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LEVER ACTION .22 CAL. 
REPEATING RIFLE 


* Certainly one of the most versatile of 4 THE MARLIN 39-A is 
sporting firearms, the famous Marlin 39-A 2 - per trance: 
has been a favorite of sportsmen the world I\7s made—fast and never- 

y failing! Its unique 
? take-down construc- 
Australia during the South Pacific war, an tion gives instant ac- 


R.C.A.F. Pilot wrote: ‘This rifle is looked cess to working parts. 


upon as the most accurate and long-lived 


over for more than half a century. From 


rifle now in the hunting circle?’ Its light- Finely eoneed cad ted, 


ning-fast action is ideal for snap shooting anced, sturdy and accu- 
rate, it’s the rifle most 
cherished by real shoot- 
lin solid top receiver, allowing lowest ing fans. Now Marlin’s 
39-A is again available 
at your dealer...See him 
keeps fired shells out of the face. soon! 


and running game. It has the famed Mar- 


telescope mounting. Its safe side ejection 


SPECIFICATIONS - Lever action + Solid top receiver + Side ejection - 24” medium heavy, round 
tapered barrel, special analysis steel - Ballard type rifling, crowned muzzle « Full pistol grip Ameri- 
can walnut stock - Take-down, exposes all working parts by turning one handscrew «+ Visible 
hammer + Full magazine—25 short; 20 long; 18 long rifle .22 cartridges—regular or high-speed 
without adjustment - Drilled and tapped for Lyman 56 and other receiver sights, and for tang 
peep sights - Overall length 41”—weight approximately 61 lbs. 


Marlin’s 39-A is a fast, hard-hitting vermin-getter. “Fancy exhibition shots’’ have relied for genera 
Magazine holds up to 25 cartridges. tions on the fast-handling, accurate 39-A. 


Proud possession of a lifetime, the sturdy, hand- Among general purpose rifles, the highly accurate 
some 39-A is an ideal “learning”’ rifle. 39-A is unsurpassed for target shooting. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY °« Established 1870 * NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 
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for the 
fighting shadow 
that comes fo life... 


Pflueger Reels 


Like a torpedo come to life out of the 
deep, cool shadows, that prize catch 
soon will rush to the invitation of your 
spoon, bucktail or plug. At thrilling 
times like this, it’s good to know you 
can rely ona dependable Pflueger Reel. 

No matter what the action... whether 
it be a savage strike “like a ton of 
brick” or the stubborn weight of a 
sulking fish, your Pflueger Reel gives 
a masterful, smooth performance. A 
Pflueger Reel gives you a “plus mar- 
gin” of fishing satisfaction. There’s a 
reason. Every Pflueger Reel is an 
authentic masterpiece in reel construc- 
tion resulting from a lifetime experi- 
ence in making fine fishing tackle. 


See Your Fishing Tackle Dealer 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Akron 9, Ohio 
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Yes, brand new 
Army fliers’ boots—just re- 
leased as war surplus! Ideal for sports, 
hunting, ice fishing, outdoor work, 
riding, flying, school and- stadium 
wear, shopping, “heavy” weather 
These boots are really rugged 
built to rigid Army specifications 
Now offered at a fraction of their 
original cost! 








THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 


Just right for the outdoor man or boy! 

(Women love their luxurious warmth, 

too!) Wear them with or without shoes. 

@ WARM — completely sheep-lined (just like 
a mitten). 

@ RUGGED — heavy waterproof rubber bot- 
toms; tough, non-slip soles; sturdy spring- 
lock zipper with rawhide pull. 

@ HANDSOME — soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers (brown). Full 10'/2" height. 

@ COMFORTABLE — two adjustable straps for 
real snug fit. 

Order by mail today—/mmediate delivery! 

Send check or money order (add 50c fot 

postage and handling) or order C.O.D 

Mention your shoe size (we cant ht sizes 

larger than 101/44). Satisfaction guaranteed, 

of course. 


“—" ONLY $995 


MAIL! (Plus 50¢ for 


postage and handling) 
HUGH CLAY PAULK 
Dept. M-56 


813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
or, 49 FalmouthsSt., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me > 


C 


pairs Aviators 


Boots. My shoe size is 
Name 
Address ’ 


City & State “ 
| enclose__check;___ money order; send boots C.0.D. 














ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 


Jack Rabbits—and Sore Throats 


To the Editor ACK O’CONNOR’s 
Outdoor Life: reference to the 

scarcity of jack rabbits 
in the Southwest interested me very 
much. Perhaps this will throw some light 


on the reasons for the lack of those 
animals: 
For the last 30 or 40 years I have 


noticed that whenever there is an epi- 
demic of streptococcic sore throat among 
humans, the jack rabbits get very scarce. 
A few years ago they were so thick here 
in Kansas that rabbit drives were organ- 
ized all over the western part of the state 
to get ridgof them. At that time my 
cousin visited me. We took the car afield 
five evenings after dinner and killed 299 
jacks with my Hornet rifle. 

That winter we had an epidemic of 
streptococcic sore throat. I told the boys 
here that jacks would be scarce the next 
year, but they only laughed at me. The 
next year I laughed at them; there were 
very few jack rabbits left. 

That epidemic has continued every 
winter since then, and now it’s. only 
rarely that we see a jack.—Dr, C. W. 
Lyon, Ellinwood, Kans. 


The Same, Only Different 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HE answer to Joe 
Stubblefield’s ques- 
tion, “What is the dif- 
ference between a yellow catfish and a 
common mud cat?” is easy! They’re the 


— 
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same? The variation in color is caused 
by the type of water in which they hap- 
pen to live. 

They'll take any kind of bait but prefer 
chicken entrails. You definitely do not 
need live bait to catch them. In contrast, 
the gamy channel cat—which especially 
likes a shiner or small shad—will almost 
never take anything dead.—Mike Thorne, 
El Dorado, Ark. 








Feeding Station for Birds 


To the Editor EN GOODE’S little 
Outdoor Life: article on the winter 

feeding of birds will, I 
hope, inspire numerous readers to adopt 
his suggestions. They'll get a lot of pleas- 





WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 





ure from doing so—and if they’re photog- | 


raphers, some wonderful picture oppor- 
tunities. 
However, there’s one respect in which 


Goode’s methods can be improved upon. | 
In place of the wire container for suet, 


by all means use a mesh bag made of 
string or yarn. Remember how your 
tongue stuck to the cold, cold pump han- 
dle when you were a kid, and how you 


needed help to get it off? Well, there's | 


no one to rescue a bird whose tongue or 
eye becomes stuck to that cold wire, and 








the only way he can free himself is to 
tear out the organ by the roots 

So if your wife can’t knit, crochet, or 
knot together a mesh bag with a % to 
l-in. opening, go to the nearest 
store toy counter and ask to see a bag of 


marbles. Chances are it will be just what | 


you’re looking for.—Thomas G. Munroe 


Tucson, Ariz. 


A Gimmicked Gimmick? 


US MAGER in his 

recent “Game Gim- 
micks” claimed that 
the woodcock never perches in trees or 
on fences, but is always on the ground 
unless actually in flight. I beg to differ 
with him. About half a mile from my 
home there is a damp lowland where I 
have seen many timber doodles perched 
on fence posts. How come?—James L 
Barnes, Jacumba, Calif. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HE statement that 

woodcock never 
perch in trees is not 
true. Of course, they do not do so 4s 
often as on the ground, but every ex- 
perienced hunter knows that they can 
occasionally be seen in trees.—C. D 
Cooper, Port Matilda, Pa. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Bigger Bounties, Fewer Predators 


To the Editor AYMENT of sub- 
Outdoor Life: stantial bounties — 

say $50 instead of $5 or 
$10—on foxes, cougars, wolves, and coy- 
otes would encourage hunters to go out 
and help rid the country of these darn 
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HEAR this great 
motor at your 
dealer’s store... NOW! 


NEW QUIET OPERATION OF 1948 CHAMPION MOTORS 
DEMONSTRATED IN SPECTACULAR “TICK-TOCK” TEST! 


On Wednesday, November 5, 1947, 
sound recording equipment in a fast- 
moving boat on Cedar Lake, Minne- 
apolis, cut a sound record demonstrat- 
ing an uncanny new silencer built into 
1948 Champion motors! 

To test and compare the finest of all 
1947 motors with the new, whisper- 
quiet 1948 Champion, a tick-tocking 
metronome was used. The older mo- 
tor drowned out all other sound, but 


Cham 


ou tee 


NEW 
STANDARD SINGLE 
4.2 H.P. 
at 4300 R. P.M. 


Co-skipper qusing, dual 
rotary valves, forged —< 
connecting rods with 

pocemune lubricated needle 


arings. 


the metronome’s gentle tick-tock 
could be clearly heard above the quiet 
operating 1948 Champion alternate 
firing Lite-Twin and the new 1948 
Deluxe Single. 

Think what this means: No more 
hoarse shouting . . . no ear-splitting 
roar... no “fisherman’s headache.” 
Instead, a gentle, soothing, deep- 
throated purr, even at highest speeds. 
Conversation at normal voice level. 


And undreamed-of comfort, luxury, 
thrilling fun with a truly quiet motor! 

Hear these great motors yourself, 
see these motors, and order your 1948 
Champion NOW ... because every- 
body’s going to want this new kind of 
“Motor Magic!” 


CHAMPION MOTORS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MERICA’S GREAT @ 


NEW 
DELUXE SINGLE 
4.2 H.P. 
at 4300 R. P.M. 


Full reverse, Pull-O-Matic 
instant starter. Quiet 
100% underwater exhaust 
and all the famous exclu- 
sive Champion features. 


MOTOR 


0.B.C. vo ee. i 


NEW 
DELUXE TWIN 
7.9 H.P. 
at 4200 R. P.M. 


Speeds up to 18 miles ber 
hour. Full reverse, Pull- 
O-Matic instant starter 
and all the features that 
have made Champioa 
famous. 
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Sphortier Fishing 


... GET HEP TO GEP! 


Kisner MEN everywhere will tell 
you that Ger Robs are the finest 
steel fishing rods ever produced. 
Their light weight, perfect bal- 
ance, adjustable, non-twisting 
NU-Grip handle and “springy” 
{ctionized tip permit the fish to 
perform at will without sacrifice 
of rod sturdiness and power so 
vital in game fishing. 

Ger also manufactures a com- 
plete line of FLY RODS and SALT 
WATER RODS—all popularly 


priced, 





WRITE TODAY, 


ror New / 1948 
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Just off the press 
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Gephart Mfg. Co. 


1034 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Specialists iu Steel tishing Redo for 





BAIT CASTING « FLY FISHING ¢ SALT WATER FISHING 














pests. Before long, there’d be no need 
to pay any further bounty. 

As matters stand, rabbits and othe: 
small game have all they can do to su: 
vive. For the last 5 years I have huntec 
regularly on three or four farmer-owned 
properties in Lake and Porter Counties 
Indiana. At first I saw plenty of rabbits 
and perhaps one fox track. Since the: 


the fox sign has steadily increased. O: 
last 


my three trips the snow was criss 
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ti 
crossed with fox tracks—half a dozen t 
the acre. Rabbits were mighty scarcs 
and I found no quail at all. ? 
Of course some fox hunters wouldn 
like the idea of large bounties, but fo : 


every man who hunts foxes there are 10/ 
or more who are out for rabbits, pheas 
ants, or quail. i 

And another thing: In several stat« 
(Indiana included) there is no close sea 
son on groundhogs, which are considere: 
pests; yet actually they’re the hunte 
and trapper’s friend. For the holes the | 
dig give rabbits winter protection—and 
means of escape when a fox is hard o7 
the trail. 

Unless something is done to protec ( 
groundhogs and cut down the number o 1 
predators, the time will come whe 
there'll be no point in buying huntins 
licenses._—_Harvey L. Mosher, Gary, Ind 


Twelve Against Two 


HAT started out 
to be a week of 
pleasant deer huntins 
on my father’s farm in New York stat: 
has ended with both my dad and m« J I 
soured on the alleged sportsmanshi] 4 0 
shown by the members of a certain club } 
Here's what happened: F i 
The farm is in the southeastern corne! 4 
of Tompkins County close to Tiog 
County and adjoining a lot of state-owned 
land which offers fine cover for dee 
Dad and I went to a woodland swamp o1 
the farm. Just as we got there we heard 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


shooting on the state land and, as the s] 
noise was coming closer, we stood on 

runway and waited. In about 5 minute 

a big buck ran by. 

The only legal weapon in this area is T 
shotgun using slugs. I fired mine, an¢ 0 
hit the buck on my second try. It was 
good shot in the lungs and I knew he‘ n 
drop for keeps eventually. We had t } 
trail him a long distance through th , 
snow, but finally I found the deer-—dead a 
After I gutted him, dad and I bega 2 
dragging him to a spot where we could 
bring the truck 

We'd pulled him about half mils 
when suddenly 12 men ran out of tl 
woods and claimed the deer was thei! 

They said they'd started him up first and 
had hit him once. We examined the a1 

mal and sure enough, he’d been hit o 
the inside of a back leg--but not enoug 

to slow him down, for he was movi: 

fast when he first passed me 

The men in the other party contende: ‘ 
nevertheless, that the animal had fall 
down when first hit and that, if we hadn't 
come out of our swamp and frightened te 
him, he would have stayed there—and ig 
they would have finished him off ate 

I'd heard of an unwritten rule in tl | 
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northern part of the state that whoever 
hits a deer first and tracks him down gets 
him. In our section, the understanding 
is that whoever shoots an apparently 
strong and healthy buck and gets to him 
first can claim him. Besides that, I'd 


done the work of gutting him, and my | 


father and I together had dragged him 
half a mile. 

There was a lot of argument and then 
we asked a game warden’s opinion. He 
said divide the deer, but that only started 
more argument as to whether it should 
be divided in half or in fourteenths. 
Finally I took a hindquarter and gave 
the rest to the other chaps. 

My friends feel sore. They say these 
fellows belong to a rod and gun club in 
Tioga County and have posted a lot of 
good land over there so none of us can 
hunt on it. Then they come over here and 
enjoy themselves on our unposted land. 
I’m put out because of the name-calling 
and bullying these “sportsmen” indulged 
in when they had the odds — twelve 
igainst two—in their favor 

I'd appreciate the opinion of OUTDOOR 
Lire’s readers. Were dad and I in the 
right, or the wrong? H. D. Glover, 
Homer, N.Y. 


He Froze a Goldfish 


To the Editor AY I add my two 
Outdoor Life: cents’ worth to the 

discussion on freezing 
fish? This question came up on an out- 
door radio show I run. I didn’t know 
the answer, so I took a goldfish out of 





its bowl and placed it in a dish in a 
home freezer. Twenty-four hours later I 
let the ice thaw out. The fish was alive 
and kicking—and still is, several months 
after the experiment. 

Then I tried it on a hornyhead and 
several minnows, again with successful 
results. In each case, as J. A. Wright 
advised in “What’s on Your Mind?”, I 
was careful to let the fish thaw out 
slowly.—L. W. Bryce, Ronceverte, W. Va. 


Unfair to Wolves? 


To the Editor OUR picture fea- 
Outdoor Life: ture, “Air Attack on 
Prairie Wolves,” irked 
me. Although I’m only 14, I consider 
shooting game from an airplane worse 
than killing it from an automobile 
which most people think of as very un- 
sporting. 
Why exterminate wolves? Maybe I'm 
nisinformed, but I don’t believe in 
liminating any species, from mouse to 
hale. We're already well on the road to 
wiping out enough birds and animals 
it is—Gene Morgan, Elkhart, Ind. 


Railroaders Good Sportsmen 


lo the Editor AVING been a rail- 
Outdoor Life: IH road engineer for 
35 years, I'd like to ask 
i few questions about Jim Bontempt’s 
tory of seeing a train crew of “about 
eight” men slaughtering rabbits from 
itop two box cars 
What railroad was this? Usually five 
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The famous tappit-hen, 
greatly cherished by 
connoisseurs, is a fine 
example of craftsmanship 
in pewter. It dates back 
centuries, as does the 


: | Scotch art of distilling. 
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Capt. J. Oscar Spjut, 

S.S. North American, Georgian 
Bay Line, assures comfort to 

his own eves, safety to bis 
passengers and cargo, by wear- 
ing Ray-Ban Sun G lasses. 






pers WEAR RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES CHAMPIONS AND le, 


“ 


Your Eyes Deserve the Comfort 
of this Scientific Glare Protection 


@ There’s no need to inflict the punishment of long hours of 
sun glare on your eyes. Bausch & Lomb Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 
have the special property of filtering out glare and affording 
clearer, sharper vision, with cool comfort to your eyes. Try 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses, the glasses built to highest precision 
ophthalmic standards, the glasses preferred by champions and 
leaders in every field. Write for decctniine folder. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, 257-N Lowell St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


If you wear glasses, ask your optometrist, ophthalmologist 
or optician about Ray-Ban lenses in your prescription. 
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FISHING - VACATIONING - HUNTING 
SEE PAGE 114 


In this issue, OUTDOOR LIFE’S Where-To-Go Depart- 
ment featuring P. A. Parsons’ “All Over the Map” appears in 
a separate section of its own on page 114. OUTDOOR LIFE is 
the only sportsman’s magazine that publishes a complete Where- 
To-Go Department with up-to-the-minute information on the best 
places to go for fishing, hunting and camping. 

















or six men make up a crew. One has to 
protect the rear end with a flag and the 
engineer and fireman must be on the 
engine, so only two or three men would 
be left to do the shooting. 

Were there no more trains on that 
road? It’s strange that a train could 


WAT 


“pode rate 





move so slowly without disrupting the 
schedules of those that followed. 

Why was this crew carrying so many 
guns? 

I know hundreds of railroad men and 
they’re the best sportsmen I have ever 
met. If some few are getting out of line, 
I'd like to know more about it.—-C. W 
Mantel, Chaffee, Mo. 


Farmer-Sportsman Relations 


To the Editor INCE I travel around 
Outdoor Life: the world quite a 
bit, I have to pick up 


your magazine wherever I can find it 





The last one was here in Argentina. I 
used to do a lot of fishing and hunting 
and hope to do plenty of it again some 
day. 

All this talk about farmer-sportsman 
relations, with all the sympathy going to 
the poor aggrieved farmer, sure gets meé 
fuzzed up. I know from my own experi 
ence before I went to sea as a ship’s 
radio operator that the farmer, as a class 
is just as wide open to attack as the 
hunter, as a class. 

I know personally of game illegally 
shot and trapped in and out of season 
and stored in cans and refrigerators. I 
know of creeks and rivers seined, of 
dams on small lakes cut and fish stolen 
when the owner was not present. All this 
was done by farmers. 

But such accusations on both sides are 
useless. They aren’t read by the right 
people. Despite all that’s said, the guilty 


| ones will continue their harmful prac 
| tices. However, it’s well to remembe1 


that all bad sportsmen are not the city 


| anglers and hunters. The farmers 





shouldn’t throw too many stones from 
their glass house!—C. A. Waggoman 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


To the Editor cones people main 
Outdoor Life: tain that all wild 

game is community 
property, not under the control of the 
landowner or lessor, and that those who 
hunt it are not trespassers. They add 
some very obnoxious comments on farm 
ers’ sportsmanship. Such persons are the 
basis for the farmers’ resentment of the 
hunters. 

My friends and I spend considerable 
time hunting every fall, and all of us cus- 
tomarily pay the owner or lessor of the 
land for the privilege of hunting on it 
The charge made by the farmer is defi- 
nitely part of his legitimate income. He 
pays taxes and has worked hard to ac 
quire ownership of the land—or to pay a 
reasonably high rental for its use. Yet 
some of the cheap “sportless” group ex 
pect to hunt on it “for free’! Why should 
they? 

I see no reason why the farmer should 
not charge a reasonable fee for hunting 
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privileges. The wild game subsists large- 
ly on scattered grain from cultivated 
acreage, clover, and alfalfa—to say noth- 
ing of the bark of orchard trees and vege- 
tables from the garden. 

Although I own no land on which I can 
hunt, I have no respect at all for the 
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to recognize property rights. The sooner 
all hunters become good sports and rec- 
ognize the farmer’s rights, the better. 


bowling and see if they can get away 
with it without paying for the privilege. 
They would find themselves in jail if they 
trespassed on a bowling alley and tried 
to use it “for free.”—Pat Smiley, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 






Gunner's One Best Bet 


LEASE present the 
chap who'd like to 
see ringnecks extermi- 
nated with a gold-plated gaboon for the 
boneheadedest letter I’ve read in some 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


to blame for the scarcity of other game 
birds is strictly from hunger. 

I can remember when the 
pairs of Chinese pheasants were re- 
leased on the lower peninsula, in the 
state of Washington. At that time the 
place was full of blue and ruffed grouse 

all tame as chickens—and the supply 
seemed unlimited, though the residents 
shot ’em at all times, bagging as many 
as they wished. Quail too were numer- 
ous, but farmers and loggers felt they’d 
be wasting their shells to shoot a bird 
so small. 

Every fall, after the logging interests 
had cleared an area of standing timber, 
they’d burn the leavings—to “open up 
the country,” as they put it. When the 
timber was all gone, people were amazed 
to find that the grouse went with it. 
Poachers soon cleared out the few that 
were left, by hunting them in the spring 
“hooting” season. As for the gaudy ring- 
necks, they were still such a novelty that 
folks wondered whether they were fit to 
eat. So sportsmen turned to quail, for 
these birds thrived on the open burns 
or did until a very severe winter came 
along. 

Then 2 ft. of slushy wet snow stayed 
on the ground for nearly 3 weeks, and 
the quail, with no thick timber or heavy 
thickets to find shelter in, suffered a ca- 
lamity it took years to overcome. I 
found them by the dozens, bunched up 
and frozen, in scanty brush piles or on 
the lee side of some log where they had 
huddled in a vain attempt to keep warm. 

Logging operations climbed higher in 
the foothills and the grouse retreated 
too, until today you have to go far up 
in the Olympics to find blue grouse, and 
if you hunt hard all day you may see a 
dozen birds. People used to say, “The 
damn Chinks drove the grouse out,” but 
we all know now that it was the lack of 
green timber, which provided food and 
over. 

Grizzled homesteaders in the Dakotas 
ind Montana have told me of the days 
when they used to go to a watering hole 
n the evening and shoot enough prairie | 


first few 
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chiselers and lawless hunters who refuse | 


Let those who can’t be sportsmen go | 


time. The old theory that pheasants are | 
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Behind every bottle is the quality-tradition 
of Park & Tilford and the knowledge gained in 


bins a century of experience. That is why it is— 


ge fines use wtels 
of tla lype in america { 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. «70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - 86.8 PROOF 











The New Orvis 
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—a new Macwnetic Fry 





Another “‘First for Orvis 
Box. Five permanent Alnico magnets which will 
keep their strength indefinitely hold the flies firmly 
in the box. There are no clips or springs to become 
damaged. Flies are so easily removed there is no 
chance of crushing the hackles or wings, or breaking 
or dullling the hooks. Just touch the fly to a magnet 
and it’s there to stay! Flies are held securely, even 
in a stiff wind 


The box is 2” x 444” x %" deep—easy to carry 
in shirt or trouser pocket. If your dealer cannot 


supply you, order direct 


PRICED AT $3.00 EACH 
MADPF FXCLUSIVELY RY 


CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
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BENNETT (/ auUn- dire 
FIREPLACE UNIT 














> 


Draws cool air from floor level => 


BRINGS HEAT — COMFORT ¢,,..,;0%05 
OF HOME TO CAMP ea™0d air 
OR COTTAGE 


corner 

Add extra “comfort days” each season in your 
camp or cottage by installing a Bennett Warm- 
Aire Fireplace Unit This is the inexpensive, 
adaptable, easily installed, smoke-free, tireplace 
unit which circulates friendly warm air through- 
out cabins, cottages and homes which lack cen- 
tral heating. 

Flexscreen—the safety curtain fireplace screen 
—is a perfect teammate” for Bennett Fireplace 
Units. Icadds beauty to any fireplace and allows 
you to leave fire unattended with safety because 
it protects againse flying sparks. Sizes for all 
fireplaces. Write tor catalog. Bennett-Ireland, 
Inc., 248 Bay St., Norwich, New York. 


BENNETT - IRELAND INC. 



















Norwich, N.Y. 
Makers of Fresh-Aire Fireplace Units | 
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1” BEST by a Campsite! 


BEMIS 
“Dri-Tite’ Tents 








Sturdily made and waterproofed the 

“Dri-Tite” way, these tents keep out the 

weather. They're specially popular with 

sportsmen because ‘“‘Dri-Tite’’ won't 

“soften and run” in summer, or stiffen 

and crack in winter ... makes tents eas- 

ier to pack and handle. Get a “Dri-Tite”’ 

Tent and other “Dri-Tite’’ equipment— 

sleeping bags, duffle bags, ice bags, ham- 

mocks, etc. They smooth out “rest time”’ 
when you're roughin’ it. 


Write for DRI-TITE Catalog 





“ 


———— 
FREE catalog gives my Pm | 


complete line of 
Bemis tents and 
camping supplies. 
We will also send 
you name of your 
nearest dealer. 





























oad) 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


403-A POPLAR {QA} Dri- | 
STREET a @) Tite/ 


ST. LOUIS 2, 
MISSOURI 














| chickens to fill a buckboard wagon. 

| They’d load it, haul it back, and feed 

| ’em to the hogs. And at this time, re- 
member, the Chinese pheasant was still 
a stranger to those lands. 

So here again, I’m convinced, it was 
not the ringneck but man—with his 
wholesale killings, and his plowing sage- 
brush under to make way for farms 
that wiped out the prairie chickens. 

The ringneck is the only game bird I 
know of who can thrive in close prox- 
imity to humans—if given half a chance 
Despite heavy hunting, and depreda 
tions by cats, foxes, and owls, he’s still 
our best bet for gunning in the future 
Let’s encourage him to stick around! 
Marvin A. Rickert, Tacoma, Wash. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


OR my dough, Stern- 

berg—the man who 
has it in for pheasants 

is wetter than a hunk of soaked sea 
weed. It’s guys like him who make it 
miserable for everyone else.—Calvin E 
Herbster, Chicago, Ill. 


HAT is wrong 

with Sternberg? 
The Chink is the aver- 
age hunter’s only incentive to hunt. As 
for being a tough bird—Sternberg better 
get some new uppers.—Edward Gisel 
Jr., Williamsville, N.Y. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


He’‘s Finished! 


To the Editor TEVE L. KURY’s 
Outdoor Life: idea of buying li- 
| censes for 
state officials can restock our game and 
fish and thus give the kids healthy sport 
when they grow up may be a good one 
3ut me, I won’t buy another fishing o1 





babies so 






° ‘ 
see or 


hunting license, ever. Not after what I 
saw last summer. 

We had a flash flood around our town 
which made it necessary to drain the 
reservoir. What little water was left was 
needed to generate power for the town's 
electricity. So the water—fish included 
was sucked into a pipe and ground up in 
the powerhouse. Guess what happened! 

Well, along came the Fish and Game 
Service men and dumped in four load 
of fish, from 5 to 8 in. long, all of which 
became mincemeat at the powerhouse 
It’s senseless performances like that 
which explain why no more of my money 
is going into license funds.—John H 
Francis, Chittenden, Vt. 


Annabel on the Wrong Track? 


To the Editor oe ANNA- 
Outdoor Life: BEL’s latest OUvT- 
poor LIFE article 
“There's a Lot toa Brown Bear! make 
me see blood-red 
He seems to be conducting hunting ex 





peditions to exterminate the big game of 
Alaska I never did view the trend 
toward motor transportation into big 
game country with anything but disgust 
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and now this method of guiding city 
hunters seems to be a sure road to 1-week 
seasons and very small kills. 


Judging from this article, Annabel lets 


his clients kill their trophies and leave 
the carcasses to rot in the sun and rain. 
lo me, this brands Annabel as an accom- 
plice to rich trophy hunters who are 
thorns in the flesh of sportsmen and con- 
ervationists.—Stearns A. Morse, Han- 
yver, N. H. 


50X ‘Scope Needed? 


To the Editor HEN Albert M. 


Outdoor Life: Rogers suggests | 


that the shooting of 
female ducks be outlawed, just as is the 
killing of hen pheasants in some states, 
he has what sounds like a good idea. But 
there’s a catch in it which makes me 
wonder whether he’s actually shot any 
ducks outside of his domesticated flock 
at home. 
As we know, the cock pheasant is dis- 
tinguishable from the hen by his long 





tail and other easily seen characteristics. 
In ducks, the drakes have curled tails 
and different color markings. However, 
I doubt that Rogers or anyone else has 
keen enough eyesight to determine the 
sex of flying ducks several hundred feet 
away.—Al Thomas, Peoria, IIl. 


.22’'s on Small Game 


To the Editor OME. people claim 
Outdoor Life: that high-powered 
rifles are necessary for 
killing woodchucks—that the .22 rimfire 
is not powerful enough to do the job 
right. Iam not going way out on a limb 
and claim that it is powerful enough 
every time, but 
Last summer I spent a few weeks in 


Maine and while there I killed a few | 


chucks—all of them with .22 hollow-point 
bullets at from 50 to 150 yd. range. All 
were head shots, and no chuck ever 
moved after being hit 

I used a Winchester slide action with 
open sights. A chuck’s head is about the 
size of a softball, and anyone who can’t 
hit something that big at 100 yd. shouldn't 
be running around loose with a rifle.— 
Dick Overhamm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


° o . 
To the Editor "CONNOR’s article 
Outdoor Life: on shooting jack 


rabbits was down my 
alley. I’ve killed a bunch of them in my 
lifetime, but for plain sport give me a .22 
rimfire every time. 
I have a Marlin lever action, and when 
my pal and I go out I can get three shots 
1 to his two. He uses a bolt. O’Connor 
is right about the jack giving a man 
good practice. But the best practice is 
talking. If you can get close enough to 
one of the big hoppers to hit him with a 


) 


<2, you’re good 


And isn’t that real hunting? Why take 


ne of these big superdupers and blast a 
jack from 300 yd.? Anybody can do that. 


The thing to do is stalk ‘em till you're | 


close enough to knock ’em over with a 
22.—N. L. King, Grand Saline, Tez. 
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AND JUST EX ACTLY WHAT IS THERE ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL 


NINE angel FOUR AND A HALF OUNCE TROUT THAT YOuR 
INTERIOR ECORATOR FRIEND FINDS SO DISTASTEFUL? 


Large size reproduction free on request 





‘tops” in warmth...“tops” in comfort 


Give grandma back her earmuffs...donate your mufflers to the needy...and treat 
yourself to our new alpaca-lined hood. $3.95 never bought so much winter warmth 
and comfort or let you cut such a dashing figure. Made of our justly famous wind- 
proof and virtually waterproof Mountain Briar 
Cloth, lined with warm-as-toast fine quality 
alpaca. Fits any size head. Can be worn with 


any coat. Doesn't pull coat when you turn your 
head. Throat band has a two-button adjust- 
ment, and a drawstring brings the hood snugly 
about the face. Visor can be worn up or down 


and ear vent assures clear hearing. Perfect for 


hunters, cold-weather fishermen, motorcyclists, 
farmers and other out-of-doors workers. Grand 
on a ski lift. See it at your favorite store. Ask 
for No. 11-67 in either Sandpiper color or 
Hickory Brown. At $3.95 it makes a most ac- 
ceptable inexpensive gift. 


Write Dept. C-8 for Illustrated Catalog. 
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Carlisle, Pa. 
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1 wow! A DEAD STICK 


DEAN EMC AN SAVED, POMEL, LLY 


LET'S GET OVER am 33 
LANDING ANDO HE'S LA ATHERE, HE MAY fi -~ 





aski! Arey i ? Md, 








RIDING THEIR MOTOR/ZED-SLEO, TWO STATE 
GAME WARDENS ARE RETURN/NG FROM A 








LONG WOOOS PATROL WHEN +++ 










ete N40 BUT I'M DARNED MAD “ope 
MY ENGINE CONKED OUT 44% 
AND NOW LL MISS 
THE ICE CARNIVAL 





















(T'S JUST A FEW MILES ) wonveRFUL / 
TO HEADQUARTERS AND /|'LL SEND A igttgs 
WELL RUSH YOU TO REPAIR CREW \Stne® 
ORVILLE BY CAR_“ (FOR THE PLANE 
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For your limit in LAUGHS 


HOW to TELL FISH from 
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LATER. WILL YOU 





D YES, SIR... )LL & 
EVEN HAVE TIME TO 
CLEAN UP HERE FIRST/| 

















HERE'S THE || THIN GILLETTES 


BLADE I'VE V ARE MADE TO 
BEEN LOOKING JORDER FOR TOUGH- 
FOR! NEVERA BEARDED GENTS 


HAD SUCH 
SMOOTH 
SHAVING / 








THIS IS MY FIRST 
GOOD LOOK AT YOU, 
MISTER, .. YOU' RE 










JOIN US ? 









IF YOURE OUT TO GET CLEAN, REFRESHING, 
GOOD-LOOKING SHAVES ATA SAVING, TRY THIN 
GILLETTES, THEY'RE KEENER AND LONGER- 
LASTING THAN ANY OTHER LOW-PRICED BLADES. 
YOU'LL FIND THEY FIT YOUR GILLETTE RAZOR 
EXACTLY, TOO, AND GUARD YOUR FACE FROM 
THE NICKS AND SCRAPES CAUSED 
BY MISFIT BLADES. NEXT TIME 
ASK FOR THIN GILLETTES 

















ED ZERN’S 
| 


FISHERMEN 


or A Plague on Both Your Houses 

The riotous new worm’ s-eye, fish's 

eye, wet-and-dry files’ -eye view of 

the angler’s art, by the guy re | 
msible for TO HELL WITH 

HUNTING and (with H. T. Web 


ster) TO HELL WITH FISH- 
ING. Profusely and hilariously 
eer ent by = author, At all 
okstores $2.5 | 
o. APPLETON. CENTURY co., All-Weol 
New York 1, with soft 
Leather Soles 


ORDER THESE 























Perfect for loafing around house 
or cabin—after cold day’s hunt 
inside pacs—slipping down 
to breakfast—convalescing. etc 
For men. women, boys and 
girls. Royal or Powder Blue. 
Maroon, Brown, Scarlet. Yel- 
low. State hose size regu- 
larly ‘Worn. Ideal gift. Only 
$2.95 per pair. postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 
Immediate delivery 
Order now. WRITE 
FOR CATALOG 
including full 
line of Wool 
Sport Sox 


GUY TEETER 
Box 206-M Green Lake, Wis. 











Outdoor Lifferss 


Personal notes on new friends 

















HE man shown above with his ne 
record Cape buffalo has been va: 


ously addressed as doctor, colons 
and One-shot Clarence. Any of the 
titles apply, because Clarence E. Fronk 


has successfully combined three caree1 

He tells about one of them—big-gam« 
hunting—this month in “Africa Has 
Everything!” The two others are medi- 
cine and the Army. 

Dr. Fronk, born in Iowa, got his medi- 
cal education at St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. After practicing private] 
he attended the Army Medical Schoo! 
and was commissioned in the Medical 
Corps in 1909. He saw service in the 
Philippine Islands against the hostile 
Moros in 1910, and in both the first and 
second World Wars. 

Since 1920 Dr. Fronk, a Fellow of th: 
American College of Surgeons, has lived 


in Honolulu, Hawaii, and was cofounder 
of a clinic there. 

His outdoor interests include such 
diverse sports as polo and fly fishing. 
But his greatest love is big-game hunt- 
ing—in the American Rockies, the Phil- 


ippines, Indo+China, and most 
in Africa. 

One niche in his trophy room remains 
unfilled. It’s reserved for a Kodiak bear. 


recently 


OR Andy Russell, 

author of “Griz- 
zly Show-down,” 
fishing and hunting 
are the chief rea- 
sons for living. 

When Russell 
was born on the 
edge of the Indian 
country in Alberta, 
fences were cutting 
up the range and 
his father, disdain- 
ing “civilization,” 
moved closer to the mountains 

His grandfather gave him 
trout rod when he was 4. He trapped 
and hunted predators from the time he 
was old enough to follow a trail. 

After brief skirmishes, first “in city 
high schools” with “refinements of the 
three R’s,” and then with farming, he 
landed a job as broncobuster with a 
naturalist and guide. Now he owns his 
own outfit and enjoys introducing city 
people to the outdoors 

“My wife, four sons, ‘and I have found 
the happy life here on the edge of the 








his first 


Alberta Rockies,” he says. “It’s God's 
country, overflowing with nature’s rich 
bounty. 

“We're lucky people,” he adds. And 


who can doubt it? 
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ODLE 


00 RPL 

o. 512—Black & Yellow 
. 513—Red & Yellow 
.514—WeBs 

. 515—YSB 


Psy mn, 
No. 506—Black r White 

Smokey Joe No. 507—White 

Chub No. 508—Blue 

Red Head No. 509—Yellow " 516—Black 

Shad No. 510—Shiner 517—Frog 

No. 511—Goldfish No. 518—SWP 

MIDGET SIZE (400 Series) 

No. 406—Black & White No. 412—Black & Yellow 

No. 407—White No. 413—Red & Yellow 

No. 408—Blue No. 414—WBS 

No. 415—YSB 

No. 409—Yellow No. 416—Black 

No. 410—Shiner Ne. 417—Frog 

No. 411—Goldfish o. 418—SWP 


Pearl 


Yellow Perch 


Pearl 
Smokey Joe 
Chub 

Red Head 
Shad 

Yellow Perch 


SMOKEY JOE 
No. 501 


Color Photo 


Full Size sinker, 


fast ipprox. depth on retrieve around 3 
Mipori 
s 4 o2., for casting or trolling. 


REGULAR Size: 500 Series, weighs approx. 5% 


{00 Series, sinker, extremely 





W028 3,P QQDLER 


No. 606—Black & White No. 612—Black & Yellow 
No. 607—White No. 613—Red & Yellow 
602—Chub No. 608—Blue No. 614—WBS 
os. Red Heed No. 609—Yell No. 615—YSB 
603—Red Hea sed er No. 616—Black 


0, 604—Shad No. 610—Shiner No. 617—Frog 
605—Yellow Perch No. 611—Goldfish No. 618—SWP 
LARGE SIZE (1200 Series) 
. 1200—Pearl No, 1206—Black & White No. 1212—Black & Yellow 
0. 1201 —Smokey Joe No. 1207—White No. 1213—Red & Yellow 
1202—Chub No. 1208—Blue No. 1214-—WBS 
No. 1215—YSB 
o, 1203 —Red Head No. 1209—Yellow No. 1216—Black 
No. 1204—Shad No. 1210—Shiner No. 1217—Frog 
0, 1205—Yellow Perch No. 1211—Goldfish 


0. 600—Pearl 
», 601—Smokey Joe 


YELLOW 
PERCH 
No. 605 


Recui AR Si7t 00 Series, 31 cs two treble hooks; 
v. 1 combination surface and 


viggle 
LARGE Sizt 


Color Photo 2/3 
Actual Size 


retrieved; 
1200 Se- 


when 


; weighs approx. % oz. 





SPOT TAIL 


MIDGET SIZE (700 Series) 

No. 706—Black & White No. 712—Black & Yellow 
No. 707—White No. 713—Red & Yellow 
No. 714—WBS 

No. 715—YSB 

No. 716—Black 


0. 700—Pearl 
Smokey Joe 
° Chub No. 708—Blue 
o. 703—Red Head No. 709—Yellow 
0. 704—Shad No. 710—Shiner No. 717—Frog 
No, 705—Yellow Perch No. 711—Goldfish No. 718—SWP 
FLOATER (1100 Series) 

No. 1100—Pearl No. 1106—Black & White No. 11 12—Black & Yellow 
0. 1101—Smokey Joe No. 1107—White No. 1113—Red & Yellow 
o. 1102—Chub No. 1108—Blue Be. $114 WES 

No. 1115—YSB 

0. 1103—Red Head No. 1109—Yellow No. |! 16—Black 
1104—Shad No. 1 110—Shiner No. 11 17—Frog 
. 1105—Yellow Perch No. 1111—Goldfish No. 1118—SWP 


Color Photo 
Full Size 


SHAD 
No. 704 


10 Series, sinker, Jightning action, A 


Mipcer: 7 


natuy nd trolling, Weighs Y% oz. 


Froarer: 1100 Series—an underwater lure built 
like a real spot tail shiner min- 


oximately Vy oz. a ae! ae 





DEEP-R-DOODLE 


SINKER (800 Series) 


0. 800—Pearl No. 


0. 80i—Smokey Joe No 
0. 802—Chub No 


0. 803—Red Head No. 
No, 804—Shad No. 
No. 805—Yellow Perch No. 


808—Blue : 
809—Yellow Ne 
810—Shiner 


806—Black & White No. 


807—White No. 
No. 


812—Black & Yellow 
813—Red & Yellow 
814—WweBs 
8i15—YSB 

- 816—Black 


No. 817—Frog 
811—Goldfish No. 


818—SWP 


CHUB 


, No. 802 


Color Photo 2/3 
Actual Size 


WBS'"—White Body, Black Stripe down Back 
YSB'—Yellow Body, Silver Back 
SWP"—'"'Salt Water Pearl,” Pearl Body, Blue Eyes 


"PF ION 10 Series—A fine deep-running small 
4 is nher own and probes the middle depths 


¢ Either troll or cast, Weighs 5% oz. 


% € 





DEEP-R-DOODLE 


FLOATER (1000 Series) 
No. 1006—Black & White No. 1012—Black & Yellow 
. 100I—Smokey Joe No. 1007—White No. 1013—Red & Yellow 
Yo. 1002—Chub No. 1008—Blue Ne. 1014—W8S 
No. 1015—YSB 
0, 1003—Red Head No. 1009—Yellow No. 1016—Black 
0. 1004—Shad No. 1010—Shiner No. 1017—Frog 
0, 1005—Yellow Perch No. 1011—Goldfish No. 1018—SWP 


2. 1000—Pearl 


ALL THE ABOVE LURES MADE IN 
NINETEEN DIFFERENT COLORS 


LURES 
$1.25 


ILLUSTRATED 
EACH 


— PEARL 
No. 1000 
~ie 
1 deep-running bait with an 


tf any speed, 
down for the bottom feeders. 


Color Photo 3/5 
Actual Size 


Fioater: 1000 Series 


5 


Large size floater, 


& sem Sx 


SPORTING GOODS STORES EVERYWHERE. 
1S UNABLE TO SUPPLY YOU, WRITE) 


SOLD BY LEADING 
IF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 











Marnielous pes 


With a Glistening Natural Finish 


WooD 
 Mlanufac 
Makers of “@ 


QUALITY FISH LURES 








An all-metal lure, 
action of the best plugs. 
oz. Arranged for use with pork rind if desi 


Actual Size.) 


~ 


(Color Photo A 


indestructible, with the snappy 
Weighs appre ximately 
red 




















MADE AND (reat me | BY FISHERMEN FOR FISHERMEN 
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EL para 
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COPYRIGHT 1948 
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DEPENDable! 







































When you look for quality features in an outboard motor, 
look to the line where they were originated, developed 


and perfected. 


@ Johnson Perfected Alter- @ Johnson Grease Seals— 
nate Firing —xives you the five you sure lubrication 
smoothness of doubled pow for gears and bearings. 


er impulses with twin cylin- 





der DEPENDabilits @ Johnson Protective Fin- 

ish — gives you 4-way pro- 

®@ Johnson Dual Carbure- tection against salt-water 
tion— makes the Sea-Horse corrosion, 


a double duty motor — con- 
sistently smooth at both low 
speeds and fast speeds. 


® Johnson Stainless Steel 
Propeller Shaft—and wn- 
der water screws —give you 
@ Johnson Reverse — cives further corrosion protection, 
you complete boat control, 


Back up or stop quick! @ Johnson Aluminum Cyl- 


inder Block — gives you 

@ Johnson Ready-Pull light weight; cast-in iron 
Starter—rewinds instantly, sleeves give you long life. 
automatically, Always ready. 






@ Johnson Balanced Con- 
















@ Johnson Synchro Con- struction— gives you a 
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LOU MINEAR 


SHEEP HUNTING IN 
ALASKA, | FOUND, 
IS RUGGED SPORT. 
SOMEHOW, I FEEL 
THAT | HONESTLY 9 
EARNED THAT RAM! | 





The author, and the fine trophy he got on Mt. Minear 





HERE is a mountain in Alaska named after me. 
It stands rugged and tall in a skyline of jagged 
tips. It is surrounded by nameless peaks, in a 
land where there are too few names to go around. 

I wish I could show you my mountain on a map, but 
the geographers haven’t had time to put it there. It 
lies in the heart of the Talkeetnas, north of Anchorage, 
You can see the Chickaloon Glacier from its summit 
and the headwaters of the Chickaloon River. You can 
see the Chugach Range on the coast, covered with 
eternal ice and snow. You can see Vermillion Moun- 
tain, that huge, square-topped monarch to the north. 

My mountain got its name in the course of the great- 
est hunting experience of my life. 

Our camp lay in the last patch of straggling trees 
just under timberline. Spruce and quaking asp dotted 
the slope that rolled gently away from the creek. Up 
to that point it might have been a scene in the Mary- 
land countryside near my home, or the borderland of a 
Connecticut farm I knew. But behind the camp all 
resemblance to soft beauty ended. 

A mountain leaped out of the earth with startling 
suddenness, in tier on tier of jagged and perpendicular 
stone into which the elements had cut fantastic friezes 
and Gargantuan figures. Even the blanket of moss and 
low-growing huckleberries timidly covering the lower 
hills ran out and stopped, and the mountains beyond 
stood as stark and naked as the day the Creator molded 
them with a careless hand. 

This was a land of rimrock, a forbidding land of 
rockslides and clouds, of solid stone, lacquered over by 
soft and treacherous earth, of dizzy heights—and moun- 
tain sheep. Not the ordinary bighorn. These were Dall 
Sheep, the Alaska white sheep, with herds of ewes and 
lambs and scattered rams carrying the trophy heads 
[had dreamed about throughout all the forty-five years 
of my existence on this globe. 

Home on the Potomac, it was summertime. Here, in late 
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August, the frost had already turned the scant patches of 
cottonwood and aspen into a living paint pot of reds and 
golds. Our first night in camp had put a skim of ice in the 
water pail outside the tent door, and we had been treated 
to a preseason display of northern lights. 

“Cold weather ahead,” was Leo’s comment. 


EO LUCAS was my guide. He is one of those young Alas- 
kans you'll hear a lot about in years to come when 
hunting and big-game heads are mentioned. Like most 
Alaskans who are not native born, he drifted up from the 
States, following the urge of the pioneer blood some rugged 
old frontiersman ancestor had passed along to him. 

Ten years ago he came north from Colorado, homesteaded 
in the Mattanuska Valley. He cleared the land, built a 
home, hunted for his own meat in the winter, trapped for 
cash to buy what the wilderness could not provide. And for 
the last few years he has obtained a guide’s license to help 
bolster his annual income. 

This year he was associated with Jim Simpson, but in 
the back of his clean-cut noggin he was already planning 
his own outfit. He has some very definite ideas on the type 













































of service a guide should give to his hunter, and he knows 
his game animals too. That makes a good combinati: 

Leo planted his pacs at our tent door and pointed out the 
first Dall ram I had ever seen. To my naked eye the she: 
was a mere white dot on the canyon wall two miles away. 
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Leo handed me the binoculars. I focused them, lifted t 
twin eyepieces over the slope, past schist and shale a 
granite molded together in crevassed walls, to a point ji 
ting away from the main mass of the mountain. The glass: 
showed me a green patch, apparently only slightly large 
than my thumbnail, and a very distinct white sheep, pi 
head in size. 
“There are two more to the left,” Leo said. “All rams. 
Look over .there.” 
After a minute I located two more white dots, but even 
with the 8X glasses it was impossible to see their horns. 
“Is that where we have to go for a ram?” I asked. 
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Y GUIDE kept his expression serious, but could not hice 
the laughter in his eyes. 

“We might stay here in the canyon,” he replied soberly. 
“Those sheep cross the creek sometimes, from one range to 
another, but the season only lasts 
twelve days.” 

I washed the sleep out of my eyes 
in the icy stream that tumbled past 
camp. Over a steaming cup of coffee 
Leo told me more about the sheep. 
Where they are not disturbed, they 
usually live out their lives on one 
mountain range and never travel great 
distances. He had heard from some 
of the old-timers that elsewhere the 
wolves were cutting. down the white- 
sheep population, but not here in this 
section of the Talkeetnas. 

There had been comparatively few 
hunters here, so we could expect to 
spot some magnificent heads. No one 
has ever devised an easy way to kill 
a Dall sheep, however. We would 
have to find the ram we wanted and 
stay with him until we had outwitted 
the old boy on some lonely slope. 

“Remember one thing,” my guide 
said. “Take it easy. This high alti- 
tude will burn up your lungs.” 

We jumped the noisy creek and 
pushed through a fringe of willows 
that crowded the base of the first big 
slope behind camp. The willows bor- 
dered grass that came to our waists, 
then to our knees. Beyond the grass 
was moss and beyond the moss was 
earth and stone. 


N THE thin air, I learned how decep- 

tive distance could be. The angled 
slope which from camp had the ap- 
pearance of a small hill was instead a 
mountain of almost unbelievable pro- 
portions. It joined a slope even more 
massive than the first. The second 
slope was crowned with rimrock and 4 
jagged skyline. 

I do not know how many times I 
stopped to rest my city-soft muscles 
and cool the burning sensation in my 
lungs. Sweat streaked my face in 
spite of the cold wind, and my .300 
sporting rifle quadrupled in weight. 

After three hours, Leo turned and 
pointed out our camp to me, a close 
group of dots on the broad bosom of 
the valley. The world around us had 
grown too. The crags which had looked 
so massive from the tent flap were now 
mere hills, leading to other mountains 
beyond where mighty granite was 


Only the thought of sheep kept me 
going through tough country like this 
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My tired muscles were crying out for rest, but | had to scale that ridgel 


seamed and piled and bulwarked against the sky. This was rugged 
country, awe-inspiring to any city dweller. 

We crowded close to a ledge, and I turned up the collar of my 
Mackinaw against the bite of the wind. 

“This is a good place to spot a ram,’’ Leo said. “From here we 
can see both sides of the valley. By midday, on several of those 
points, sheep will be lying down.” 

I nodded complete agreement. We both knew he was treating 
my legs and wind with polite consideration. 


URING the hours of that first day, high in the Talkeetnas, I 
D learned how necessary it is to have a good pair of field glasses 
when hunting big game. On distant mountains we saw band after 
band of sheep which were not even visible to the naked eye. Those 
at closer range could be identified as to sex both by the size of their 
horns and the fact that the groups of ewes were mixed with lambs. 

I don’t know whether it was the excitement or the cold, but I 
shivered through most of the day. There was little warmth in 
the sun, and as the afternoon wore on the wind grew stronger and 

(Continued on page 99) 
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From the door of my tent, | could take a long 
look at some of America's best sheep country 
and figure my hunting chances for next day 


After climbing for hours in the mountain air, 
| did a belly flop beside an ice-cold stream. 
Water never tasted better to a tired man! 
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Our gun editor with his 
white-tail, downed with 
a ‘scope-sighted .270 










































BOUT the most polite name I 

have ever heard the Tortil- 

lita Mountains called is a 

pile of rocks. The worst 

name? Well, it wouldn't do to re- 

peat it in a family journal like OUT- 

DOOR LIFE. Once I was hunting jave- 

linas (the little Western wild hogs) in the depths of the 

range when a weary hunter toiled up to join me through 
the rocks of a canyon. 

“Nice country, isn't it!’ I said by way of making conver- 
sation with the newcomer. 

“Nice country?” he snorted. “This rocky, hot, barren, 
ugly rattlesnake-infested, God-forsaken pile of boulders? 
Why, . ; ss 

It’s all in the point of view. The Tortillitas rise about 
fifteen miles northwest of Tucson, a community of more 
than 100,000 people and the second largest city in Arizona. 
In spite of this, that rough little range, which is only about 
four miles across at its widest and about twenty miles long, 
is excellent game country. Herds of javelinas prowl its 
rocky canyons. Hundreds of mule deer range on its ridges, 
and in good years its interior valleys swarm with Gambel’s 
quail. A few white-tails also range the brush of their rocky 
hillsides—-and therein lies a tale. 

In the fall of 1946 I had devoted most of my time and 
energy during the first week of the deer season to guiding 
my two sons. I had not fired a shot. At the beginning of 
the second week of the season, when desert mule deer as 
well as white-tails became legal, I had a date to hunt with 
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Bill Everhart, a Pennsylvania businessman who had retir¢« 
to a charming little ranch on the west side of the Torti 
litas. The night before the mule-deer season opened, Iv 
Nelson, Clarence Heep, and I threw our rifles and bedrol)s 
into a light truck, and went out to Bill’s place. 

The next morning we were up long before the first gray « 
dawn. We ate a quick breakfast and then drove over to t! 
little ranch of Ernest Carpenter, who lived right in one . 
the big canyons in the Tortillitas. Heep and Ivon elected t» 
hunt on foot, but Bill, Carpenter, and I saddled horses an 
headed out for the high country up a steep, narrow trai 
As we set out it was very cold, and still so dark that we 
could barely see the jagged black outlines of the mountains 
against the first frosty gray of dawn. As we climbed higher 
it grew gradually lighter, but almost an hour later—when 
we were on top and ready to start hunting—-the canyons 
were still in deep shadow. 

Finally Carpenter pulled up. “Let’s tie our horses here 
he suggested. “That canyon over to our left is good deer 
country, and we’re likely to see bucks in the side canyons 
that run into it.” 

I dismounted, tied my horse, and pulled my ’scope-sighted 
.270 out of the saddle scabbard. Bill had a Model 94 Win- 
chester carbine in .30/30; Carpenter had a Model 14 Rem- 
ington pump-action carbine in .35 Remington caliber. Both 
were using open iron sights. 

Almost as soon as we left the horses we were picking our 
way along the side of a canyon about 300 feet deep, hoping 
to spot a buck below. We couldn’t make much time, of 
course, and we couldn't go very quietly, because we were 
negotiating a mass of rocks, some no larger than base- 
balls, some larger than houses. 

We hadn’t gone more than 200 yards when I saw a move- 
ment far below and sat down to put the binoculars on it, 
while Bill and Carpenter kept on to look into the head of 
the next side canyon. The movement turned out to be a 
lean and hungry-looking range steer, and I was putting the 
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glasses back into the case when I heard Carpenter let out 
an echo-bouncing whoop. “There he goes!” 

I scrambled to my feet, grabbed my rifle, and started 
running to a spot where I could look into the side canyon. 
I heard a shot, then another. When I got to a place where 
I could see into the little canyon, I saw a buck running 
along the opposite side about 150 yards away. The light was 
very poor and the gray of the buck’s body blended almost 
perfectly with the gray rock and drab vegetation. But that 
buck was really putting them down and lifting them up, as 
spurts of dust from Bill's .30/30 and Carpenter’s .35 bloomed 
right over the top of his back. 


T WAS the old story of the open iron sight. The light was 

poor and consequently the two hunters were not pulling 
those beads down into the notches of their rear sights. The 
result was that they were overshooting. Since the Tortillitas 
are mule-deer country, I thought the buck was about 4 
three-year-old mule deer. 

While he was running another fifty yards I settled down 
into a good sitting position but I resolved not to shoot until 
it looked as if he was about to get away. He angled higher 
up the side of the canyon, then turned directly away to 
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cross through a notch between two big rocks. The shot was 
really a very easy one, since no lead was involved, and all 
I had to do was to put the cross hairs right on that buck’s 
rear end. Even in that poor light I could see the cross hairs 
sharp and black against the buck as I squeezed the trigger. 
The buck went down as if he had been hit on the head 
with a hammer. 

‘Well, by golly!’’ Carpenter shouted jubilantly. ‘‘There’s 
buck No. 1 before sunup.”’ 

‘‘Nice shot!” Bill said. “I wish I'd had a ’scope. I couldn't 
see these darned sights!”’ 


HILE Carpenter went back to get the horses, Bill and 

I scrambled across the canyon. Our buck was right 
where we had marked him down, as dead as a mackerel. 
But instead of being a small buck mule deer he proved to 
be, to our surprise, a hefty Coues white-tail—very old, 
very large and rangy, and very fat. Because of his age, he 
had a freak head with only two points on each beam, be- 
sides the long characteristic brow tines of the white-tail. 
His 18-inch length of outside curve along the beam put him 
well up in any trophy list, while his spread of 211% inches is 
exceeded by only one head in the record book of North 
American Big Game. 

He looked exactly like the desert white-tails of the coun- 
try along the Sonora coast, in Mexico. His coat was of 
lighter gray than those of the common oak-country white- 
tails, and the top of his tail was a bright brick-red. In body 
he appeared to be the largest Coues buck I had ever shot, 
and I made a tentative guess of 118 to 120 pounds for his 
dressed weight. The 130-gr. Winchester Silvertip bullet had 
struck him on the right side of his left ham and had driven 
forward and up through the abdomen. The exit hole was 
behind the shoulder just to the right of the backbone. 

When Carpenter joined us, he was as astonished as we 
had been and swore that here was a cross between a mule 
deer and a white-tail. I am sure he was not, however, as 
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country, meets up with a sur- 
prise — and still an- 
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the animals produced by that rare cross have tails that are 
black on top and much smaller than those of the purebred 
white-tail. It is curious, though, that our buck had not 
lifted his tail, as is the custom among scared white-tail 
deer, as he ran along that canyon. Bill suggested that 
maybe he had lived with mule deer so long that he did not 
know how a white-tail should act. 

We dressed the buck, hung him in the fork of a stunted 
little tree, and then proceeded to hunt slowly up to the 
head of that great canyon and clear to the top of the range. 
Not another deer did we see. However, in the next canyon 
over, where Ivon and Heep had planned to hunt, we heard 
a tremendous barrage of rifle shots. 

By the time we had reached the crest, the sun was high 
and hot and the jackets that had felt so good that morning 
now smothered us. Below us we could see more canyons, 
more ridges—all barren, rocky, formidable. As we watched, 
we heard a fusillade of shots in a canyon half a mile to our 
right. Then, far below us, we saw a herd of a dozen does 
and fawns running as if possessed. I watched them through 
the glasses while they crossed a series of ridges, but not 
one had antlers. The eyes of some eager hunter had been 
as poor as his shooting, and all the deer got was a whale 
of a good scare. 

Noon found us at an abandoned ranch house far down in 
the bottom of a great canyon. Several hunters had gathered 
there. All reported seeing bucks, but only one had con- 
nected, and he had a fat little two-point mule deer. 

My ’scope-sighted .270 aroused a lot of interest. The boys, 
after examining it, opined that the 'scope was a wonderful 
invention for the target range but no good for the serious 
work of game hunting. Carpenter snorted that they should 
have told that to a big white-tail buck that was hanging in 
the fork of a tree up there on top of the mountain. 


BOUT 1:30 we got aboard our faithful caballos and rode 
A a mile or so to the head of another canyon. Carpenter, 
saying he’d hunt up the big ridge on its south side, took the 
horses. Bill and I footed it down into the canyon to hunt. 
Since I already had a buck I was just going along for the 
exercise, and to be in on the fun 

(Continued on page 97) 


Everhart (right), with 
a husky mule deer to 
his credit, gets the au- 
thor's congratulations 





‘t#EAVE me tell you somethin’ about 
catfish,’ Pap Doakson said, shak- 
ing the stem of a stubby cob 
pipe under my nose for emphasis. 

“They're the stubbornest, orneriest crit- 

ters that ever swum under the water! 

When they feel like bitin’ you can 

take 'em on beer-bottle caps. But when 

they don’t you couldn't even persuade 

‘em with a T-bone steak smothered 

in onions!” 

“Don't you think that goes for all fish, 
-ap ?"’ I countered. 

“Yeah, to some extent,”’ Pap conceded 
grudgingly, “but there ain’t no bass, 
pike, or wall-eye as contrary as an old 
channel cat. He's just full of natural- 
born cussedness. His whole family is 
the same way. You take a mad tom 
no bigger’n your thumb and he’s got a 
sting that hurts worse’n any yellow- 
jacket you ever tangled with.”’ 


By JOE E. TUCKER 


Pap tamped a fresh load in the pipe 
and leaned back on his elbows. “Catfish 
is in a class by themselves,’”’ he con- 
cluded. ‘There ain't a drop of sweetness 
and light in the whole tribe!” 

I couldn't think of a good argument 
to offer him. We were sitting on the 
bank of the Little Sioux River below 
Anthon, in one of the best catfish dis- 
tricts in western Iowa. We had made 
the 150-mile trip from Des Moines be- 
cause of reliable reports that the annual 
catfish carnival on grasshoppers was in 
full swing on the Little Sioux. There is 
a period in July and August each year 
when a grasshopper, drifted along the 
bottom in the deep holes of that river, is 
almost as sure to get attention as a 
freezer of ice cream at a Sunday-school 
picnic. 

That period was now at hand, and for 
a week before Pap and I left Des Moines 








on Friday night the channel cats had 
been living up to everything that was 
expected of them. But this was Satur- 
day noon, and we had just come off the 
river after a pleasant but unproductive 
morning of catfishing. 

We had tried grasshoppers, and when 
they failed to get results we had turned 
to night crawlers. They worked no bet- 
ter. In the middle of the forenoon Pap 
switched to chicken entrails while I 
baited up with commercial stink bait. 
The catfish weren't interested, and that 
was that. We quit for lunch without so 
much as a 12-inch fiddler to show for 
our efforts. I couldn’t blame Pap for 
being exasperated. We'd lost half a 
night’s sleep on the drive over—and, I 
reminded myself, if we’d stayed home 
and fished the Raccoon we might have 
done some business. 

On the other hand, having devoted 
years to a scientific study of the private 
lives of catfish, I couldn’t much blame 
them either. I knew 'em well enough to 
realize that they have strong feelings on 
when to feed and when to fast. They’re 
convinced there is a time and a place for 
everything, eating included, and as Pap 
had pointed out, nobody can change 
their minds. Well, that’s their privilege, 
after all. I said as much to Pap finally, 
but he just grunted and went on wat 
ing the swirls in the current of 
Little Sioux. 

Be it said for the record»however, 
that when we went back to fishing with 
grasshoppers late that afternoon, it took 
a little less than two hours to account 
for our limit of fifteen channel cats 
apiece. Pap felt far more friendly 
toward the catfish tribe when we started 
back to Des Moines. 

“They’re as contrary as the devil h 
self,’’ he comment- 
ed, “but I guess 
maybe that’s wiiat 
makes ‘em worth 
fishin’ for.” 


Lots of fun ahead, 
IF he knows where, 
when, and how to 
find the big ones 
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There’s no de- Try ‘em when the 
nying that a chan- river's high and 
nel cat has his muddy. You'll get 
moods, the same some real action! 
as any fish, and 
some of them seem unaccountable. But 
whether he happens to be gobbling up 
everything in sight or turning up his 
nose at the choicest offering the current 
brings him isn’t entirely a matter of 
whim, by any means. There are certain 
vell-defined rules that govern catfish 
vehavior. Those rules account for a big 
vercentage of the good catches of chan- 
nel cats that are taken—-and also for 
nany a fishless trip. Anyone who means 
to go after channel cats consistently will 
find it worth while to learn the condi- 
tions of water and weather most likely 
to result in a catch. A little ‘book l’arn- 
in’”’ on the where and when of catfish 
appetites, gleaned in advance, will pay 
big dividends. 

Probably no other game fish of our 
inland waters is less finicky than the 
cat. His bill of fare includes literally 
thousands of items, many of them far 
removed from the normal realm of fish 
food. He eats other fish, mammals, am- 
phibians, reptiles, insects, shellfish, car- 
rion, fruit, seeds, leaves, sand, coal, rub- 
ber heels off old boots, and even portions 
of the want-ad section of the local paper. 
We've actually found all those items in 
the stomachs of channel cats we have 
cut open and examined as part of the 
studies carried out by the Iowa Conser- 
vation Commission. They are the goats 
of the underwater world, for sure! 

As for baits, they are lured to their 
doom with such oddities as blood, chick- 
en guts, overripe cheese compounds, asa- 
fetida, essence of sour clam, tincture of 
toad, and the livers of soft-shell turtles, 
in addition to a staggeringly long list of 
orthodox attractions. 

So if you merely compile a list of the 
foods that are relished by a channel cat 
you are almost certain to conclude that 
he can be caught any hour of the day or 
night, most of the year, on anything an 
angler chooses to offer him, and any- 
where in the river he happens to live. 
That sounds logical, but it doesn’t work 
out in practice. And in our investiga- 
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tions we have discovered several good 
reasons for their periodic refusal to co- 
6perate. 

We have learned, to begin with, that 
despite his comprehensive taste, the 
channel cat is prone to take only one 
food at a time and to stay with it until 
the supply runs out or he tires of 
eating it, exactly as a human may grow 
weary of pork chops if he has ’em fora 
steady diet for two or three weeks. 

We have uncovered several interest- 
ing examples of this. In each case we 
found the entire catfish pdépulation in a 
given stretch of river feeding for days 
on one thing to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. And the favored item may 
be what most anglers would consider 
definitely second-rate fish food, too. 

For example, back in the spring of 
1941 the channel cats in the Des Moines 
River in the vicinity of the Ledges State 





Park went on an elm-seed binge. For 
days, we found, they were living on 
white-elm seeds that fell or were blown 
into the river. No other food had any 
appeal for them while the seed spree 
lasted. 

Last summer, in the same section of 
the same river, the minute water plants 
known as filamentous algae moved to 
the top of the list. Catfish examined in 
August had gorged on the stuff—at the 
same time ignoring, so far as the stom- 
ach examinations revealed, an abundant 
supply of minnows, insects, and other 
select fish food present in the stream. 
And they flatly refused to bite on any 
of a wide variety of standard catfish 
baits offered them by fishermen over a 
period of days! 

We have examined the stomach con- 
tents of more than 1,200 channel cats 
in the last several years and we have 
found very few individuals that were 
feeding on a variety of foods at one 
time. If they were taking insects the 
stomachs contained little else. If plant 
food of one kind or another were favored 
at the moment, then the minnows, aqua- 
tic worms, frogs, and crawdads hadn't 
much to worry about. When the catfish 
turned to minnows for a change, seeds 
and berries disappeared from the stom- 
achs and other members of the animal 
kingdom were eaten rarely, if at all. 

Here, then, we have one big reason 
why you can’t be sure of taking a good 
string of channel cats every day you 
go out, even at times when they are not 
on a hunger strike and in places where 
they are definitely prowling. They may 
be feeding willingly enough, but not on 
a class of food that includes the bait you 
offer. Here, too, lies a cardinal rule for 
the catfisherman. If you don’t connect 
in the first half 
hour, don’t give 
up and go home. 
Don't (Contin- 
ued on page 85) 





To end the day on 
a happy note, fry 
a mess of channel 
cats for your supper 
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Here’s a blast from a writer who lets go with both barrels—with the 
hunters of America his target. He learned how to handle a shotgun in 
childhood and used to hunt a good deal—rabbits, foxes, turkeys, doves, 
and quail. Now he has quit, for what seem to him sound reasons. We don’t 
agree with his conclusions, but he speaks with such obvious sincerity that 
we believe he deserves a hearing. 


. What is your slant on the subject? Think it over . . . then write us what 
—THE EDITOR 


you think, and why. 


ANY of my friends are hunt- 

ers. They do not hunt for 

food, though they may eat 

what they kill. They do not 
tramp the woods and fields for exercise. 
They do not hunt to enjoy nature. Nor 
do they hunt for the companionship of 
other hunters. 

There are people who go hunting for 
these reasons, and who are not inter- 
ested in the kill. They are not genuine 
hunters. The real hunter will often con- 
ceal his basic motive with one or more 
of these excuses. He may even delude 
himself. These motives are rationaliza- 
tions thrown up to satisfy squeamish 
consciences. 

The hunter hunts in order to kill. Let 
him deny it, as many of them do. It is 
still true. There is in the hunter a deep- 
rooted lust for blood, an urge to take 
life. The hunter finds his satisfaction 
not in nature, exercise, or companion- 
ship, but in killing. The more difficult 
the hunt, the more art required to en- 
tice the game, the more dangerous the 
quarry, the greater is the elemental 
fulfillment the hunter finds in finally 
bringing death to the hunted. 

Many hunters are outraged by such 
a charge. They are peaceful bank 
clerks, filling-station attendants, school- 
teachers, ministers, and public officials. 
They are kind, friendly people, pillars 
of church and community. They love 
woods and fields and outdoor exercise, 
and perhaps a week-end drunk now 
and then at the hunting camp. They 
angrily deny that they want to have 
blood on their hands. But they do not 
fail to take their guns along when they 
go out to enjoy nature and exercise and 
good companions and a bottle of bour- 
bon. They do not understand them- 
selves. They cannot admit, even to 
themselves, that the one major motive 
that sends them upon the hunt is a 
powerful urge deep within them to go 
out and kill. 

Obviously this is a primitive satisfac- 
tion and unworthy of a civilized man. 
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It should have a great appeal to mo- 
rons, and it does. A high percentage of 
hunters, including most of the habitual 
practitioners, consists of dull people 
with few intellectual interests, people 
who never read a book and whose idea 
of art is the comics and hillbilly music. 
The moronic hunter is usually a coarse 
and brutal man. His simple, ruthless 
delight in killing can often be plainly 
witnessed. 


UT apparently normal and intelligent 

people also hunt. Even these are 
mentally suspect. Why should any in- 
telligent person find pleasure in man- 
gling the bodies and taking the lives of 
little birds and animals? Or of big 
ones? To kill birds and animals for 
food, or for the purpose of exterminat- 
ing pests, or for some other adequate 
reason is intelligent. To kill them for 
the fun and joy of killing is psycho- 
pathic. 

Avoiding psychiatric jargon, it is not 
difficult to understand the subconscious 
mental processes of the hunters. 

A gun in the hands of some little 
man who finds himself kicked around 
by life and his boss and his wife makes 
him a powerful creature with the power 
of dealing death to other creatures. 
After a tough week of hard work and 
reprimands and small pay at his ma- 
chine or desk, he drives fifty miles out 
of the city on Sunday morning, poaches 
upon some farmer's land, and plays the 
réle of a cunning, invincible dealer of 
death to peaceful bunny rabbits and 
blackbirds. The killing builds up his 
sagging ego and restores a little of his 
lost confidence. Not that he under- 
stands what occurs. All that he is 
aware of is his great hunt: the killing 
of three rabbits and five blackbirds. 

And there is the executive type who 
finds relaxation in hunting. For days 
he gives his concentrated time and 
thought to the intricacies of selling 
fertilizer or fish or horse feed. His busi- 
ness activities are a matching of wits, 





WHY I GAVE UP | 





cunning, and shrewdness with compet- 
itors and buyers and sellers and tax 
agents. In many instances he takes a 
beating, not being shrewd enough. So 
he goes deer hunting, telling himsel! 
that he is again matching wits, this 
time with the deer. 

But there are two differences. He has 
a gun, while the deer cannot shoot back 
(more’s the pity). And it really is not 
important whether he wins over the 
deer or not, though he does profoundl) 
desire to win—that is, to kill. If he kills 
the deer, he, like the little man, bolsters 
his ego and replenishes his confidence 
If he fails to kill he can still buck him 
self up by getting drunk that night a! 
the lodge. He cannot lose seriously, 
whether he kills or does not kill. 


EOPLE who are not very intelligen' 

people who are mediocrities, an‘ 
people who are not happy like to hun 
In killing wild creatures they find a: 
illusion of success and power. The 
great, the busy, and the successful als 
like to kill. Killing sustains the cont 
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HUNTING 


THE HUNTER ---~- does he, as 
the author of this article 
a declares, kill just for the 
love of killing ? 





dence 


and power they have attained. 

When one considers the matter, hunt- 
ing is actually a low and primitive and 
brutal form of pleasure. The hunter is 
to some extent a.maladjusted person 
who derives fun and happiness from 
the act of killing birds and animals. 
He is the kind of person who has a 
good time breaking the bones and 
mangling the bodies and ending the 
lives of wild creatures. Can he deny 
this? He cannot, for that is what he 
does, and he enjoys doing it. He ra- 
tionalizes his conduct with a lot of ro- 
mantic tosh about the chase, nature, 
and sportsmanship, but fundamentally 
the thing that interests him is very 
clear, though not simple. It is the de- 
Sire to kill. 

It is of course a pretty thing to 
Watch well-trained dogs work. It is a 
bit of art to call up a turkey gobbler. 
It is a genuine thrill to see a deer slip- 
ping through the woods like a buzzard’s 
Shadow. But a hunt seldom is an equal 
contest or gives a sporting chance for 
the hunted. Men with their dogs and 
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guns and their continual forays against 
the animal kingdom have already ex- 
terminated some species and have so 
decimated others that there is very 
little good hunting left in the United 
States except upon preserves and in 
remote areas of difficult terrain. 


HE U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
reports that some species of animals 
have completely vanished from our 
country, and that fifty additional spe- 
cies are in danger of extermination. 
Trappers are responsible along with 


hunters for the disappearance of our 
wildlife. Game wardens with whom I 
talked in recent months stated that 


they had never seen so many hunters 
and so little game. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service reports that for some spe- 
cies of game there are actually more 
hunters than individuals of the species. 
The latest official estimate of the water- 
fowl population of the entire North 
American continent was 54,000,000 
birds. There are at least 1,000,000 
hunters, each of whom would joyously 





kill fifty-four ducks and gecse in a sea- 
son if he were able to do it. 


These conditions are proof enough 
that the average hunter is neither a 
good sport nor a good sportsman. I 


know many hunters, most of whom are 
very good people when not hunting. 
Four out of five of them are not good 
sports upon a hunt. Nor is the average 
hunter a good sport under any condi- 
tions. 


UNTERS prate about sport and 
by sportsmanship, but most of them 
are game hogs. They kill and kill and 
kill and keep on killing, regardless of 
bag limits. They will scour an entire 
county for weeks to kill the last surviv- 
ing bear, and how happy they are to 
bring the pathetic body into camp. They 
will hunt a covey day after day until 
they get the last quail. They sneer at 
game laws. They bait fields for doves 
and other birds and kill them until they 
are exhausted from firing. They esti- 
mate their kill by the size of the piles of 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Mac with a three-pound smallmouth from the lake we had to portage to 





man 
The day before, on Vermillion, I'd managed to catch this northern pike 


Fishing Jroblem .. from 


P IN the Minnesota border country—-the land of tall 
timber, sparkling backwoods lakes, and fighting 
fish—-a postwar air-borne invasion by eager anglers 
was getting under way when I went fishing there 
last season. Sleek little amphibious airplanes were winging 
fishermen deep into old canoe-trail areas in increasing 
numbers. Lakes which in the past saw only two or three 
fishing parties a year were getting a big play, and in all 
likelihood will draw even more anglers in years to come. 

What does this mean for the future of fishing——not only 
in Minnesota but in other sections of the country where the 
airplane has brought remote waters within an hour or so of 
great centers of population? 

Officials of the Minnesota Department of Conservation 
are keeping an eagle eye on the situation. Similarly, in 
Washington, D.C., the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
watching developments closely. But more of the serious 
aspects later. Right now let me tell you about one of those 
hidden little lakes which has fallen under the shadow of 
airplane wings. 

When I was there, pike fishing in Vermillion Lake had 
fallen off to the point where it was just plain hard work to 
pick up a decent catch. Old-timers, tongue in cheek, ex- 
plained it away with the time-worn cliché, “It’s just them 
dog days when you can’t even catch a cold.” 

As we sat in the big log lodge warming our moccasin- 
clad feet before a pine-stump fire, there was moaning and 
wailing among the fishing fraternity. One character from 
Chicago, known to us regulars as the Dude, stanchly 
maintained his pessimistic attitude about the merits of the 
lake as a pike haven. 

“I've fished,”’ he boomed to the room in general, “all over 
the country, and I tell you the fish in this lake are like us; 
they're vacationing—-if there are any of the darned things 


left.” 
From somewhere out of the depths of an oversized red- 
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and-white wool shirt a voice added, ‘“‘The Indians net all the 
big fish, and the pike that miss the nets get speared through 
the ice in the wintertime.” 

I smoked my pipe and kept silent. And then in the back 
of the old brain a thought struggled. As the Dude yipped 
on about how he'd rather fish salt water than all the blan! 
blank Minnesota border lakes, it came to me. 

I nodded at Mac and motioned toward the door. As u! 
obtrusively as possible, we arose from the gripers’ circle 
and slipped out into the crisp Northern night. A full moon 
danced rippling beams across the dark waters of Vermillion 
Lake as we made our way to the Big Bay dock and sat on 
the diving board, our pipes lighted. 

“Mac,” I told him, ‘‘a few miles down Big Bay, and off 
about over there, is Bass Lake. I've fished it once or twice 
a year for many years. The old-time guides say there are 
bass in that lake—big ones that put up a real battle—but 
I've never been able to catch one. I know they’re there. 
Doc gets them on a fly rod and Fred has told me how they hit 
surface plugs in the evening.” 

“Well,” Mac suggested as he touched another match to 
his brier, “let's give it a whirl tomorrow. This darned pike 
fishing - 

“It’s bass water, Mac. Deep, clear, and cold. Spotted 
with lily pads and fallen pines around the shoreline. It’s not 
very big, though. Couple of miles long and a mile or so 
wide. Few islands in it—mostly rock—and a lot of weeds 
under the surface in the west end. No roads into it; strictly 
portage.” 


SUGGESTED that we pick up Roy Stoddard, genial p 

prietor of Glenwood Lodge. Roy’s an old friend of mine and 
a first-rate plug caster. Mac was enthusiastic. We hurried 
back to our cabin and he brought out a collection of plugs 
and bass baits, enough to start a sporting-goods business. 
So that night we oiled our reels, soaked leaders, polished 
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Ss aw ee 


ickle, and got t n shape for a daybreak take-off. 

A cabin boy hammered 6n our door at 5 a.m. It was 
ark and cold, but no breeze was blowing. Occasionally 
the moon peeped from behind the clouds. As we stumbled 
1rough the woods to the main lodge for a quick breakfast, 


fac allowed as how it should be a halfway decent day for 


September. Bacon and eggs plus some hot coffee put us in 
1ape for the voyage and we shoved off in our outboard at 
out 6 o'clock, following the shoreline in a rising mist. 
re we picked up Roy, we passed a few early birds fishing 
e reefs off Spider Island for pike, but we saw no action 

just a few cold, hunched-up anglers working back and 

forth off the island’s rocky shore. 


3e- 


sand beach at the portage. A big, black loon honked at 
us and took off across the water like a huge flying boat. 
Ahead of us was a hike of three quarters of a mile through 
granite-rock outcroppings, fallen pines, deep brush, and 
marshland. As we stretched a bit on the shore, I noticed a 
few small green frogs, still numb from the night, 
perched on a water-soaked log. More from force of habit 
than anything else, I snapped them up and carried them 
along in a shirt pocket. Frogs are great appetizers for 
lunker bass that lie in the deep water in the middle of the 
day when fiy casting slacks off. A few minutes later, fear- 
ing that the Bass Lake huskies we were after might be on 
a meat diet entirely, we gathered up some more frogs. Then 
we were ready to move on. 

Picking up our oars, packsacks, and fishing rods, we 
broke our way into the portage trail. There were no foot- 
prints in the loamy, leaf-mold path; obviously no one had 
been along that way for at least several days. So 
good. We had to gamble that no one would be using the 
beaten-up old rowboat that was usually tied along the shore 
at the other end of the portage. 


Pps broke as we cut the motor and slid up on a 


cold 


far so 


lhe SY ERWIN D. SIAS 


Here’s a timely article on a controversial sub- 





ject in which anglers from coast to coast have 


a deep interest. 
as well. 


sportsmen 


> Ag a 
lt was Mac who led the way along the hidden trail About ready tos 
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And it’s a good fishing yarn 
Read it, then let us know what stand 


in your state take on the question 


hove 


Mac and Roy led the way. We'd gone only a few hundred 
yards when Mac stopped, turned, and pointed into the brush. 
About fifty yards to starboard stood a beautiful, sleek doe, 
her big ears pointed skyward. We watched quietly and soon 
she whirled, jumped high over a fallen log, and darted into 
the thicket. 

‘Plenty of ‘em around here,” Roy remarked. 
place to be in deer-hunting season 

Bass Lake, rimmed with jack pine and cottonwood, was 
calm when we arrived at the water’s edge. The surface of 
the crystal-clear water was broken only by an occasional 
swirl where a small fish rose for minnows. But the boat was 
half filled with water were and rotted, and 
the oarlocks had seen much Mac grimaced. 
“Will she float us?” he asked 

“Don’t want too much complaining about that tub,” 
interjected. ‘“‘She’s mine 

Chagrined, we got down to bailing. Mac had been a sailor 
during the war—an officer on a mine sweeper in the Medi- 
terranean—and before long our little vessel was as close to 
shipshape as possible 

Mac and Roy set up the casting rods, one with a deep- 
running lure and the other with a surface plug. I rowed 
while the boys tossed neat casts along the fallen timbers on 
the south shore. They retrieved slowly, braced for that sud- 
den shock that denotes the smallmouth bass. Nothing doing. 
Mac brushed the sweat from lighted a pipe, and 
relaxed while Roy threw a frog-finish plug up the shore. 

There was a strange lack of action-—and the best part of 
the early-morning fishing was almost over. It was the same 
old refrain as we coasted along, occasionally flicking a bait 
into the brush. No soap 

“Dammit, boys,” I blurted, ‘‘this is the same thing that’s 
happened every other year I’ve fished this blasted lake. It 
looks perfect, but where are the bass?” 

toy recommended patience, assuring us that there were 
plenty of fish down below us some- 
where. And we fished on. After a 
bit Mac “Not much worse 
than pike fishing so far; about fifty- 
fifty, I’d he grumbled. ‘“May- 
be they’re at the other end of the 
Let's really give it a going 


“It's a great 


kk Ose 


Boards 
better days 


Roy 


his brow 


spoke up 
Say, 


place 
over.” 

Mac’s the typical die-hard. He'll 
fish until the last bell is rung, and to 
rowed on down the 
It got to be 11 o’clock and the 
sun was high, but there were some 
shadows left along the shore where 
pines and birches hung low over the 
water's edge It looked as though 
the morning casting was over, so 
Mac snapped off his plug, attached a 
82) 


please him we 


lake 


(Continued on page 
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off—in the only craft available. 
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By 
CLYDE 
ORMOND 


Patience is what the hunter of 
Canadas needs most, especially 


in winter inidaho. These menhad 


lots of it and despite all the dis- 


comfort came home with birds 
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HE Biblical Job, had he been equipped with decoys 
white costume, a blood transfusion from Nimrod, luck 
and a 10 gauge Magnum, would have been a good 
goose hunter. By this I mean, that of all the many 
qualifications that a successful goose hunter must have, 
patience is perhaps the most necessary. Yet once bitten by the 
goose-hunting bug, nothing except more goose hunting will 
even appease the virus it causes to multiply in a man’s red 
blood. It becomes cumulative, incurable. And if anything can 
make a philosopher out of a hunter, it’s wild-goose chasing 

Take last season, along the upper stretches of the North 
Fork of Idaho’s Snake River, for example. 

Burn hadn’t been worth a tinker’s damn all season. I'd 
made the mistake of telling him about the one time in a 
million that Jack and I had taken a limit of the great birds 
on a last-minute chance, the season before. In glowing 
terms, I had painted for him those final, tantalizing few‘ 
minutes, with the sun a coppery disk before sunset, the clar- 
ion ee-aur-awk-ing of a dozen of the big sky monarchs 
pounding our blood as they swung to the call from a half 
mile as if pulled by a string, the breathless seconds when they 
were only 100 yards away, then eighty, then not more than 
seventy. 

At last they set their pinions and gabbled gregariously 
as they swung low to the pasteboard Judases, and big black- 
webbed triangles of landing gear were visible. Then camé 
the release of months of pent-up waiting, hoping, fearing, 
and at long last getting the elusive birds in range. Our 12 
gauges roared. 

“And there they were, Burn, three big Canadas, tum- 
bling in spaced formation, like three steps of a stairway, 
and the others climbing to high Heaven. It was what wed 
lived for, the whole year!”’ 

Unhappily, I forgot to mention the frozen dowels of toes 
in our boots, the wind slashing down from the north like the 
snarling bite of a demon, the blood in our veins congealed 
into liquid ice from twelve interminable hours of huddling 1D 
the snowdrift blind, waiting for that one flimsy chance. 
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So Burn wanted to go goose hunting. I’d gone, I’d got ‘em, 
I'd bragged about it, and now I must take him. Now Burn is 
possessed of great tenacity, a 12 gauge single shot, and a 
thirty-year desire to bust a goose—a desire that was at the 
seam-breaking point. 

Down he came one day, his face beaming with expecta- 
tion. “I can get off work today,” he said. “‘Let’s go get that 
goose!” 

‘I haven’t got a goose call yet,’’ I answered. 

‘Let’s go without waiting for it.”’ 

And with snow now, we'll need white costumes.” 

‘T’ve got one made already.” 

So off we went, some eighty miles up the Yellowstone 
Highway, to that still-primitive country adjacent to the 
great National Park, where the North Fork of the Snake 
River is but freshly born of Big Springs and settles itself 
for a rest through pine-carpeted rolling hills, before it takes 
to plunging and swirling through the rocky gorges below. 

Now the whole Island Park country 
was a Christmasy mass of gleaming 
white from a foot of new-fallen snow. 
Pines were festooned under the burden 
and stood in rapt silence. Mount Saw- 
tell (Sleeping Indian) was a purple 
lithographed giant. The air was frigid, 
hushed, and the early sunshine was 
only a temporary breather before 
more snow. 

We left the car parked along the 
graded snowbank of the highway and 
hiked through knee-deep snow for 
two miles to the river. And a quarter 
of a mile from where it twisted—an 
indigo ribbon with a fog crown—we 
heard geese! 

Burn’s face cracked in a wide grin. 
“Oh, boy! Listen to that! Let’s sneak 
up on ’em.” 

“That,” I warned him, “is some- 
thing rarely accomplished.” 

“T can do it.” 

I grinned, took the decoys and the 
lunch, and circled wide in order not to 
disturb his Great Disappointment. In 
his boyhood, Burn had trained him- 
self on river ducks. He could spot a 
wary mallard a mile away, then sneak 
up through the fringing brush to the 
mentally marked spot with the accu- 
racy of a homing pigeon, flush Mr. 
Duck, whang away with his scatter- 
gun and pick a duck neck for supper. 
But Burn didn’t know about geese. 

Half a mile away through the river fog, I watched him 
sneak up on hand and knees, after garbing himself in a 
nightmarish, shroudlike contraption made from one of his 
wife’s bed sheets. While he was still 100 yards away from 
them, fifty great honkers took off, their giant wings pound- 
ing the river’s surface into a roar that sounded like the 
rumble of distant thunder. 

Burn plodded back an hour later, undiscouraged. “I al- 
most got to ’em!”’ he exclaimed innocently. 

Well, you can’t convinee a tyro that a goose’s vision is 
telescopic and that in the last 100 yards he creeps up on 
them he looks as big to the geese as an extra inch on his 
nose would look to his wife. 

Knowing the best flyway, from the failures of the year 
before, we set out the decoys and made certain nothing eye- 
catching was around the rod-square island blind in the mid- 
dle of the river. Then we settled down to the interminable 
business—-known as goose hunting—of sitting motionless, 
like so many white statues. 

Hour after hour we froze it out. Mallards, scaup, golden- 
eyes, and teal bore down the river, impelled by the wind’s 
icy blast. Burn was eager, expectant, as if every minute 
might be the one, and his trigger finger itched. But where 
once I’ve seen him walk, sneak, and track a teal for a mile 
for one shot, now he was immune. He’d graduated from 
ducks. He was after a goose—the big game of the wild- 
fowler. 

We stuck it out all day. Four times, small flocks of geese 
passed over, their rusty-hinge calls abruptly turring the 
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Above, Ormond tries 
to call in a passing 
flock, and at right, 
one of the gang sets 
the stool just before 
the river froze over 































blood hot in our jelled bodies. They’d spot the decoys, but 
pass on, too high, on their rump-warming flights up the 


river from the bird refuge below. We waited, froze, and 
hoped, but it was one of those complete flops a goose hunter 
learns to accept and endure. We hadn't had the patience to 
wait, down home, for that goose call to arrive. A call would 
surely have brought one of those four flocks within range. 

It finally dawned on Burn that you don't simply go forth, 
bag your gander, and go home. With such a beginning, 
you'd have thought he was cured. 3ut he wasn't, as I 
learned a week later. 

My neighbor, Leon, came barging over one stormy, miser- 
able morning. His innocence, too, was refreshing. 

“Let’s go get some geese,”’ he said. “I’ve never been 
goose hunting, but if I was a goose, I believe this is the kind 
of weather I'd pick to live in.’’ Just like that. 

You don’t break the hearts of the innocent. So off we 
went, stopping on the way for Burn-if he still had any yen 
to chase geese. His answer was some- 
thing of a classical milepost in the 

career of a goose-hunting novice. 
“If I go, I'll bet $100 cash we don't 
‘ kill a goose. But if I don’t, I’m afraid 
‘ one of you guys will. Anyhow, I've 

' got to work. So I'll go.” 

On the snowy eighty-mile drive, 
we enjoyed such assorted miseries as 
pulling other cars back onto the 
highway, freezing fingers, and push- 
ing our own chainless chariot up 
Bear Gulch Hill. But Leon wasn’t 
bothered. Innocent as a babe, he 
opined aloud 

“Let's see. Two geese apiece 
that’ll be one for my father-in-law. 
He’s neyer tasted goose, and I prom- 
ised him one. And one for _ us. 

(Continued on page 75) 
























































































































































































































Buffaloes were easy prey for big 
old silvertips who stalked the 
coulees that lead east from the 
slopes of the Canadian Rockies 





ILLUSTRATION BY BOB KUHN 





E CROUCHED with rifles ready for instant ac- edge of the willows in the bottom of the coulee which cut a 
tion, feeling the faintest of evening breezes play- slash through the hills toward the snow-clad peaks of tl! 
ing against our faces. Our eyes strained to bore Rockies a couple of miles to the west of us. In hunting 
holes in the leafy wall of willows growing along bears it is very necessary to keep the wind in your favor 
the bottom of the draw. but in this case the maneuver was rapidly becoming 
“By gosh!" Vermont whispered. “I swear I can smell bear!” endurance test, since three days of warm spring weather! 
* “It may smell like bear to you,” I came back softly, “but had made that particular piece of beef anything but swect | 
it’s just plain dead cow to me—very dead cow! Phew!” It was so high I could almost feel my hat lift at eve 
The object of my remarks was the ragged remains of a breath. In short, it stank to high heaven. 
two-year-old heifer, the latest victim of a big marauding But a bear hunter will put up with almost anything to g 
grizzly. It lay a scant forty yards in front of us on the very a shot at a grizzly, and when that grizzly has killed 
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thousand dollars’ worth of cattle in less than a year, hunting 
vecomes a mighty serious sort of business. Cattle-killing 
grizzlies are not a new thing in the hilly country along the 
oot of the Rockies of southwest Alberta. However, the 
range of the cattle killers is more or less limited to the 
Pincher Creek area. Strangely enough, fifty miles to the 
north, grizzlies rarely bother cattle. But there is a logical 
explanation to this seemingly unreasonable fact. 


HE first white resident of the country, the late Kootenai 

Brown, a frontiersman, squawman, and colorful character 
who was later to become first superintendent of Waterton 
Lakes National Park, arrived in the territory in 1860, while 
the country was still the stronghold of the Blackfoot Nation 
ind buffaloes wandered the plains east of the mountains in 
countless numbers. 
It was Kootenai 
Brown who explained 
the cattle-killing 
grizzly—a sort still 
met with today. 

Unlike the coun- 
try to the north and 
south all along the 
eastern slopes of the 
Rockies, where the 
plains give way to a 
wide band of heavily 
timbered foothills 
before reaching the 
main peaks, in the 
Pincher Creek re- 
gion the prairies run 
almost to the foot of 
the mountains. The 
rivers draining the 
area run due east 
from the mountains, 
crosswise to the old 
migration routes of 
the buffaloes. In the 


A WOUNDED SILVERTIP 
LURKING IN THE BRUSH 
IS JUST ABOUT AS SAFE 
AS A CHARGE OF DYNA- 
MITE WITH A LIGHTED 
SHORT FUSE, BUT THIS 
HUNTER HAD TO GO IN 
AFTER ONE WITH ONLY 
A LIGHTWEIGHT .257! 
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spring tremendous hordes of them slowly grazed their way 
north following age-old instinct. Then as summer waned 
they reversed their direction and headed toward the winter- 
ing grounds farther south 

The big rivers with their high banks and concealed bogs, 


were a constant hazard to these enormous herds, and 
many of the big, shaggy beasts were pushed from the 


precipitous trails on the high banks to lie crippled on the 
rocky bars or in the willow thickets. Others stumbled into 
the quicksand bogs along the fords either to drown or lie 
trapped. The grizzlies of the country were wise to these 
conditions, and in the summer and fall months they cease- 
lessly prowled the river bottoms killing and feeding on the 
strays. Many a shaggy old bull must have made his last 
stand in desperate rage against a big silvertip grizzly. It 
was easy pickings for the bears, and it was no wonder that 
they took advantage of this seemingly endless supply of 
food to satisfy their prodigious appetites. 


den end when the white man arrived in force with his 
greed and his deadly rifle. Buffaloes disappeared almost over- 
night, and the grizzlies and the Indians of the plains, who 
had lived for centuries the ideal life of the carefree hunter 
with limitless game and endless territory at their disposal, 
suddenly were without buffalo meat and starving. 

Forced to give way before the industry of the white man, 
the Canadian Indians retired peacefully to well-chosen re- 
serves to live under treaties. But the grizzly recognized 
neither treaty nor property. Buffaloes were ghosts of the 
past, with nothing to mark their going but bleaching bones 
on the prairies, but in their place the white man’s cattle 
dotted the plains. The cattle were slow and easy to kill, so 
the grizzlies took quite happily to the change of diet. 

The ranchers fought back, trapping and shooting the big 
animals at every opportunity. The tales of narrow escapes 
told by trappers, cow-punchers, and cattlemen would fill a 
book, for the grizzly is a tough and dangerous animal and 
will fight to the finish, asking no quarter and giving none, 
if wounded or cornered. 

Grizzlies live to be fifty years old, and those that had 
killed buffaloes lived to see the ranges invaded completely 
by cattle. They taught their cubs to kill as they had done, 
and so we still have the cattle-killing grizzly with us today. 

Vermont Nixon and I have lived in grizzly country all our 
lives, and both of us had tangled with the big cattle killers 
before, so we knew what we were up against that day. For 
a big animal they are surprisingly quick, as well as being 
crafty and as silent as a shadow in the heaviest cover. Ex- 
perience had taught us that even the heaviest of modern 
rifles can be totally inadequate unless pointed right, and a 
wounded grizzly is one of the most dangerous animals on 
earth. They can soak up an amazing amount of punish- 
ment, and still live long enough to press home a charge 
which can end in a hunter getting severely mauled or a 
one-way ticket to the happy hunting grounds. 


a the easy days of the primitive prairies came to a sud- 


S WE waited in the gathering dusk with fingers on the 
A triggers of our cocked rifles, we hoped that the grizzly 
still enough light for shooting. 
Vermont carried an Enfield .30/06 equipped with ‘scope 
sight, while I had my favorite and only rifle-—a custom-built 
.257 Roberts with all the trimmings including a low-mounted 
i mighty light gun to be 


would arrive while there was 


’scope. This latter might seem like 
using on grizzlies, but it has an impressive record. I have 
shot so much with it that using it is almost instinctive, so 
I was not worried about its possible shortcomings. 
“It looks like he is going to stay away until too late,”’ 
Vermont whispered 
“Let’s mosey up the coulee a 
could be we might spot him.” 
(Continued on page 


I suggested. “It 


way, 
106) 
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DEER STANDING IS 


T FIRST I didn’t see the deer. All I saw was a 
shadowy patch of brown as big as your hat, be- 
tween two beech trunks. But the patch moved 
while I studied it, and that was enough to alert me 
I was watching a well-traveled white-tail runway on 

Beaver Island, in northern Lake Michigan. The runway h 

came up out of a small, thick swamp in front of me, fol- d 

lowed the side of a ridge for a couple of hundred yards, 

wound over the crest, and angled down into another tongue e 

of swamp. Tracks and sign revealed that it was a good 












crossing, used regularly by the deer of the neighborhood 
The fact that there was an abandoned grassy clearing and [ 
an old apple orchard a quarter of a mile beyond the second Se 
swamp likely had quite a bit to do with the heavy traffi pl 
on the runway. White-tails are fond of frozen apples in e? 
November. tk 
It was the first morning of deer season. I had located the m 
stand the afternoon before and had marked it as a good u 
place to kill a buck. I was standing now behind a thick 
screen of young firs, hidden from the runway but with a ru 
clear opening big enough for shooting. I brought the rifle Wi 
up slowly and carefully, avoiding any quick movement that de 
might catch the eye of the on-coming deer. While I waited qu 
I heard a dry stick break, about where the patch of brown th 
had disappeared, and I knew I had not been mistaken. th 
Then I saw the head and neck of a deer slide into sight Wi 
at the far end of a narrow lane flanked with young maples 
and the pale November sun flashed briefly on a nice rack uri 
of polished antlers. if 
That was all I needed. I let the rifle settle back against the 
my shoulder and pulled the gold bead down into the center wil 
of the buck’s neck. He was walking, forty yards away, and the 
the shot was easy. The flat, heavy report of the .300 rolled ] 
through the timber; the deer went out of sight as if a trap- sta 
door had opened under him. He vanished so quickly and so it’s 
completely that for a split second I feared I had missed hou 
But I waited for him to show again among the trees ire 
farther on, and when there was no movement anywhere ou 
in front of me I knew I hadn’t thrown the shot away var 


Runways often follow old logging roads like that at left. But, above 
building an open fire on your stand is a sure way to scare off bucks 
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after all. That buck, I told myself, would never move again. 

I walked over to him. He was lying where he had dropped 
and it was plain that he had not so much as quivered 
after the 180-grain soft-nose slug made contact. It had 
smashed his spine just above the shoulder, literally killing 
him in his tracks. That’s a very satisfying way to put a 
deer down when you can do it. 

I made a mental entry in my notebook of deer-hunting 
experiences: Score one more for runway watching! 

EER hunters argue loud and long as to whether standing 
D or still-hunting accounts for more bucks. No one ever 
settled the argument—and no one ever will. Goth methods 
produce. Which one is better depends to a considerable 
extent on the country, the conditions, and the make-up of 
the individual. Most experienced hunters combine the two 
methods, and do both with about the same degree of caution 
and skill. 

Many a novice, however, makes the mistake of regarding 
runway watching as a dub’s game. He does it the dub’s 
way, thereby lessening materially his chances of killing 
deer. Standing doesn’t call for the craft and stealth re- 
quired in successful still-hunting, but the fact remains that 
there are rules to be followed on a deer stand; important 
things to keep in mind, a right and wrong way to go about 
waiting for your buck. 

Take the deer I killed that morning, for example. There 
are several things about that episode worth remembering 
if you are interested in runway watching. Added together, 
they account for the fact that I filled my license that year 
within an hour after daybreak on the first morning of 
the season. 

In the first place, I had located and picked my shooting 
stand the day before. Experience taught me long ago that 
it’s an excellent plan to get into camp at least twenty-four 
hours before you mean to begin hunting, and scout the 
area thoroughly. Even though you are familiar with the 
country and have hunted there in previous years, this ad- 
vance reconnaissance will save you much wasted time and 





“THIS EXPERT ADVICE CAN ADD A 
BRAND-NEW ZEST TO YOUR SPORT 


will also better your chances materially. Deer change their 
feeding habits from year to year, season to season, and 
week to week. They use one part of their range one month, 
another the next. They even move from day to day, de- 
pending on weather and other conditions. It pays to look 
over your hunting district carefully in advance. 

Next, having chosen a promising runway ahead of time, 
I had gone on my stand before the first gray shooting light 
filtered down through the trees. And I had stayed there, as 
motionless as a stump, for fifty long, tedious minutes. 

Impatience can—-and often does—-cost you your chance 
in deer standing. More than once in my early years as a 
hunter I froze out, or grew weary of waiting, and left my 
stand prematurely. If I went back later I was almost 
certain to find fresh deer tracks indicating what I had 
missed. I have seen the same thing happen to other 
hunters a score of times. I still indulge myself now and 
then to the extent of quitting a stand sooner than my 
judgment tells me I should, mostly because I’m the restless 
type of hunter, but whenever I do I resign myself to the 
fact that in all likelihood I'll lose out on an easy chance 
at a buck. 

Another thing to remember about that incident is that 
I did not see all of the deer until after I had killed him. 
It often happens that way. In runway watching you must 
be alert for a hint of motion, for a shadow that changes 
position, for a spot of gray-brown that doesn’t seem to 
belong in the landscape 


enough of him to shoot at. If I had failed to notice his 
first movement between the beeches, I'd still have located 
him by the stick he broke, in ample time to be ready when 
he came into sight. That’s another common occurrence. If 
you are keeping still and the deer is moving, you have an 


excellent chance f E CT 


Ae don't forget that I heard the deer before I saw 


of locating him 
before he knows 
you are there. If, 








Stond against the sky this way, and the white-tails will spot you 
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Snow, too, silhouettes a hunter—and gives game a chance to see him 
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This buck was shot by a hunter who found a good stand—and stayed put 


on the other hand, you are moving and 
he hears you first, there is little likeli- 
hood that you will even know he is in 
your neighborhood. 


HATEVER you do, however, don’t 

risk shooting on slim evidence. 
It’s all right to listen for deer, but 
don’t throw a shot at a noise in the 
brush. Spotting a feeding buck by 
catching a flash of white as he flicks 
his flag is part of good hunting tech- 
nique—but hold your fire until you see 
antlers and know beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that you do see ‘em. Re- 
member, the legs of a man and the 
legs of a deer walking through heavy 
brush can look amazingly alike. A 
white handkerchief, a white canvas 
glove, and a white deer tail appear 
identical when seen in a thicket at 
fifty yards. A brown hunting coat and 
brown buckskin match all too well. Be 
sure before you shoot. No deer you will 
kill in a lifetime of hunting can 
repay you if you mistake a man 
for a buck just once! 

Of course you'll do your run- 
way watching from a position 
downwind. A deer’s nose is his 
first line of defense; if you fail to 
take the slightest breeze into ac- 
count you're simply wasting your 
time. 

To return to the deer I shot 
from the stand that morning, re- 
member finally that I was hidden 
from sight. Just how important 
a factor that may have been I 
confess I don’t know. 

Few hunters credit the white- 
tail deer with having keen eyes, 
and the bulk of my experience 
confirms that opinion. If an ob- 
ject is in motion a deer will see 
it readily enough. But things that 
do not move are likely to escape 
his notice, unless they are silhou- 
etted against sky or snow. That 
goes for a hunter as well as for 
stumps, logs, and other inanimate 
objects that belong in the land- 
scape. All in all, there seems 
little reason for the runway 
watcher to worry about a deer 
discovering him by sight, so long 
as he has the wind in his favor 
and stays completely motionless. 
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Nevertheless, 
the more trips I 
make to the deer 
woods, the more 
I suspect a deer’s 
eyes serve him 
betteron occasion 
than we give ’em 
credit for doing. 

I had an ex- 
perience a couple 
of falls back that 
left me wonder- 
ing whether 
white-tail vision 
is really as poor 
as I’ve always 
believed. A series 
of incidents in 
our camp that 
year hinted 
strongly that the 
hunter who is 
hidden on a stand 
has a far better chance of getting 
a shot than one who is exposed in the 
open, assuming wind direction and 
other factors are equally favorable. 

There was an exceptionally good 
runway crossing the area where we 
were hunting, in the Mio district of 
northeastern Michigan. Those of the 
party who were familiar with the coun- 
try agreed that this runway was al- 
ways good for one buck each season. 
So when a couple of days of still- 
hunting failed to yield results, I de- 
cided to try standing. 


HAT afternoon I selected my spot 

on the way back to camp. I found 
two windfalls that formed an inverted 
V, facing up the runway and into the 
prevailing wind. Standing behind them, 
I would have a clear view for close to 
300 yards and the wind was almost 
certain to be in my favor. 

In the early morning, before it was 











light enough for shooting, I made my 
way back to that spot. While I waited 
I did something I had never before 
bothered to do on a deer stand: I built 
a crude blind by setting brush in front 
of the two treetops and weaving dead 
ferns in it. The morning was damp and 
raw, and my real aim was to provide a 
partial shelter from the wind, rather 
than to hide myself from any deer that 
might come along. I had never felt 
much concern on the latter score. 

When the blind was finished I rolled 
a section of log into place for a seat, 
and then I had as cezy a stand as a 
hunter could ask for. I sat down on the 
log, with only my head showing over 
the top of the blind, and checked my 
rifle to make sure there was a shell in 
the chamber. When I looked down the 
runway again, a buck with a very nice 
rack was walking straight at me! 

It happened just like that! I hadn’t 
been settled on the stand two minutes. 
I lifted the rifle and put the sights on 
him, but since he was close to 200 
yards off and coming my way I decided 
to wait a few seconds and see what 
would happen. 

What happened was a revelation in 
the advantages of a blind for runway 
watching. He walked along, stopping 
now and then to nip off a bite of browse 
He closed the gap to 100 yards. Fifty 
Twenty. At fifty feet I could make out 
details around his eyes and muzzle, his 
rack loomed up like a mounted head on 
a wall, and my heart was beginning to 
pound. I’ve stalked and shot too many 
deer to be a victim of buck fever, or so 
I believe at least, but I found myself 
wondering how I'd behave if he kept on 
walking to the place where the runway 
passed the blind. He’d be so close then 
that I could reach out and poke him 
with the end of the barrel. But I knew 
I'd never wait that long. 

(Continued on page 94) 





When all the hunters in a large party know the technique of standing, the meat pole speaks for itse'f 
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Te (ONSERVALION PLEDGE-- 


AMERICAS ANSWER TO THE THREAT 
OF DWINDLING RESOURCES 


As the President reaffirms 
the need for maintaining 
our resources and wildlife, 
sportsmen, state agencies, 


youth groups throughout 


the country are heeding— 
and spreading—the Pledge 


PON our natural resources our 
life as a nation depends... .” 
President Truman was speak- 
ing, and the scene was a tropi- 

cal wonderland of lakes and streams, 
mangrove forests, and prairie marshes 
teeming with wildlife in a vast tract 
of southern Florida during recent dedi- 
cation ceremonies at Everglades Na- 
tional Park. 

“The establishment of this park,” 
the President said, ‘“‘ is an object lesson 
and an example to the entire nation 
that sound conservation depends upon 
the joint endeavors of the people and 
their several governments.” 

As the President was outlining the 
federal rdle in conserving our natural 
resources, the people of the nation also 
were making their contribution. 

Sportsman’s groups, schools, and 
civic organizations were carrying the 
campaign into classrooms, homes, and 
meeting places. OUTDOOR LIFE had given 
them the Conservation Pledge, after 
sponsoring a national competition to 
formulate it, and they codperated with 
unprecedented vigor in the task of put- 
ting its principles into practice. 

Never before in our history has the 
necessity for conservation been more 
compelling. The evidence is to be found 
on farmlands devastated by erosion, 
Which attacks nearly 83 percent of our 
high-grade land. Fires roaring through 
invaluable forests destroy billions of 
cubic feet of timber. Mineral wealth is 
being drained from the earth. Contami- 
nated waters menace public health and 
Slaughter millions of fish. The sports- 
man who is concerned, as are all Ameri- 
cans, by this destruction, has special 
Msight into another phase of it-——the 
decline in our wildlife population. 

What is being done to reverse these 
trends? The President gave one answer 
when he pointed out that the new Ever- 
glades National Park will “protect hun- 
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Youngsters learn their first lesson in conservation as they study the Pledge prominently displayed 
at the American Museum of Natural History in New York. The world-famous museum is one of 
the many organizations that have adopted it and are working actively to forward its objectives 


dreds of kinds of wildlife which might 
otherwise soon be extinct.’ 

Another answer, sparked by this 
magazine’s campaign, comes from com- 
munities all over the country. The 
Pledge has been adopted by hundreds 
of clubs and organizations, and many 
thousands of copies of it have been 
distributed. It is recited at meetings; 
reproduced on state game licenses, on 
announcements, and in periodicals. 

Just two out of examples 
illustrate the various ways in which 
the message reaches all groups of 
Americans. Recently the California 
Division of Fish and Game circulated 
post cards on which the Pledge is 
printed. There is a line for the signature 
of sportsmen who subscribe to its aims. 


scores oli 


On the community level, the weekly 
bulletin of the Austin, Minn., Kiwanis 
Club featured the Pledge and added: 

cead that over again and then if you 
should get the urge to take just one 
more bird, fish, or animal think it over.” 

Multiply those efforts by activities in 
every state; the total will indicate the 
scope and the influence of the drive. 

The President said: “ . if we fail to 
heed the lesson of other nations which 
have permitted their natural resources 
to be wasted and destroyed, then we 
shall reap a sorry harvest.” 

Judging by our government’s aware- 
ness of the problem, and by the popular 
response to the Pledge campaign, 
America’s harvest will be a conserva- 
tion program yielding rich dividends. 
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FIRST FIREARMS 


By 
FRED R. ZEPP 


Wheellock firing mechanism 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
RALPH 
CROSBY 
SMITH 


It’s a far cry from the clumsy shooting irons the six- 
teenth-century explorers hunted with, to the precision 
sporting arms of today! Burdened with a young cannon 
weighing maybe fifty pounds and taking half an hour 

to load, they knew it was useless even to try for a fox or 
a winging waterfowl. They were lucky, indeed, to down 
a treed bear or perhaps a standing deer—although two men 
struggled with the darned contraption and all the acces- 
sories that went with it. Read the colorful story of these 
primitive weapons—matchlock, wheellock, snaphance 
—and be thankful times have changed! 


OUR HUNDRED years ago, when white explorers landed on the coast of this country, 
they found a wilderness teeming with wild birds and animals, in such staggering numbers 
that even these hardened adventurers were impressed. Many of them had visited remote 
parts of the known world, but never had they seen a profusion of game to equal this! 

With creatures they had known in the Old World and others they had never seen before 
almost literally dogging their footsteps, the explorers of the 1500’s had good reason to be 
enthusiastic. In Florida alone, according to a Spaniard who came with the expedition of 
Hernando de Soto, discoverer of the Mississippi River, they found lions, bears, wolves, deer, 
cats, rabbits, and dogs they called “jackals’’; also partridges, cranes, ducks, pigeons, thrushes, 
sparrows, blackbirds, hawks, goshawks, and falcons. 

A second Spaniard, writing from northern Florida in June, 1528, and very much interested in 
the strange wildlife about him, gave the first known reference to the possum when he reported 
seeing ‘‘an animal with a pocket on its belly in which it carries its young until they know how 
to seek food.”’ Farther north, on the Virginia coast, a delighted Englishman told of finding 
twenty-eight species of animals and eighty-six different birds in this wonderful new land. 
Truly a hunter’s paradise, in sharp contrast to this day of game shortages and mounting pres- 
sure on our wildlife! 

But these adventurers, like you, had their troubles in hunting. They found plenty of game— 
so much so that the animals were a nuisance at times. But in the midst of this land of plenty 
scores of white men died of starvation and countless others survived only because friendly 
Indians provided food for them. 

Why? Well, the main reason was simply that the explorer had no dependable way of killing 





Wheellock harquebus—one of the first sporting guns made, and a 
direct ancestor of modern firearms. Note, in the illustration on the 
facing page (showing Spanish explorers in the Gulf Coast area), that 
the two-man crew is operating a heavy matchlock musket, while the 
hunter on horseback winds his wheellock harquebus with a spanner 
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the game he hunted. Firearms had started out, no one knows 
definitely when or where, as simple tubes which discharged 
arrows, stones, or any other handy missiles when a torch 
was touched to the powder. By the 1500's they had advanced 
a bit, but were still heavy, unwieldy, slow weapons which 
barring a miracle—-were useless on moving game. And that 
was the crux of the problem. 

Never knowing what they'd find behind the next tree, most 
of these adventurers pinned their faith on the time-tested 
crossbow and the longbow. Nevertheless, they also brought 
along custom-built firearms, most of which fell into one of 
three broad types. 

(In the 1500's guns were new; so were the words used to 
describe them and their working parts. To this day experts 
are still arguing over the exact meaning of various old 
terms, but it will simplify matters if I make flat statements 
now and then, with the understanding that the if’s, and’s, 
and but’s are omitted.) 


OW for a look at the explorers’ arms. Nearly every 
N party carried several specimens from at least one of 
the following classes: 

1. Harquebus. Three or four feet long, this was usually 
designed with a bent stock so the piece could be fired from 
the shoulder. However, many were held against the chest or 
thigh, while some were fired with the barrel in a U-shaped 
rest atop a shoulder-high stand. In an emergency, a heavy 
forked stick could be used instead. The typical bore of the 
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When an explorer fired 
one of those old match- 
locks, even the friendly 
redskins fled in panic 


harquebus was three quar- 
ters of an inch, roughly .75 
caliber, or around 12 gauge; 
weight, ten pounds. 
2. Hand cannon or cul- 
verin. Specifications for this 
varied widely, but it had a 
larger bore and a shorter 
barrel than the harquebus. 
3. Musket. Like the cul- 
verin, this originally was a 
cannon, but it evolved sub- 
sequently into an arm shot 
from the shoulder. In the 
1500’s it was customarily fired from a rest, often with a 
two-man crew, one gunner aiming the piece while the other 
steadied the stand—a practice employed far oftener in the 
early days, on these shores at least, with the musket than 
with the harquebus, though here again there was no one 
definite firing position or aiming technique. 

Like some other cannons of its day, the musket took its 
name from European wildlife. ‘““Musket’”” meant a young 
male sparrow hawk, tiniest of the known hawks, and this 
gun—at that time from four to seven feet long, with a one- 
inch bore—was the smallest cannon. Hence its name. Those 
used by Spanish explorers averaged six or seven feet long, 
weighing from forty to fifty pounds. They had greater 
velocity and longer range than the hand culverin, but were 
more unwieldy. 

These three cumbersome weapons, ancestors of the hunt- 
ing arms you use today, were originally all matchlocks, 
though they weren't known by that name until much later. 
Next time you thrill to the sight of your buck, take a fast 
look down accurately aligned sights, and squeeze the trigger, 
you might give a passing thought to what you'd be up 
against if you tried to make that kill with one of these 
old single-shot, muzzle-loading matchlocks. 

The “match” was a smoldering rope which you touche 
to the priming powder in the flashpan with one hand while 
trying to point the bulky gun in the general direction o! 
your target with the other. (In most cases the mati 
was applied with the right hand, but many of the earliest 
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gunners preferred the left.) This took time, the arm was 
liable to misfire, and the acrid fumes from the smoking rope 
scared off much of the game. In addition, keeping the 
“match” lit at all times was a problem, and a rain squall— 
or even damp weather—would douse the spark in no time. 
All in all, the first hunters had their hands full, even when 
the Spaniards put a heavy, pivoted “serpentine” (so called 
because its S-shape resembled a twisting snake) on the 
harquebus to hold a short length of lighted cord, thus leaving 
both hands free to work the gun. 

This serpentine, incidentally, progressed through many 
different stages. In a sense, it may be considered the 
distant forerunner of today’s hammer. In the early days it 
held the “match” so that its glowing end faced the gunner. 
He pulled this end toward him and down into the flashpan 
to ignite the priming, which then burned through a touch- 
hole and—theoretically—fired the coarser powder and the 
gun. Many harquebuses and muskets used covered flash- 
pans—another relatively new improvement—to keep wind 
and dampness from the priming; a good idea except that it 
meant the hunter had to pause to pull the lid aside before 
firing. 

Gradually, as the trigger was introduced and improved, 
this difficulty was solved. At about the time the Spaniards 
fitted the serpentine to the harquebus, gunsmiths borrowed 
from the crossbow the trigger (at first called the ‘“‘tricker,” 
or thing that does the trick). Like the serpentine this also 
evolved gradually with the passage of the years. In its 
early stages it worked only the serpentine. Later, however, 
it worked both the serpentine and the cover of the flashpan, 
sending the matchlock to the height of its development. 


NOTHER major handicap was the mountain of equip- 
ment needed for each gun. When you kill a buck 
today, you can pack him out without struggling under a 
weighty load of rifle accessories, but if you’d somehow 
managed to down him with a small culverin in those early 
days you'd have had to wrestle the deer, the culverin, the 
burning rope, a flask of coarse powder for loading, fine 
powder for priming, a touchbox of lighted tinder to re- 
kindle the match if it went out, an unwieldy rest for the 
gun, and of course a load of bullets, probably in a leather 
bag complete with tangled strings for you to manipulate 
when you wanted to reload in a hurry! 

But very lucky was the hunter who, cluttered with all this 
gear, ever got a chance to tote a buck home too—because his 
only hope of hitting one came when some hapless deer 
ambled, or was driven slowly, past his stand. Needless to 
say, this didn’t happen often. 

Any hunter making a clean kill knew he was especially 
fortunate because all the firearms at his disposal were de- 
signed for warfare; hunting was merely incidental. And 
even military leaders ranted against having to use weapons 


Scoring one of the first recorded kills with a gun in this country, French- 
men in Florida shot a “crocodile.” (Would we say “‘alligator’’ now?) 
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that were slow and undependable. The feudal knights, 
however, had been quick to see what danger the introduc- 
tion of firearms spelled to them. Arrows rattled off their 
armor; with tolerable luck a quick, unarmored man could 
side-step an approaching shaft. But lead balls, invisible as 
they flew forcefully through the air, pierced even heavy 
armor—and the knights, seeing the day of the gallant sire 
on horseback drawing to its close, complained bitterly 
about the “cowards” who'd stoop to use these new weapons. 

Willy-nilly, and despite all their disadvantages, firearms 
were here to stay. The first men to hunt with them in what 
is now the United States had three favorite methods of 
getting—or trying to get—their game: to have their friends, 
or some Indians, drive an animal s-l-o-w-l-y past their am- 
bush; to bring the beast to bay; or to pick a likely spot 
and trust to luck that some dawdling target would lumber 
past. But successes were few and far between until the 
wheellock made its début. 

Invented at Nuremberg, Germany, about 1515, the wheel- 
lock was the sensation of the age—the first practical sport- 
ing gun (within limitations) the world had ever seen! It 
also introduced into our language the word “lock,” as ap- 
plied to any of these old firing mechanisms, because of its 
resemblance to the common door lock of the time. Although 
you'd laugh at the wheellock today because of its major 
defects— including its slowness and unreliability—it was a 
big step forward over the matchlock, as a sporting arm, 
especially when used on a short-barreled harquebus, when it 
could be fired from the saddle. In addition, the wheellock 
was faster than the matchlock, and—above all—it dispensed 
with the bothersome burning rope. 

This revolutionary and costly firing mechanism consisted 
of three main parts: a strong spring, a revolving steel 
wheel with ragged edges which reached into the flashpan 
from below, and a piece of pyrite (a brass-colored mineral 
iron disulphide—also known as fool's gold). When you set 
out on a hunt you wound the spring with a large key. When 
you sighted game, you uncovered the flashpan and pulled 
the trigger—-harder than you do today-—-thus releasing a 
stop pin and setting the wheel to revolving at high speed. 
The pyrite (or, later, the flint), held in the serpentine, 

(Continued on page 91) 





Fronk and his big Cape 
buffalo—a near-record 
bull finally stopped by 
fourteen heavy bullets 


The author of this unusual chronicle, a noted 
surgeon whose home is Honolulu, Hawaii, has 
hunted big game in many areas of the world. 
But that was only a prelude to his greatest 
adventure, the dream of a lifetime that came 
true when he traveled to Africa for trophies, 
pictures — and the yarn he tells in these pages 


IGH in the western uplands of Kenya lies the Masai 
district, one of nature’s last citadels of wildlife. 
Here an infinite variety of African game roams the 
rolling, grassy plains and hardwood forests—ani- 
mals whose numbers can be reckoned in the countless thou- 
sands. Antelope in endless variety, gazelles, buffaloes, lions, 
rhinos, leopards, elephants, giraffes, zebras—the list seems 
inexhaustible. And here man may enter only at his peril. 

The Masai district is a rough plateau some 6,000 feet 
above sea level athwart that gigantic crack known as the 
Great Rift Valley, which dwarfs even our Mississippi Val- 
ley. The Rift, hundreds of miles wide, runs from Palestine 
down through eastern Africa to Lake Nyasa near the bot- 
tom of that continent. You can trace it by the long string of 
lakes on your map. In western Kenya, the Rift has thrust 
back mountains whose peaks tower 17,000 feet into the sky. 

There is no jungle on the Masai plateau; it’s a country 
astonishingly like our Pacific Northwest. Long, rolling 
plains, rich with grass, are studded by stands of hardwood 
timber. On these plains millions of cattle could graze; the 
black earth seems to await the touch of the plow. Elsewhere 
in Kenya agriculture and cattle raising flourish, for it’s a 
big colony——eleven twelfths the size of Texas. But no man— 
black or white—dares bring his herds into the Masai. For 
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over it all the dreaded tsetse fly 
ranges; its bite means a linger- 
ing but certain death to domesti 
animals. 

It was into that magnificent 
country that my companions and 
I traveled in the first big post 
war hunting safari. I'd like to 
avoid that much-abused word, 
paradise, but no other will d 
Time and again you find yourself 
murmuring, “This is paradise!” 
Never a day went by that we 
didn’t see game by the hundreds 
and thousands of head. 

As I write, I stand again in 
my memory on a hill and watch 
a surging, scintillating mass of 
color as countless zebras grazé 
across a plain. Again I watc! 
a pride of lions as they eat, play, 
and rest within a dozen steps of our motion-picture cameras 
And the hair still rises on my neck as I picture a great 
black buffalo turning, snorting, and charging toward m«¢ 

Ware Camp, a trust-company executive, came along both 
as a hunter and as motion-picture cameraman; Ray Coll, 
ex-war correspondent and journalist, joined up, not to hunt, 
but to make still pictures and write a series of columns 
about our expedition for his newspaper. 

We left Hawaii for Africa on August 5, 1946. We used air 
transport all the way, traveling via California, New York, 
Newfoundland, Ireland, France, Italy, and Egypt to Kisumu 
on Lake Victoria. From Kisumu we traveled southeast to 
Nairobi on a rattling, one-track, narrow-gauge railway, try- 
ing hard to sleep on a narrow wooden shelf which served as 
a berth but kept awake by the jolting of the car and by the 
realization that a lifelong dream was about to become a 
reality. I have hunted for trophies the world over—includ- 
ing the seladang, elephant, tiger, buffalo, and other re- 
nowned big game in Asia—-but all the past was just a 
tune-up for what was to come. 

For nearly a year I had been corresponding with the firm 
of Ker & Downey, regarded as tops among white hunters, as 
outfitters in Africa are known. Syd Downey had agreed to 
take us out himself. When we arrived in Nairobi and 
checked in at the hotel we set out immediately to find him. 
Bad news! Syd was down with malaria but ought to be 
well in a day or so. As a doctor I had my doubts, but I saw 
that preparations were well under way and equipment 
much of it brand-new—was already stowed in trucks. 


HERE was an amazing variety of it. About all the hunter 

has to bring to Africa are his personal gear and clothing, 
his pet binoculars, and whatever rifles and ammunition he 
plans to use. The white hunter supplies everything else 
transportation into hunting country, food, shelter, personnel, 
and the big-bore rifles needed for dangerous game. 

The caravan consisted of three trucks—two big ones 
loaded with equipment and supplies, and a smaller one fitted 
up as a hunting car. Teddy Roosevelt, who went out on the 
old-style foot safari, would have been amazed at a modern 
expedition. Let me list just some of the things that Downey s 
boys had packed aboard the big trucks: 
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Large dining tent with folding furniture and complete 
china and glass service; 


Roomy, individual sleeping tents with built-in floors; cot, 


sleeping pad, washstand, table and chairs, and plenty of 


blankets; 

Cooking equipment that could turn out a banquet—-and 
frequently did; 

A bathing tent with folding bathtub 
was a portable Chic Sale; 

Vast stores of food; 400 gallons of gasoline in drums; and 
spare parts and tires for the trucks. 


and another which 


AMP personnel consisted of fifteen native boys. No. 1 
€ boy and chief gunbearer was Guchiri, 34, a strapping 
six-footer, soft-spoken but complete boss of the rest. Next in 
importance was the mechanic, a stocky, powerful, coal-black 
Mohammedan with an ever-present grin. He was the come- 
dian of the outfit but, brother, what a mechanic! He had to 
be, to keep those old trucks running for 3,500 miles over 
rough, roadless country. 

Other personnel included a No. 2 gunbearer; two pro- 
fessional skinners (who worked harder than anyone else 
in the outfit, often staying up all night to finish a job); 
cooks, table boy; laundry boy; tent boys (valets); porters; 
and truck drivers. Practically all of them had seen service 
in the British Army in Asia. With the exception of the gun- 
bearers, most of them spoke only Swahili although they 
could understand camp English. They were amazingly well 
trained. The cooks, working over open fires, turned out 
meals fit for gourmets, and they were served with the quiet 
deftness you’d find in an English club. 

Syd Downey had written me much about the kind of 
country we’d hunt and its climate, so I was able to put 
together a suitable wardrobe. Here is what I took along: 


_ earags heavy khaki shirts; one woolen shirt; a short 
jacket, reversible for rain, with a slide-fastener front; a 
heavy, jacket-style sweater; khaki shorts; jodhpurs (ordi- 
nary floppy pants would have been an unbearable nuisance 
inthe brush and wet grass); athletic-type underpants but no 
undershirts; heavy woolen socks for nights and early morn- 
ings, and lighter ones for the rest of the day; heavy flannel 
pajamas; heavy woolen bathrobe; a long-peak cap of the Ad 

miral Mitscher variety (pith helmets are a damn nuisance) 

and bandanna handkerchiefs. Shoes, all well broken in: one 
pair moccasin type of half-boot length (they got the greatest 
Wear); a pair of basketball shoes (light and quiet); a pair 
of Army shoes with composition soles; heavy slippers for 
lounging; and a supply of all-leather shoestrings and water 

proofing. 

Nights and early mornings are so cold in the Masai that 
you can see your breath. Consequently I slept in two pairs 
of pajamas and under three blankets. For our early-morning 
hunts, which started about 6:30 a.m., I wore several shirts 
and a jacket, shedding them one by one as the sun got 
hotter. 

From noon until about 4 we lolled around camp in light 
Shorts or sun suits. For evening hunts, starting about 4:30, 
we'd don light but strong khaki outfits. Handkerchiefs were 
more ornamental than useful, for in that climate sweat evap- 
orates instantly. There were incidentals, of course, including 
several pairs of loose white-flannel gloves, worn both for 
warmth and for protection against brush. And Downey had 
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warned that tinted sunglasses of good quality are a must in 
the glare of African sunlight. 

What rifles are best for African game? In offering my 
opinion, I’m summing up my own experience as well as the 
counsel of guides and game wardens in the Kenya-Tan- 
ganyika area. African hunters, to a man, will advise you to 
go overgunned. They have seen the tragic results of a fail- 
ure to stop dangerous big game. I asked one veteran ele- 
phant hunter why he used a .600 double rifle. “Because,” he 
replied, “I can’t get anything bigger.” 

Professional hunters, as well as amateurs, have been killed 
because they could not stop an onrushing elephant, buffalo, 
rhino, or lion. For the amateur there is still another con- 
sideration: You want to collect your trophies yourself. 
Your guide will give you every chance to do just that. He'll 
shoot only if he sees danger in a situation or if he thinks a 
wounded animal is likely to escape. Still and all, there is 
little satisfaction in a trophy that someone else had to kill. 


O, AS I see it, it’s the double-barreled .465 or .470 for the 

dangerous game—lion, buffalo, rhino, and elephant. No 
need to buy one; your guide can rent one for you in Nairobi. 
We had two .470’s in our outfit, one of which I used. They 
were big rifles, of course, but not too heavy and they were 
well balanced. Cartridges carry 75 grains of Cordite and a 
500-grain bullet, either soft-nose or hard-nose. 

Next, you'll want two .30/06 rifles—two, because one 
may be damaged. Use a 180-grain bullet of the type you like 
best: I had excellent results with the Core-Lokt. African 
hunters prefer the .30/06 to almost any other rifle for game 
in the nondangerous, 400 to 1,500-pound 
class, including the bigger antelope. 

For smaller game and vermin, I used 
the .220 Swift with utmost satisfaction. [| 
As a matter of fact, we used the Swift on | 
game way out of its class, as you'll see. 
You might substitute a .257 Roberts for 
it, or a .250/3000, which is quite popular 
in Africa. In addition, I hada 10.75 mm. | 
Mauser, which saw some service, and a 
.22 W.R.F. which did well on light game. 
Finally, there was my Remington 20 
gauge pump shotgun, which got us game 
birds for the pot. 

My .375 was out of place: too big for 
smaller game and too small for danger- |_ 
ous animals. 

And now for a bow to the Arms and | 
Ammunition editor. I know that Jack 
O’Connor has never hunted in Africa; 
nevertheless his advice helped make my safari a memorable 
one. In our correspondence, Jack advised me to switch to 
‘scopes from the iron sights I'd always used. I did, and I'll 
never regret making the change. Iron sights are simply not 
in a class with ‘scopes, especially when you have to take 
your shots at fairly long range. After a number of kills I 
acquired the camp nickname of “One-shot Clarence,” but 
privately I give the credit to my 24¢X Lyman Alaskan with 
its Lee Dot reticule. 

On our third day in Nairobi, Syd Downey appeared at the 
hotel looking thin and washed out from his bout with ma- 
laria. He said he was ready to go and would soon whip 
back into shape. But he brought shocking news: the vast 
quantity of ammunition I'd shipped from Hawaii had failed 
to arrive, although the shipment was weeks overdue! 

Ammunition was still very scarce in Nairobi but by dint 
of scrabbling around we managed to get enough to make a 
start possible. The greatest stroke of luck came when we 
were making some arrangements at the chief game warden’s 
office. He casually revealed that he had 2,000 rounds of .220 
48-grain ammunition, which had lain in the office for two 
years without a claimant! He gladly let us have it. That 
was really a life-saver! I used the cartridges later on game 
weighing up to 500 pounds with excellent results, but I'd 
never do it through preference. 


——, 


N AUGUST 28 we set out from Nairobi in the hunting 
car and headed almost due west for the Great Rift 
* Valley and our permanent Masai camp site, some 180 miles 
away. For thirty miles we moved rapidly along a good, hard- 
surfaced road that traversed beautifully kept farming coun- 
try. Then the asphalt ended and we entered a more primitive 





region on a dirt road built by Italian prisoners of war a few 
years before. The country was magnificent, the atmosphere 
like crystal. From the heights we could look back on Nairobi 
and to the south we could see the gleaming snowcap of 
19,000-foot Mount Kilimanjaro, although it was 150 miles 
away in Tanganyika. 

Now the country became really wild, with no sign of man 
other than a deserted Army post built during the war to 
train Negro soldiers for Burmese service. Even the dirt 
road had disappeared; we moved along a faint trail. Game 
was to be seen everywhere: the hartebeest, the ostrich, 
eland, zebra, wart hog, dik-dik, jackal, hyena, impala, wilde- 
beest, monkey, and baboon. None of.the major animals such 
as the lion, buffalo, or rhino, though; Syd Downey said we'd 
come upon them later. 

By hard pushing we reached our permanent camp site 
the following afternoon about 3. Downey had selected an 
excellent spot near a stream. Three months before, he had 
guided a motion-picture troupe to the same spot to make 
“The Macomber Affair.” The site was near the center of a 
rolling plateau roughly 125 miles square; beautiful pasture 
land, lush with grass, crisscrossed with streams, and dotted 
plentifully with timber patches. For the next four weeks 
we'd hunt from that base in an effort to get practically all 
our African trophies except an elephant. To get that, we'd 
trek to the low, hot jungle country north and east of Nairobi, 
where the elephants grow really big tusks. 

With the process of setting up camp well under way, 
Downey approached me and said, “I imagine we'd all like 
fresh meat for supper. Shall we go get it?” Twenty-five 
days’ travel and half a world away from 
home—and this was it! I gulped and 
said, ‘“Let’s go!” 

Downey, Ware Camp, and Guchiri sat 
in the wide front seat of the hunting car, 
Camp with his cameras ready. I had the 
hunter’s seat in the back, Ray Coll to my 
right. Slung in racks were the two .470s, 
a .30/06, and the .22 W.R.F. I carried 
another .30/06 across my knee, loaded 
and ready to shoot. That’s one of the 
rules. The hunter has the job of protect- 
ing the car and its occupants, for there 
are animals that might charge it on sight. 


SE of the hunting car is strictly regu- 
lated by law. If it weren't, Downey 
would make his own rules, for he is al- 
most hipped on the subjects of sports- 
manship and conservation. You use the 
car only to find game. When you are ready to shoot, you 
must alight and move at least 200 yards away from it. 
Strangely enough, the car seems to create no particular 
alarm among most animals. Some of the more nervous ones 
will, of course, take off when it comes into sight. But others 
lions, for instance—-generally give it a cursory glance and 
go on with what they were doing. We put that calmness to 
good use in taking movies. 

There was plenty of game in view almost from the mo- 
ment we left camp. A few miles out we sighted a rhino cow 
and her half-grown calf asleep on a sunny hillside. My 
heart leaped, for the hunter who sees his first wild rhino 
wants it for a trophy. But Syd took a careful look through 
the binoculars and said, ‘No. Horns are much too short. I'll 
show you a real head before we break camp.” 

That doesn’t satisfy the hunter, though. It’s like saying 
to a starving man, “Now here’s a fairly good meal but we 
won't eat it. There’ll be a real, bang-up feast in a day or 
two.”’ But the hunter has to take it and like it, and profits 
immensely in the end. 

Anyway, with modern cameras, both motion and still, you 
can have your cake and eat it; enjoy all the fun of the hunt 
and still wait for a real trophy to turn up. This time we 
brought the car to within seventy-five yards of the rhinos 
and turned the 16 mm. camera on them. They got up, stared 
at us stupidly, and then started off on a fast trot. 

The rhinoceros is a stupid beast but don’t mark him dow? 
on that account, for you can have more sport hunting him 
than with practically any other game. These big brutes are 
highly dangerous; you never dare forget that. Although 
their vision is extremely poor, they have extraordinarily 
keen ears and noses. And for all their clumsiness they cal 
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run faster than a man. It’s the old story all over again. The 
fast, clever boxer may make a champ look bad in the middle 
of the ring, but when the champ gets him in a corner it’s all 
over. The same with the rhino: don’t get in any corners. 


E HAD plenty of open space in which to maneuver the 

car and Camp kept his camera going. We’d be running 
parallel with the rhinos and within fifty yards of them when 
they’d stop, wheel, and charge us. Downey would get the 
car out of the way in a hurry. Then we'd repeat the per- 
formance. I had perfect confidence in Syd’s driving, but I 
kept the .470 cocked. Finally, though, the rhinos gained the 
shelter of heavy timber and disappeared. 

So we drove onward in search of meat, and maybe a 
trophy or two, for Downey likes to combine the two needs. 
One thing about Kenya hunting: you don’t trek all day look- 
ing for game. In no time at all we turned up a large herd of 
Thompson’s gazelles—as beautiful little beasts as you'll 
ever see. The buff-and-white bucks weigh up to forty pounds 
and have long, slightly curved horns. Syd looked the herd 
over and pointed out a good-size buck in the open, apparently 
engaged in dispute with the smaller one over a doe grazing 
unconcernedly near by. 

I took the slide-action .22 W.R.F. and alighted. Syd drove 
the hunting car away, the herd paying little attention to it. 
Cautiously I edged up on the pugnacious pair. At sixty 
yards I stopped and fired offhand; the larger buck dropped 
in his tracks with a broken neck. 

“Well,” said Downey, “that’s a trophy and a couple of 
800d meals. Now let’s get some meat for the camp boys.” 

A herd of topis hove into view as we drove along and we 
studied them through the glasses. Topis are fairly large 
antelope but, like many of their cousins, are far from beau- 
liful in form or color. However, a good head is a minor 
trophy, so I picked a big fellow who was out in the clear. 
There was nothing spectacular about the kill. I got a good 
shot with the Swift at 200 yards and broke the topi’s neck. 
The boys cleaned the 400-pounder on the spot, taking the 
head and all usable meat and leaving the rest for the 
vultures. 

Those loathsome but necessary birds never ceased to 
amaze me. Not one was in sight when I made the kill, but 
they began to arrive within a minute or two. By the time 
the boys had finished the dressing out there was a host of 
the big birds waiting patiently twenty or thirty yards away, 
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their long necks stretched out toward the carrion, their eyes 
staring greedily. When their turn came, they pounced on 
the remains, climbing all over one another to get at it. 

Within two minutes the skeleton was as clean as though 
it had been buried 100 years. That scene was to be re- 
peated over and over again in the coming weeks. Repulsive 
as they are, vultures are Africa's sanitary squad—-and are 
completely protected by law. 

We dined that evening on gazelle soup, broiled liver and 
steaks, francolin (a partridge), and vegetables. I'd bagged 
the partridge on a short shotgun foray around camp, and 
also took a guinea hen and a little or lesser bustard (re- 
lated to the cranes). All the meat was excellent, without 
a trace of gaminess. 

Next day we put our permanent camp schedule into ef- 
fect. Permanent, that is, barring rain, and we were going 
to get plenty of that in the next two weeks, although the 
rainy season was supposedly over 

The schedule called for everyone to rise at 6 a.m. and drink 
a cup of hot tea prepared by the tent boy; no solid food pre- 
ceded the morning hunt. At 6:30 we'd start out, warmly 
clothed against the morning chill, and hunt until 10 or 10:30, 
when the hot sun drove game into the shade and us back 
to camp. A hearty breakfast would be ready when we re- 
turned, and there’d be a substantial lunch before we left at 
4 p.m. for the evening hunt. At 9 we’d return and sit down 
to the really big meal of the day—-and I do mean big. It 
was always a full-course dinner. There’d be three or four 
kinds of meat and fowl, and perhaps a tasty catfish taken 
from the near-by stream. 

I wanted one trophy of each of the game animals in the 
area, and a couple of extra heads of the more plentiful ones 
for presentation to friends. Ware Camp would seek every- 
thing but a rhino, elephant, and buffalo. And rain or no 
rain, we began to produce from the start. 


ARLY on the second day we spotted a herd of impalas, 
E beautiful antelopes standing about three feet high and 
weighing up to 150 pounds. Their coats are a striking yel- 
lowish-red, their horns long and lyre shaped. Against the 
green background they make an unforgettable picture, for 
their bright coats are a waving, flashing sea of color. When 
they become alarmed the effect is tremendous; they race 
away in leaps that take them six or seven feet in the air! 

Naturally, Camp didn’t waste a moment in getting the 
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color camera going. After he had exposed considerable foot- 
age, I left the car with my Swift to seek a good head, Camp 
coming along with a .30/06. Standing a few feet apart, we 
picked our specimens and fired almost together at 150 yards. 
The impalas dropped like stones. 

On the way back to camp I was tickled when we spotted 
a roan antelope, high on my want list. It stood on a rise 
—a magnificent, full-grown buck. And roans are really big, 
weighing up to 800 pounds. Their moderately long horns 
curve gracefully backward. 

As the car moved toward him the big buck took off, but 
he wasn’t very scared for he soon stopped. He stood in the 
clear about 250 yards from the nearest suitable cover, and 
I knew that was as close as I was going to get to him. Syd 
was quite dubious about my chances, for he cannot bear to 
see a wounded animal escape. But I was quite confident, for 
I'd sighted in my .30/06 very carefully. 

I alighted and made the long circuit which brought me 
into the cover above the roan. He was still standing in the 
clear watching the car curiously. Noiselessly I moved up to 
the outer fringe of cover, knelt, and aimed. But as I 
squeezed the trigger the buck moved forward and my bullet 
caught him in the hip. He leaped, ran a few yards, then 
stopped in panic. I quickly got off another shot, which 
caught him in the chest, and a third as he moved forward 
again. Then he dropped for good. 

Scratch one roan antelope! But there were many more 
animals on the list, among them the leopard. What African 
game room would be complete without one of the sleek, 
spotted beauties? But Syd told me frankly that it might 
take some doing to get one, for they rarely can be taken in 
the open. The only thing to do, he explained, was to place 
meat bait—wart hog or any antelope—in trees kept under 
observation. Even that, he said, would produce indifferent 
results, for the leopard is a wily animal and keeps a sharp 
lookout for intruders when feeding. But it was worth trying. 

Syd had the boys place bait in suitable trees—those far 
enough away from cover that the leopard could not make 
too quick a get-away if we came upon him. Finally, after 
several days, we got a nibble. It had rained heavily all night 
long and the high grass was sodden. But we decided to make 
a hunting-car inspection of our baits. Downey was still 
skeptical. “Leopards are among the wariest of all cats,” he 
said, “with good eyes, ears, and noses. They spot you a long 
time before you're close enough to see them.” 
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He proved his point at the first tree. The wart hog’s body 
had been moved and jammed into a crotch. “A leopard was 
here,”’ Syd said dryly. Discouraged, we turned toward the 
car, but Syd brought us all up short with a sudden gesture. 
Following his gaze, we spotted a leopard crouched at the 
base of a tree several hundred yards away. “Everyone stand 
still but the doctor,” he ordered. Then to me, “Doctor, you 
back out and try to circle around near him.” 

The grass was wet and cold, and the .30/06 heavy, as I 
moved through cover on all fours. Every so often a wait-a- 
bit bush would snare me and I’d have to pause and untangle 
myself. But I’m here to say that those minutes gave me one 
of the greatest thrills I've ever had. If you can outsmart 
a leopard, you’re a hunter! 


ND I did it. I got within ninety yards of him and eased 

myself to the kneeling position. The leopard whirled 

and started quickly for the brush. But the Lee Dot was al- 

ready on his ribs and the bullet on its way. It caught him 

just where I'd held and plowed through his heart. He dropped 
in his tracks. 

My trophy was a magnificent old male of the Dark Forest 
variety, a much finer animal than the two smaller, lighter- 
colored ones I’d taken in Indo-China years before. In 
Africa, as in Asia, the leopard is feared more than the 
lion or the tiger, for he is a skillful climber of trees and has 
the unpleasant habit of crouching on a branch and dropping 
on the first beast or man that passes. In India, for instance, 
5,000 leopards are slain each year but they kill an average of 
350 Indians in the same period. 

Danger in the hunting field, though, is something else 
again. Most African hunters and guides rate dangerous ani- 
mals in this order: elephant, buffalo, rhino, and lion. The 
first three are menaces because they are so big, fearless, 
and unpredictable; you can never depend on their taking 
any course of action. The Masai lion is not ordinarily ag- 
gressive if the hunter keeps his distance and makes no overt 
moves, but he’s a perfect terror when wounded. 

The menace of these beasts is no fiction built up to titillate 
the imagination of the amateur, although there are plenty 
of tall tales about them. Actually, the burial grounds at 
Nairobi and elsewhere are studded with the graves of men 
who lost their lives on the big-game trails. Just before our 
arrival, one of the mightiest of the old-time ivory hunters 
went out on what he called his last elephant hunt. It was! 
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in the middle of a herd 
are in a mighty bad spot. 


and that’s not impossible 







says he owes his life to that trait. 







spraying him with its hot breath and 
pawing the earth in fury. For an eternity 
the hunter feigned death—‘‘and near 
dead I was,” he said later. Finally the 
bull, apparently convinced, turned away 
and left him. 

We saw buffaloes every day, singly and 
in herds, and there was many a head I 
craved. But Downey invariably said, 
“No. You’ve come a long way and you 
must get the best.’’ I pestered him so that 
Coll and Camp began to call me trigger- 
happy. But Syd was as adamant; “You 
want two good buffaloes and two good 
buffaloes you'll get.” 

Even the doctor has to take his bitter 
medicine. Out scouting in the car one 
day, we spotted a herd of buffaloes 
emerging from timber. Judging by their 
condition, said Downey, they must have 
just finished a long trek from poor feeding country. We got 
on a rise above them and watched them graze for an hour. 
How I cursed my luck! Coll and Camp were both back in 
camp and we hadn't bothered to take the cameras. 

The big herd contained young bulls, cows, and calves. 
Now, both the bull and the cow sport horns and you are 
licensed to take a cow if she is not accompanied by a calf 
too young to survive without her. Prominent in the herd was 
the biggest set of horns that Downey had seen in twenty 
years—and he had seen plenty. They jutted from the head 
of a poor, worn-out old cow that it would have been a 
mercy to destroy. But by her side was a little, unweaned 
calf. I cussed that little fellow plenty. Here was a head 
that should have been in a museum; Syd declared that it 
was far and away the world’s record. But there you are; we 
couldn’t take her, although I’m sure that by now that mag- 
nificent head has been torn apart by hyenas. 

In those days, of course, I was filling my list of lesser ani- 
mals. In fact, I was getting quite a bit ahead of schedule. 
Camp was not, though, for he’d come down with a bad case 
of sore eyes and I had to advise him to stay in his tent until 
they cleared up. 



























































































































































e He was well enough to travel next day and we collected a 
;, humber of minor trophies on the morning and evening hunts. 
g The day was drawing to a close as we started home and 
’ for once my thoughts were not on a buffalo. In fact, I was 
t quite relaxed and a little sleepy. But I snapped awake when 
Downey stopped the car and pointed toward a distant stand 
e of timber. A big bull was just emerging from it. Syd ex- 
y amined him through the glasses and at last gave the de- 
it cision: A trophy worth taking! 
D Getting him was something else again. For one thing, 
ir the wind was wrong and that meant a time-consuming 
rs Sta] For another, we wouldn’t have much more daylight. 
3! Coll and Camp drove the car on a ways while Downey, the 
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He was crushed to death under the feet of a great bull. 
In the Tana River country we met a game warden who 
id just completed a long hospital stay; he’d been put there 
y a cow elephant he tried to evict from a planter’s cornfield. 
Then there are the mighty Cottars, Oklahomans who emi- 

crated to Africa many years ago. Old Man Cottar is one of 
e few men who have killed leopards with their bare 
inds and lived to tell the tale. In the midst of his deadly 
ruggle he called to his wife and told her to keep her movie 
mera going! He throttled the leopard but carried a me- 
nto in the shape of a crippled right arm to his death on 

the horn of a rhino a short time ago. Not long after that, 
his son, Mike, was so badly gored by a buffalo that he died. 
Many hunters consider the black, or Cape, buffalo the 

No. 1 menace. He is hard to kill, and so utterly fearless that 

even the lions let him alone unless they can gang up on him. 

And as I’ve said, the Cape is unpredictable: sometimes he’ll 

run from the scent of man, sometimes toward it. Get caught 

and you 


OW IT may or may not be true, but African hunters claim 
N the buffalo will not maulor gore a dead body. One hunter 
Out after ivory, he 
suddenly found himself face to face with a great black bull. 
Panicky, he turned and ran toward a tree, but a thornbush 
sent him sprawling. The bull roared up and stood over him, 





gunbearers, and I started the stalk. Syd led, as usual, and I 
followed a little to the rear. Two gunbearers, carrying our 
two .470’s, brought up the procession. We circled around as 
rapidly and quietly as we possibly could and then moved 
cautiously toward the spot where last we'd seen the tre- 
mendous brute. 

Downey was grim-faced and alert; my own nerves were 
at full tension. We had committed ourselves to a highly dan- 
gerous situation, for we'd have to shoot from the open and 
take our chances on a charge. Crouching, we made our way 
through the long grass, catching an occasional glimpse of 
the bull, which hadn't changed his position. Then, at seventy- 
five yards we stopped, reached for the rifles, and stood up. 

The bull whirled with a tremendous snort and started 
toward me. I could feel the hair rise on my neck. Then 
something made him veer off just a bit, and I fired. The 
500-grain slug smacked hard into his chest but he kept 
going, and Downey fired. The buffalo paused, then moved on; 
I caught him in the ribs again. Downey fired, too, while I 
reloaded. The bull was nearing the car; now he whirled 
toward us once more. But my third bullet caught him 
squarely. He staggered, spun around, and went down to 
stay. Any one of the five hits would have killed him eventual- 
ly, for each slug blew up in his chest. But Downey played the 
safe rule: ‘“Make sure a buffalo dies where you can see him.” 

We managed to get a few pictures in the fading light 
while Syd drove back to camp for the skinners. It was only 
a short distance away but by the time the 
boys had removed the buffalo’s head and 
cape it was pitch dark. My trophy was a 
fine one, but not in the record class. 

Next day it was Ware Camp’s turn to 
score and he came up with a cheetah, a 
leopardlike cat with some of the features 
of the canine family—-dog’s paws, for in- 
stance. The cheetah’s as fast as chain 
lightning; probably no animal could beat 
him in short sprints, say up to 400 yards. 
That makes him the terror of the smaller 
grass eaters, for he can slither quite close 
to them in cover and run them down in 
the open. In India, the natives train 
young cheetahs much as we'd train dogs 
and use them to hunt the blackbuck. 


AMP was pretty restive over the way 
C I'd been filling my bag while he was 
laid up; about all he’d got was an impala and a couple of 
lesser antelope. We were in the midst of the morning hunt 
about 8 a.m.—when we spotted a big cheetah out on a grassy 
plain. Evidently he was hunting, too. It wasn’t a particular- 
ly good chance, for the spotted cat is as alert as radar. But 
there was some cover ahead and Downey drove Camp up to 
it and placed him. Then he returned and we fanned out 
across the veldt and started toward the cheetah. He spotted 
our approach quickly, turned, and quartered off, passing 
Ware at about 100-yard range 

The .220 barked and the big cat paused, unhit but puzzled. 
That was a mistake. The Swift spoke again and the cheetah 
leaped high in the air, whirled, and dragged himself toward 
a dry creek bed. We cornered him there and Camp finished 
him with the .22 W.R.F 

Camp was now as hot as a $2 pistol. Next day we ranged 
into new game fields near the Tanganyika border. The trail 
led through fine rhino and buffalo country; we saw none, 
although there was much sign. About 11 a.m., as we were 
about to pull up for lunch, Downey spotted two roan- 
antelope bucks on a hillside about half a mile away. Here 
again our field glasses proved worth their weight in gold. 
Syd studied the bucks, then slapped his leg excitedly. 

“One buck is superb!” he exclaimed. “I’ve rarely seen 
such good horns. The other roan is only soso, but we’ve got 
to get the big fellow!” 

It was Camp’s shot, of course; I'd already killed my roan. 
Frankly, I was quite happy about it, for I could see that this 
was going to be about as tough a stalk as a man could 
undertake. Roan antelope are by far the wariest of African 
game, with the eland the runner-up. The cheetah’s not in 
the class of either when it comes to alertness. Camp didn’t 
look any too enthusiastic. The sun was now almost over- 
head, blazing with tropical fury. And when Syd explained 
the strategy—a long, circuitous approach of 1,500 yards, a 
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great part of it on hands and knees—Camp looked dismal. 

For the next hour Ray Coll and I sat in the car and 
watched the spectacle. Downey, Camp, and the gunbearers 
first moved up a dry creek bed for a quarter of a mile to 
gain better cover and more favorable wind. Meanwhile the 
two bucks climbed the hill and got under some trees for their 
siesta. The hunters inched agonizingly forward under poor 
cover, pausing like statues every once in a while when the 
roan looked their way. The minutes dragged and the sun 
lashed down mercilessly. Finally, the hunters got as close 
to the bucks as they could hope to, and I glanced at my 
watch. They'd been stalking for fifty-five minutes! 

Camp is a good rifleman, but when I saw the gap between 
him and the big roan I was gravely doubtful. We measured 
it afterward—-215 yards. But another step would have sent 
the antelope out of sight in a twinkling. 

I watched Camp, in the prone position, bring up the 
muzzle of the 'scope-sighted .30/06. As he aimed the buck 
turned and faced him. At the crack of the rifle, the animal 
leaped, turned, and ran. But even as Camp aimed again, it 
fell. The 180-grain open-point had blown its heart apart. 
The other buck got away from there fast. 

If misery loves company on a long stalk so does pride at 
the kill. Camp could hardly wait for me to get up that hill 
and look at his trophy. And he could afford to be proud. 
His roan was better than mine and he'd nailed him like an 
expert. 

Ray Coll likes to tell people I scared 

a cheetah to death. It was like this: 
I wanted one of the big cats as a com- | 
panion trophy for my leopard. Early one 
morning we spotted a fine specimen sit- 
ting, calm as a house cat, at the foot of 
a lone thorn tree on a hillside. I dropped 
out of the car some 300 yards away from 
him and crawled up through the high 
grass. 

Those who stayed in the car told me 
later that the cheetah paid absolutely no 
attention to me, but kept a wary eye on | 
the car. Thus, I managed to get within | 
eighty-five yards before I raised myself 
for a look-see. The cat, satisfied that the 
car was no immediate threat, had sunk 
down on all fours, so that I could barely | 
see the top of his head. | 

I had the Swift with me since we were 
down to a handful of .30/06 shells. I put the dot on the cat’s 
head and carefully eased off the shot. Not a sound came 
back, nary a movement in the grass. But now the cheetah’s 
head had disappeared. Fine stuff! The cheetah, like any cat, 
will fight savagely if wounded and cornered, and here was I 
with only the Swift's stopping power. I heard the car get 
into gear down below and I moved forward with infinite 
caution—-and something of a cold chill. Downey soon ap- 
peared from another direction, a .30/06 ready. Ray Coll fol- 
lowed at a safe distance with the high-speed press camera. 

And then, finally, we came upon the cheetah—stone dead. 
But nowhere on him was the slightest trace of a wound— 
nor a single drop of blood. I looked into the ears; they were 
obviously undamaged. 

“Holy smoke!” breathed Coll. ‘You scared him to death 
with that loud Scotch-plaid shirt!’ 

Again I went over the cheetah’s skull inch by inch and 
this time I felt the crunch that tells of shattered bone. But 
it took an autopsy to reveal what had happened. The bullet 
had entered an eye between the lids, leaving no superficial 
evidence—-and had blown up in the brain cavity. 

Downey looked at me in silent astonishment. “Oh,” I said 
modestly, “Coloman Jonas, the taxidermist, told me never 
to mark up an animal's head. And since I couldn't get a 
body shot I had to do it this way.” 

“Nuts!” said Ray fervently. 

If, as I've said, Teddy Roosevelt would have been amazed 
at a modern safari, so also would he have been impressed 
by the spirit of sportsmanship that pervades it. Syd and 
the other white hunters are conservationists. Downey makes 
it plain that no client may shoot out his limit of any animal, 
except of course where the limit is one. That’s why he insists 
that his hunters wait for a good trophy to come along. 

I've seer him travel twenty miles out of his way to avoid 
meeting up with a party of ‘‘foreigners’’ from the Union of 
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South Africa who come up in large bodies on a meat hurt 
and take everything the law allows. They’ve shot out their 
own country, Downey says, and it’s the disappointment . 
his life that the British government permits the whole- 
sale hunts in Kenya and Tanganyika. It’s not that he's 
afraid his job will be shot out from under him; it would 
take decades to exterminate Kenya game He just hat+s 
greediness. 

He and other hunters give game a helping hand whenever 
they can. It’s no organized program, for game on the whole 
fares very well in Kenya. The grass eaters are no problem, 
but sometimes the carnivores are. For instance, Syd pointed 
out a pride of lions to me one day and said: “All new- 
comers to this region. They’re just about starved to death. 
Conditions must be bad where they came from.” 

The mother lioness, too, gets a bad deal after whelping. 
Her normal litter is four cubs but relatively few of them 
reach maturity. In the first weeks of their lives they’re the 
prey of hyenas and wild dogs; and often the lioness would 
rather starve than leave them long enough to catch a meal 
for herself. More than once we came upon a lioness and 
her family, the mother gaunt and hungry-looking. Then 
Syd would ask me to go and shoot a topi or other super- 
abundant antelope and leave its carcass near the mother. 

We never passed up an opportunity to kill wild dogs; they 
are the lowest, meanest animals in all creation. The coyote 
or the jackal is a noble beast beside them. Mangy to the 
point of complete hairlessness, they are 
so loathsome that even vultures will not 
touch their dead bodies. They run in 
packs, killing senselessly,  uselessly. 
There is nothing in the world more satis- 
fying than turning a battery of rifles on 
them, ammunition shortage or not. 

When your own instincts of sports- 
manship and conservation are in tune 
with those of men like Downey, you are 
safe in taking their advice, in following 
their rules. I came to Africa with scru- 
ples about killing the zebra, so much like 
the horse, although I did crave a few of 
their beautiful skins. Syd soon put my 
doubts at rest. He pointed out that there 
was a vast supply of zebras in the area 
an over-supply, if anything——and that 
weeding out a few oldsters could certain- 
ly do no harm. But even so, our best shots 
of zebra are on motion-picture film. 

In all, we took about 6,000 feet. Some of it—-particularly 
shots of lions—-has been called the finest ever made of 
African game. Ware Camp is a highly competent cinema- 
tographer and he was greatly helped by Syd Downey. Coll 
took hundreds of still pictures too. 

We got all our lion movies from the hunting car. The big 
beasts didn’t fear it at all and frequently we were able to 
move up within fifteen or twenty feet of a pride, stop the 
car, and get the cameras going. I kept a big 470 across my 
knees—just in case—-and Syd never took his foot away from 
the gas pedal. 

“Don’t ever get any notions about leaving the car when 
we’re close to lions,’”’ Syd warned. “They look calm and in- 
different but they can change in an instant. In this section 
it’s easy to get the impression that lions are quite ready 
to lie down with the lamb. They are—with the lamb clutched 
in their big paws. So don’t any of you lambs stray!” 


DAY or two after Camp got his cheetah, we started out 
on a picture-making expedition. We had our guns 
along for protection, of course. The plans called for some 
more action shots of lions, so we moved toward a spot where 
we'd killed and strung up a topi the night before. Its carcass 
figured in our tactics. We hadn’t gone far when we heard 4 
tremendous crashing din in front of us and Syd stopped the 
car. “Elephants!” he said. “A tremendous herd of them.” 

That I had to see! 

We moved on cautiously for a quarter of a mile and then 
burst out on a scene of destruction such as I've rarely seen. 
It looked as though a cyclone had torn through. A mile- 
wide swath had been cut through the grass and small trees 
of the plain, and in the larger timber we could plainly h: 
the rending and smashing of trees. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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TO THE READERS OF OUTDOOR LIFE 
Many of our best shots were on film! I've 
chosen some of the most graphic ones and, 
with my notations, I think they'll give 
you a seat in our hunting car—and un- 
der the awnings in camp. If I may say so 
myself, this is a rare set of pictures. 
They'll take you everywhere we went and 


show you exactly what we Saw.... 
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CLARENCE E. FRONK, M.D. 








My oriba was elusive as lightning 
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We clinked our glasses as Downey said: "To the lion!" 











Those loathsome vultures stared greedily and then, as the following photo shows... 
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That repulsive, but essential, sanitary squad tore at the flesh of the hartebeest 
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Our mechanic (standing) was a wizard with a wrench His table manners are terrific 














Loaded with everything from bullets to bathtubs, our caravan rolled out of Nairobi 
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They looked gentle enough to lie down with a lamb---clutched firmly in their paws 











I gave the native a shirt 
almost as gaudy as my own 




















To get those massive tusks , : , ,. 
risked a deadly stampede My favorite photo! Mrs. Lion and her cub posing prettily 
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Leo played tag with the carcass That terrain was rugged--the car was, 
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"twig" nudged by elephants touring like a tornado Camp bagged a roan antelope 
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She ee a ~~ 
Downey and Guchiri inspected some big bulls while Camp shot ‘em with his camera 
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Downey gave me a rhino; I gave him a gun Lesser koodoo, a rare and beautiful prize 
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My stomach turned a few flip-flops as those five massive elephants came toward us 
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It was a good rhino head, sublimely ugly Man, wife, and first mirror they ever saw 
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Game roamed the grassy plains in infinite variety and seemingly infinite numbers 
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did it! I outsmarted a wary leopard! 


Too young to sport "“shootable" manes 


These topis, fairly large antelope, are minor trophies, but they're major steaks! 
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(Continued from page 46) 

“There must be about 200 or 300 of them,” exclaimed Syd. 

Instinctively I reached for the .470. 

“No,” he continued. “I don’t think you’re going to get a 
shot at an elephant today. There aren’t any in this section 
worth shooting—at least I’ve never seen any. We'll stick 
to our schedule and get them in the low country.” 

“Can we get movies?” I asked. 

Syd was not enthusiastic. “We'd have to circle and get 
in front of them—catch them as they come out of that 
timber. It wouldn’t be worth the risk we'd take. Herds like 
this stampede easily, and when there are so many of them 
you wouldn’t have a chance of escaping.” 

That reasoning impressed me, especially after we ven- 
tured a short way into the timber. Trees fifty feet high lay 
uprooted; smaller ones had simply been crushed into the 
mire. Suddenly complete silence reigned in the timber ahead. 

“We're upwind of them,” said Syd, “and they’ve spotted 
us. My advice is to go elsewhere.” 


FTER photographing the ruin the herd had caused, we 
moved onward and picked up the cached topi. Then we 
prowled until we found a pride of lions (they were getting 
to be old friends of ours by now). The boys had strapped the 
topi to the back of the car so that they could release it at 
will. Soon we came upon two lions and two lionesses dozing. 
They awoke and stared as we drove within twenty yards of 
them and dropped the topi. Then we aes 
swung around, took up a good position, ee 
and prepared to shoot pictures. = 9 
The two lions lost little time in going 
to work on the carcass. One of the fe- 
males got a little ambitious and came up 
for a bite, but a blow from the lord and 
master sent her sprawling. The other one 
tried the same approach and got the same 
treatment. Only when the lions were 
gorged did the girl friends get a chance. 

There was a long coil of rope in the 
car, its end securely fastened. Coll tossed 
it out and Syd drove slowly past the cats. 
One of the lionesses spotted the trailing 
rope and tensed like a housecat. Then she 
pounced and grabbed the rope end in her 
big claws. Coll gave the rope a jerk and 
she lost it. And for the next ten minutes 
we photographed the spectacle of a 
grown man and a lion playing with a length of rope! 

African hunters can recognize an individual lion as easily 
as they can recognize a man. After a week or so I could 
readily understand that, for lions have distinctive features, 
coloring, and scars, and their manes range from the very 
sparse to the luxuriant. In all, we saw about 200 different 
lions in the weeks we were in the Masai. 

But Syd was hard to please; he couldn’t find a head quite 
good enough for me. There was never any question of being 
skunked, of course. But an African hunt that doesn’t pro- 
duce a good lion head is a dubious success, no matter what 
else you bring back. And when you are looking for a combi- 
nation of size, color, and a good mane, you narrow the field 
considerably. We saw one fine old grandfather that filled the 
bill exactly—but when he roared we all laughed, for he’d lost 
his front teeth. 


HUS, while I was filling my bag with minor trophies, I 

still had to get a lion, a rhino, another buffalo, and, of 
course, an elephant. I wanted a bushbuck, too, but we hadn't 
seen a single one; they're very elusive. 

So I began to worry a bit, midway of our Masai hunt. 
We went out one morning and everything seemed sub- 
standard. Almost immediately we ran into a large herd of 
buffaloes on a distant hill, but there wasn’t a bull among 
them. Then a rhino cow and calf, good for pictures but not 
for shooting. The leopard bait we'd set out for Camp was 
partly eaten, but there were no leopards in sight. When I 
returned to camp, Ray Coll said I looked as though I’d just 
lost my richest patient. 

I'd revived considerably in spirits when we started out 
again at 4. Syd drove as usual, with Coll and Camp beside 
him. I sat in the back with the Mauser across my knee; 
the .30/06 ammunition was about gone and I'd been worrying 
about that too. Guchiri was perched atop the car. 
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After considerable fruitless prowling, we were moving 
along in fairly open country when Guchiri pounded on the 
roof. When Syd stopped, he slid off and spoke rapidly in 
Swahili. Downey turned and said: ‘Three lions—one king 
size!” He and I got out of the car and the gunbearers un- 
leashed the .470’s. 

Guchiri whispered that the cats were beyond a low 
thicket and we moved rapidly toward it. Then we saw 
them, about seventy yards away, close to timber, and almost 
hidden by tall grass. One was a magnificent male with 
full black mane; the other two were lionesses. I can say in 
all sincerity that that great lion was the prize of a lifetime. 

But at that point Lady Luck stopped giving. 

A prone or sitting position was out of the question and 
there was no down timber for a rest. Offhand shooting with 
the heavy .470 is risky. I made an instant and rather 
rash decision—offhand it would be. At the shot the lion 
reared and tumbled. I thought I had him. But then he leaped 
for the timber, the liohesses with him. Downey never had a 
chance to get in a shot. 

My impulsiveness had put us on the spot. We didn’t want 
to lose that wounded cat, but it would have been foolhardy 
to follow him into heavy timber. From the very little blood 
on the grass, Syd surmised I had inflicted only a slight 
wound. Cautioning me to return to the car, he and the gun- 
bearers did the best they could to start the lion. They 
tossed stone after stone into the timber but there was no 

answering roar. It was obvious that the 
ea lion and his companions had got safely 
away. So Syd called off the operation. 

“You simply can’t take the long odds 
with a wounded lion,” he told me on the 
way back to camp. “I did once and I'll 
never forget it. One of my clients 
wounded and lost a big cat. Foolishly, I 
let my boys beat through the timber, 
hoping to stir him into the open. 


"“CUDDENLY I heard an angry roar 

and a bloodcurdling scream. I hur- 
ried to the edge of a slight clearing and 
almost fainted in horror. There lay one 
of my boys on his back—and on his chest 
were the big forepaws of the wounded 
lion. No time to think—I just aimed and 
fired. The lion tumbled off the boy, rolled 
over, and died. The boy wasn’t badly 
hurt, but I’d learned my lesson. 

That night in camp my gloom was so great that even Ray 
Coll forbore making any wisecracks. But he did gaze with 
great intentness at the bottle of champagne which stood in a 
cabinet. A gift from a friend, it had come from Honolulu 
with me, to be opened on the night I brought in my lion. 

Well, the wheel spins and the ball rolls and sometimes it 
comes up black. Late next afternoon, Guchiri again spotted 
a candidate for me and again it was on the edge of heavy 
timber. Not in the class of my other chance but a good lion 
just the same. ‘“We’ll handle this differently,” said Syd. 

He drove the car for about a mile until we spotted a topi, 
which I got out and shot. The boys lashed it to the car and 
we drove back. The cat was still crouching where-we'd last 
seen him, so we drove the car slowly past him at a distance of 
about fifty yards, and dropped the topi. 

When we were again out of the lion’s sight, Downey and 
I left the car, took the .470’s, and crept back to a thicket. 
Sure enough, old Leo had come out for his meal. But he'd 
made up his mind to eat it elsewhere and was dragging it 
for all he was worth toward the timber. Downey cupped his 
hands and roared; the, lion dropped his topi and swung 
around to face us. I was in a kneeling position, ready to 
shoot, and I took a bead on his throat. At the shot the lion 
just sank down; he was dead by the time we reached him. 

We paced the distance—100 yards. My trophy was a good 
one, a lion about seven years old, weighing 430 pounds, and 
measuring nine feet, four inches in length. The bullet had 
entered his throat, severed the spinal cord, and emerged from 
the back. 

There was a hullabaloo at the camp when the glad tidings 
were brought in; the killing of a lion or rhino is considered 4 
big event. All the boys clustered around, grinning and mur- 
muring congratulations in Swahili. I knew what was ex- 
pected of me, so I tipped the staff all around, giving Guchiri 
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a hunting jacket that I’d bought in Nairobi and never used. 
Camp, meantime, saw to it that the champagne was placed 
in the cooler. 

Ware Camp got a prize lion because I pulled a prize boner. 
We were assembling our firearms early one morning when 
I discovered the Swift was missing. That was mighty seri- 
ous, for our ammunition, with the exception of the .220, was 
practically gone. Thus we were depending heavily on the 
Swift. 


HEN I remembered. The previous evening we had been 

out taking a zebra. When the hunt was over, we lingered 
about while the boys skinned out the animal. Guchiri took 
a hand in the job, which he shouldn’t have done, and man- 
aged to slash himself. So I leaned the Swift against a tree 
while I gave him first aid. There it stayed when we packed 
everything else and returned to camp. 

Nothing to do now but go and get it. I got some black 
looks, for retrieving it would take us many miles out of our 
way. “There’s nothing but zebras and antelope in that 
area,” said Downey. “We scouted it pretty well last night.”’ 

That’s what he thought. As we approached the spot where 
I'd left the rifle, we were astonished to see two fine lions 
lolling under the very tree I'd leaned it against. Syd grinned, 
“When we get back to camp I’m going to find my words 
and eat them.” 

Ware Camp was in a dither of excitement. We were still 
many hundred yards away from the lions ; = 
and we were afraid to bring the car up [ “st 
lest they retire into the timber. Syd 
planned quickly. “Camp and I and the | , 
gunbearers will get out here. You drive 
the car around behind that stand of tim- 
ber and make as much noise as you can. 
Maybe that will start them out this way.” 

Camp told me later that the maneuver 
worked beautifully. I got behind the 
lions, raced the motor, and blew the horn. 
The astonished cats decided to go else- 
where immediately. The smaller one 
raced off out of range, but the big fellow 
quartered on a line that brought him 
within 150 yards of the hunters. Camp 
aimed the .470, fired, and missed. But 
the thoroughly puzzled lion paused—and 
Camp didn’t miss a second time. The 
slug broke the cat’s neck. 

He was a magnificent, yellow-maned trophy, better than 
mine. Syd estimated he was about twenty years old, but I 
found that none of his organs showed the degeneration that 
sets in with senility in man. 

The Swift? Oh, yes—we found it in the grass about ten 
feet from where I'd left it. Apparently it had been batted 
over there by one of the lions. On the way back to camp I 
said to Downey, “Suppose I’d left the safety catch off and 
one of the lions knocked it down and fired it, killing the 
other one. Suppose——”’ 

Syd grinned. ‘This whole thing has been weird enough,” 
he said. ‘‘Don’t embroider it.”’ 

We got more good news when we returned to camp. One 
of the trucks had returned from Nairobi with supplies, 
among them 1,000 rounds of .30/06 cartridges. That was all 
of my big shipment that ever turned up at Ker & Downey’s; 
the rest had either been stolen or misshipped. But we were 
mighty glad to get the cartridges; they put a new com- 
plexion on the hunt. ' 

Sunday, September 22, turned out to be the red-letter day 
of our safari. It didn’t start very auspiciously, being one 
of those dark, overcast days that promises nothing and usual- 
ly lives up to the promise. By now I had completely filled my 
bag except for a rhino, an elephant, a second buffalo, and the 
bushbuck which we hadn't even seen. In about a week we'd 
break camp and start for the low, hot, steaming jungles 
where the elephants grow big ivory. Consequently, I was a 
little anxious about the rhino. We had been afield three 
weeks and hadn’t seen one worth taking. 

The rhino is a grand trophy in himself, and also be- 
Cause he’s so formidable a foe, second only to the buffalo as 
& menace to the hunter. A host of legendary stories have 
Sprung up about the big beast, all of the Baron Munchausen 
variety, and all told with the most convincing I-was-there 
Sincerity. Of all tales, those of the “rhino tunnels” are the 
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most popular. We never saw the tunnels, of course; they 
are always in a very remote section that is seldom pene- 
trated. 

In this section, says the story-teller, the jungle growth 
is far more luxuriant than elsewhere. All through it are 
rhino trails so hemmed in with impenetrable vegetation that 
they have become tunnels. The hunter and his guide venture 
into one and proceed cautiously, in the hope of getting a 
rhino. Suddenly they are rooted to the ground in fear, for 
they hear the ear-shattering noise of a rhino charging down 
the tunnel upon them. 

No chance for a shot—there’s a curve right ahead. No 
chance to run—the brute will be upon them in a second. 
Paralyzed with fear, they wait. The thunderous hoof beats 
are almost upon them, they recoil in horror. Then the roar- 
ing, snorting rhino passes them—and miraculously they are 
safe. It seems he was in an adjoining tunnel, two feet 
away, all the time. 

Actually, the worst place to be caught by a rhino is out in 
the open. You can't outrun him. Ordinary trees are just 
jackstraws to the bull; you really need tall timber for pro- 
tection. 

It should be noted, though, that opinion is divided on the 
rhino’s ferocity. Naturalists will tell you that he’s not ag- 
gressive at all, in fact is rather timid. His so-called charges, 
they say, are nothing but blind attempts to escape. 

Blind is a good word, for the rhino’s eyes are of prac- 
tically no use to him defensively. He 
must depend entirely on his keen nose 
| andears. The slightest alien sound alerts 
* him, and then he tries desperately to 


identify the intruder by scent. If the 

/ wind is wrong, he'll trot excitedly about, 

} trying to pick up the scent. Sometimes 

| he'll run toward the intruder, sometimes 

away. This, say the naturalists, ex- 
plains the reputed charges. 

White hunters retort that the inten- 


tions of the bull in the china shop don’t 
mean much; it’s his mere presence that 


counts. If the rhino runs you down, 
you're dead. And many a hunter has 
met that fate. 


But to get back to the red-letter Sun- 
day. We are still very much on the alert 
for buffaloes and early that day we ran 
into a huge herd. Downey and I sur- 
veyed them for hours from different vantage points. We were 
able to crouch behind trees in fairly thin timber and give the 
herd a thorough inspection. We weren't in any too safe a po- 
sition, for there were hundreds of buffaloes, and at times we 
were surrounded on three sides. That gave rise to an incident 
which was grave then, but merely seems funny now. Downey 
had cautioned the gunbearers to stay close to us, for there 
was no telling when one of the buffaloes would scent us and 
romp over for closer inspection. But they didn’t seem to 
get wind of us, so the tension relaxed. 


AY then it happened! Two young bulls suddenly seemed 
to sense our presence and they swerved and took a few 
steps toward us. Automatically I thrust my hand behind me 
for the gun. No gun. Alarmed, I turned around. My gun- 
bearer was fully 100 feet back of me! Luckily the bulls 
changed their minds and went in another direction. But the 
dressing down that Syd gave that gunbearer was a classic. 

By now it was 10 a.m.—almost time to end the morning 
hunt—-so we started back for camp. On the way, we spotted 
a band of six roan antelope. But since we'd filled our licenses 
we just paused to watch them for a few moments. 

And then “Faru!” said Guchiri, pointing toward a hill- 
side half a mile away. There he was, the bull rhino for 
which we'd been searching for weeks! Downey took a quick, 
intent look through the glasses and said: ‘He's yours if you 
can get him.” 

With the gunbearers toting the .470’s, we started out, 
leaving Camp and Coll in the car. The rhino was feeding 
toward a clump of bush perhaps ten yards wide and forty 
deep. Off to one side of it was another clump and we started 
an encircling movement to reach it. But by the time we got 
there, the rhino had nosed his way into the cover. We 
could barely see him. At 100 yards the shot would be much 
too chancy, for we were in no position at all to outbox a 
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wounded, angry rhino that might charge directly at us. 

So we did what hunters do the world over—we waited. 
It was a dull, long wait too, fully half an hour. Finally the 
bull backed into the open again, exposing himself broadside 
—all but his head. I tried aiming at his shoulder from the 
kneeling position; it was no good, the grass was too high. 

It had to be an offhand shot. So I arose, held just behind 
his shoulder, and fired. I heard the smack of the heavy, 
hard-nose bullet, saw blood spurt from the bull’s nostrils. 
The surgeon in me said, “He's fatally hit,” but the sportsman 
said, “Take no chances.” The rhino wheeled. As he did, I 
squeezed the other trigger—and nothing happened! 

The rhino had now vanished into another clump. Not a 
sound came from it. I reloaded the .470, discarding the de- 
fective cartridge, and started forward. But Downey waved 
me back. Rifle poised, he went into the bush alone. After 
skirting its fringe halfway around, he called me. Just out- 
side the cover lay my trophy. The 100-yard shot had been 
fatal, the bullet striking within two inches of where I'd held. 
The great slug had ranged through the lungs, cutting off the 
blood vessels at the top of the heart. 


HAT a magnificently ugly brute that 3,000-pound rhino 

was! His horns were excellent for that country, the 
front one measuring twenty-two inches. Each side of his 
belly carried scars as big as washbasins from fights with ri- 
vals or unwilling mates. On his face were deep, six-inch-long 
scratches, probably inflicted by a lion. I 
made a mental note that the taxidermist 
was not to disturb them when he mounted 
the head. I wanted my rhino to wear his 
scars with distinction. 

By September 26 the first leg of our 
hunt was about over; it was almost time 
to travel to the lowlands in search of ele- 
phants. I had filled my Masai bag com- 
pletely with the exception of a bushbuck, 
which I wanted badly, and a second buf- 
falo, which I was prepared to do without. 

We hadn’t seen a single bushbuck and 
Downey said we probably wouldn't, so I 
was ready to mark the account closed. 
But not without regrets, for the buck is 
a beautiful, elusive animal, and rare as 
compared with the other antelope. Gen- 
erally he keeps to the forests, emerging 
only to graze in the skirting grasslands. 
Bushbucks aren’t big animals—only about three feet high, 
on the average—and their spiral horns are seldom longer 
than twenty inches. It’s their beauty and elusiveness that 
makes them particularly desirable trophies. 

Our morning hunt on the 26th was confined to picture 
taking. About 12:30 p.m. we were on our way back to 
camp, much later than usual because a heavy night rain had 
made the going bad. Not far from camp the car bogged 
down for the umpteenth time and Syd suggested that while 
the boys were digging it out we could travel up the banks of 
a small stream for more pictures and perhaps some worth- 
while shooting. 

We took the .30/06’s, just in case. Thank heaven for 
our foresightedness. We hadn’t gone a quarter of a mile 
before we flushed an antelope—the bushbuck that I wanted 
so badly. His hair-trigger legs brought him into the open 
for a brief moment as he raced for the stream bank 100 
yards away. I fired quickly from the offhand and—-Hawaiian 
luck!—brought him down. The bullet had broken his back. 

At 2:30 p.m. we were still fifteen miles from camp, and 
hot and weary. Then, a mile ahead of us, we saw three bull 
buffaloes feeding in the open. They were only a hop, skip, 
and a jump from timber. It was evident, too, when we 
examined them through the glasses, that they had heard the 
car. But they were fine bulls and the wind was in our favor, 
so we decided to try for one. It looked as though this might 
be my last chance. 

We drove to within 500 yards of them and then proceeded 
on foot—Downey, the gunbearers, and myself. The bulls, 
evidently suspicious, had retreated into a thorn thicket. 

_ “We might wait all afternoon for them to come out,” said 
Downey. “This calls for a little strategy.” 

He sent Guchiri back to the car with instructions for 
Camp to make a circuit of the buffaloes and get upwind 
of them. “The scent will almost surely drive them in our 
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direction,” he explained. ‘‘When they break from the thicket 
I'll tell you which one to try for.” 

The plan worked. Suddenly a bull stuck his head and 
shoulders out of the thicket, and Syd whispered, ‘‘That’s 
him 

It had to be an offhand shot, for the grass was quite tall. 
The bull was quartering, his left shoulder exposed. 

I stood up, brought the .470 to bear, and fired. I could 
hear the bullet smack, but the three buffaloes started for 
me, then swung left in full gallop. I fired, and again I 
heard the bullet hit. Downey tried and missed. Then, un- 
predictably, the bulls turned tail and fanned out in different 
directions. Eventually the wounded one swerved to the 
right; I caught him again and slowed him a little, but he 
kept on—and was lost to sight behind that plaguy thicket. 

We ran ahead, got him in the clear again. Then Downey 
and I both hit him twice. The bull kept on! Downey fired 
next. Down went the bull—and up again. We fired; he fell, 
arose, and staggered on. By now we were out of .470 car- 
tridges and our gunbearer handed me a loaded .30/06. The 
bull was 125 yards away. Carefully I put two 180-grain soft- 
nose slugs into him, and he went down. But even then he 
dragged along. I had to put two more slugs into his head 
as a coup de grace. 

Of the ten .470 bullets that hit the bull, nine were in vital 
spots! His heart was all cut up, his lungs shattered, the en- 
tire chest cavity filled with blood. Downey said, ‘Now do 
you see why it’s foolhardy to follow a 
wounded buffalo into cover?” 

My trophy weighed well over a ton 
and was 66 inches high at the shoulder 
up in the world’s-record class. The rec- 
ord head has horns 50 inches wide at the 
curve; my bull’s are 46. But in base 
width, mine tops the record: 16 inches 
against 13. It was a trophy worth going 
across half the world to get—even if I 
were to bring home nothing else. 

We broke camp on September 31 and 
returned to Nairobi. There we stayed 
for two days while the caravan was re- 
stocked and its equipment restored to 
first-class condition. On October 5 we 
started eastward on a 300-mile trek to the 
Tana River country, a lowland region 
near the Kenya-Somaliland border and 
about 100 miles in from the coast. It’s 
flat country, low and oppressively humid, but it produces 
the elephants with the heaviest ivory in the world and some 
varieties of antelope not found in the Masai. 

In due time we arrived at our second permanent camp site. 
The Tana River area is very ugly, with few trees but 
plenty of thornbush, and it’s hot with the true jungle sultri- 
ness. Consequently I was astonished when, at the end of our 
trek, we pushed through one of the rare stands of timber 
and burst upon what looked like an English park. There 
were broad expanses of green turf, trees that formed natural 
arbors, and a pool of crystal-clear water. 

Downey had been chatting with a special guide, Onyangu, 
we'd taken on at Nairobi. He was a strapping six-foot-four 
native who knew the elephant country well. Now Syd re- 
layed to me the information that the unseasonal rains which 
had lashed the Masai area had also fallen on the Tana 
country. And that, he explained, would probably change the 
entire character of our elephant hunt. 

Ordinarily you wait along the river for elephants to come 
down to drink. But the heavy rains had created drinking 
pools all over the country, and we'd have to go out after my 
bull instead of waiting for him to come to us. 


” 


BB peepee but not too much so. The Tana section 
teems with elephants, so I knew we'd get one. In fact, I 
knew I wouldn’t leave without one. Back in 1938 I had 
bagged a good specimen of Indian elephant in Asia; now 
I wanted one of the bigger African bulls for a companion 
piece. He’s the biggest land animal in the world, standing 
10 to 12 feet high at the shoulder. His tusks may weigh up 
to 200 pounds, although that weight is rare. The record 
tusk length is 11 feet 54% inches; the record weight (a dif- 
ferent tusk) 226 pounds. A good bull, however, can be 
counted on to carry tusks weighing 90 or 100 pounds each. 

Now, there are supposed to be 10,000 elephants in the 
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Tana River area, but in the days that followed we could not 
turn up a single one—the rains had thrown all nature out 
of gear! 

With Onyangu atop the car we'd cruise until we'd find 
tracks—some of them looked as though they’d been driven 
with a pile driver—and then we'd follow them afoot. Ten 
and fifteen-mile jaunts were not uncommon. But no ele- 
phants. Tracks, yes. Droppings, yes. Elephants, no. 

After we had beat out the surrounding country fruit- 
lessly, we moved part of our equipment to a new section 
thirty miles nearer the coast. We hunted there for several 
days; no elephants. 

Syd finally decided that we'd better return to the perma- 
nent camp, break it up, and move into an entirely different 
section 100 miles away. So we started back, driving hard 
through the day, for now time was beginning to run out. 

Very late one afternoon—actually well into evening 
we were dozing as the car bowled along. Thus we all jumped 
a foot when Onyangu began a tremendous tattoo on the car 
roof. We all got out, stretched our necks, and looked in the 
direction he pointed. And there, in the high bush about 300 
yards away, was a waving, bobbing mass of heads, backs, 
and floppy ears. “Holy smoke!” said Coll. “It’s a conven- 
tion. They’ve moved in from all over the country to meet 
here!”’ 

It wasn’t that by far—just a fairly good herd of about 
fifty elephants. We were downwind of them, and finding a 
break in the brush, we surveyed them. Cows, calves, young 
bulls. ‘“‘Not a good bull in the bunch,” said Downey bitterly. 
“Not a bull I’d let you shoot, desperate though we are.”’ 

There were just a few animals we couldn’t see at the tail 
end of the herd, so we moved down the line for a final in- 
Spection. It was then we saw him—the bull I’d come a long 
way to take. He was moving languidly at the rear of the 
herd, which was now feeding among the trees. So far, not 
one of the elephants had spotted us; their eyes are very poor 
and we had carefully stayed downwind of them. 

Downey and I now took the gunbearers and left the rest 
of the party in the car. We skirted around, trying to get in 
800d shooting position and still stay downwind. In a minute 
or SO we saw our bull again. 

Have you ever watched a zoo elephant stand dreamily on 
those four great legs of his and rock gently back and forth? 
That’s what our bull was doing. He was tail-on toward us, 
and a quick inspection showed we could get no better shoot- 
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ing position. That meant we'd have to wait until he turned 
his head slightly and exposed that vital spot between the ear 
canal and the eye. 


OOD lord!” breathed Downey, and I turned in alarm. 

There, stalking up behind us, came the rest of our 

party, carrying the cameras. Downey frantically waved 

them back, but either they didn’t see him or were deter- 

mined to come anyway. We backed out of our spot and con- 
fronted them angrily 

“Don’t you realize,” demanded Downey, “that as soon as 
the doctor takes his shot the whole herd may stampede? 
Get back to that car and be ready to move it in a hurry!” 

Shamefaced and obviously disappointed, they retreated. 
We took up our post again. The bull was still swaying sleep- 
ily. Minutes passed. Then he waved his trunk a little and 
turned his head. The next instant a 500-grain .470 bullet was 
in his brain. Down he sank and fell over on his side. We 
approached him quickly but cautiously and I put another 
bullet in his head, just in case. 

By now the herd—only scant yards away—was in a tur- 
moil, thrashing around and trumpeting wildly. Downey 
and I crouched beside the fallen bull, our rifles ready, while 
the gunbearers beat a retreat toward the car. 

“They may break this way,” said Syd. “But we'll be pro- 
tected somewhat by the body, and we may be able to turn 
them with rifle fire.’’ 

A couple of big cows burst out of the timber and we fired 
twice in the air. The elephants hesitated, swung around, 
and retreated. That turned the tide. Sounds of the bellow- 
ing, crashing panic diminished in the distance. We were safe. 

My prize was a good one. He stood 11 feet 6 inches at 
the shoulder and probably weighed between 6 and 7 tons. 
His right tusk was 8 feet 4 inches long and weighed 98 
pounds; his left was 7 feet 6 inches and 92 pounds. 

Now the abrupt African night closed in. The boys carried 
kerosene lamps from the truck, lit them, and strung them 
around the fallen bull. They would keep lions and hyenas 
off during the night. 

I won’t attempt to describe the elation in camp that night. 
Syd Downey summed things up. “Doctor,” he said, “that 
was a fine shot. Let your hunt end here. Don’t fire another 
shot in Africa on this safari.”’ 

And who am I to disregard such obviously good advice? 

THE END 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES | quart CAN BE 


RODEO ON A TRAPLINE 
By ARTHUR S. ERWIN, Wadsworth, Nev. 
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UNNING MY WYOMING TRAPLINE, 
| FOUND A LARGE BOBCAT WITHA 
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|_ ~~ THERE AREN'T ENOUGH 
—— MEN IN WYOMING TOTIE 





ANOTHER BOBCAT ONTO 
THAT HORSE AND MAKE 
ME GET ON WITH HIM! 
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New HULA POPPER 


Quick Jerks 
Small Pops 
Lots of Fun 
Unfair to Bass 


































Here’s my new bait 
casting size Hula Popper. 
She’s fun to use and catches 
bass with almost any kind of 
handling. With a little practice 
you can really make her perform. 
Try short quick jerks. Allow the 
line to go slack between pops 
giving the Hula skirt time to 
wiggle and squirm and you'll 
find she is unfair to disor- 
ganized bass. 

Under most conditions 
small jerks and little pops 
catch more fish than big 
yanks and loud “plunks.” 
Just try it in the water on 
a short cast where you can 
see that skirt work. You'll 
see what I mean. 


Write for 
Free Catalog 





5% oz. Bait Casting Hula Popper — $1.21 
Colors—Red Head, Frog, Yellow, Black, Pearl, Luminous. 


Equipped with small Hula Skirts. Extra Skirts —17c. 


(16 n C films of bass fishing 
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1/16 oz. 75¢ 
Fly Rod . 
HULA POPPER 


3 3 
Above —Hank Werner with Florida 
bass caught on the new Hula Popper 
bait casting size. 








(Right) “I like to see them hit it” 
If you fly fish for bass you need a Hulz 
Popper. It has the best combination of 
noise, action, casting and hooking qualities. 
The Hula skirt makes it alive so that it 
takes more bass than old-fashioned bugs. 





“Dear Fred: I had fun landing these 
big bass on the fly rod Hula Popper at 
Butler Lake, Carrollton, Ky. Hula Popper 
is tops for bass. I like to see them hit it.” 
—Herman Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 
Write for Free Catalog 


FRED ARBOGAST & CO., 452 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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It's years abead in dedign | Every line and great | 
new feature reflects Evinrude’s 39 years of en- 
- gineering know how. One Blance tells you there 
: aa has never been a motor like it. One run and 
_ you're sold for life. Here are just 6 of the 28 advancements 
ie that proyide an entirely new level of light: motor performance: By 4) 


‘ New Alternate Firing Motor .. engineered with a basic new 
development in carburetion to provide new flexibility and 
smoothness. 3.3 O.B.C. certified brake H.P. at 4,000 R.P.M. 


e New Operating Convenience . . . here’s the fuel gauge hes 


you’ve always wanted! One lever speed control. Carburetor i. 
adjustment knob automatically controls fuel vent and shut-off q O 


; ro Seek New Type Fuel Filler Closure . . . with leak-proof cap, levét & million 
locked (no threads, and no fuel vent to open and close). Bf mode 


.«se0* New Carrying Ease . . . with big carrying handles, front and Be ‘ver 


































baeeeere” back, motor is far easier to handle, carry, mount on transom, oem 
l 
.«” New Transom Trigger . . . a finger touch instantly snaps v a - 


\ «angle a 2 i to provide correct vertical motor position, 


-chtew Revolutionary Weedless Drive’, . . a sensation with Motors 
"fishermen everyw Drives freely fad | thick reeds. 
: and weed ieee. 5 unharmed over snags, deadheads, lade 
rocks, shoals — permits you to go practically anywhere there § . 
is water to float your boat. The new Sportwin is built with pee 
Full Reverse, 360° steering. | Sow 
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DEVELOP YOUR TIMING 


N Arms Ammunition 


JACK O'CONNOR 6Gctor? 


BY PRACTICE IF 


YOU WANT TO BE A GOOD SHOTGUN SHOT 





Occasionally there isn't time to get set, and 
you just have to do the kest you can. You may 
miss—but then again, it may be you'll connect! 


Question: I am 5 ft., 9 in. tall, weigh 160 Ib., 
and shoot a 12 gauge Winchester Model 12 
pump gun. The barrel is 28 in. long, bored 
modified. I am a lousy shotgun shot, although 
not bad with a rifle. I don’t get to shoot much, 
since my business keeps me pretty well occu- 
pied, but I try to get out three or four times 
a year for ducks, perhaps twice a year for doves, 
and three or four times for quail. My average 
is about one clean kill for every eight shots. 
Often I miss quail after quail when the birds 
are flying straight away from me. Can I do 
anything about this? Do I need a new gun, or 
what?—John B. Smith, Calif. 


IRST, let me hasten to say that 

there isn’t any actual John B. Smith 

—or if there is, he hasn't written to 

me. Instead, the above query is a 
composite of many hundreds that I 
receive every year from average men 
who use average guns and who do an 
average amount of hunting. They can- 
not handle their shotguns well and are 
honest enough to admit it. In fact, each 
of them is convinced that he is one of 
the sourest scattergun handlers in this 
land of the free. However, I am not so 
sure. Some years ago, in order to get 
accurate data, I asked 10 friends of 
mine—five of them noted as good shot- 
gun shots and the other five John B. 
Smiths—to keep track of the shells they 
fired on an afternoon dove hunt and to 
compare them with the birds they actu- 
ally brought home. 

It wasn’t easy shooting. The birds 
were coming in fast and fairly high and 
doing some pretty fancy right-and-left 
dodging when they saw a man with a 
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gun. The good shots each got a limit 
kill—10 birds—and expended an average 
of 2.7 or almost 3 shells per bird. The 
hombres who hunted only a few times 
a year and never shot a gun in between 
times had an average of 3.5 birds apiece 
and had expended an average of 37 
shells, or slightly more than 10 shells 
per bird. Curiously enough the good and 
the poor shots all assured me that they 
couldn’t figure out what had come over 
them that afternoon, to make their 
shooting the worst they had done in 
years. 

It is marvelously easy for all of us 
to forget our misses and just as easy 
to remember our hits. Is there a man 
alive who hasn't returned from a hunt 
wondering where that extra box of 
shells went? I can answer that one. 
He shot them up! 

But what is wrong? Why do we miss 
them so much? Are our guns misfits? 
Are the loading companies slyly slipping 
a high proportion of blanks into each 
box of No. 7%4’s? 

There are a lot of sides to the real 
picture. Many of us use guns that do 
not fit, and many of us are overgunned 
with weapons that are too closely 
choked and too heavy. Many of us do 
not know how to lead, and at times all 
of us slow up and stop our swing. 

But these things are only part of the 
picture. The big thing is that our 
timing is poor. Other faults—slowing 
and stopping the swing, seeing too much 
barrel and shooting over—all come from 
poor timing. 

Wing-shooting has many points in 
common with the game of baseball and 
with tennis. The shortstop who comes 
in for a hot grounder, picks it up, and 
makes the throw to first with no waste 
motion is giving a beautiful example of 
what is known as “timing.” So is the 
tennis player who connects with a 
swiftly moving ball and puts it away in 
the far corner of his opponent’s court. 

Both are dealing with movement. The 
shortstop’s body is moving, his hands 
are moving, the ball is moving, and often 
he must make the throw to the place 
where the moving baseman is going to 
be. The tennis player hits a rapidly 
moving ball with a moving racket, often 
while he himself is moving, and he tries 
to put it where he hopes his moving 
opponent is not going to be. The batter 
tries to hit with his moving bat a mov- 
ing ball thrown at various speeds and 
cunningly manipulated so that it will 
twist, dodge, and duck. 

Likewise, our honest shotgunner 
shoots at moving game (which can also 
dodge, twist, and duck, and which also 
comes over at various speeds) with a 
moving gun. Like the baseball player 
who throws the ball to the place where 
the baseman is going to be, the shotgun 
shooter “throws” the shot charge out of 


that moving gun of his to the place 
where he thinks the bird will be. 

Often he guesses wrong, and the bird 
sails on unscathed. Even a_ simp! 
change of pace will fool the best of us 
just as it will in baseball. I have see 
league-leading batters, after lookin; 
over a couple of fast ones, miss by fe: 
a slow one thrown with the same motio: 
—balls that any school kid should hav 
knocked for a loop. I remember seein 
some good shotgun shots, who had been 
knocking down fast-flying doves with 
reasonable regularity, completely flub a 
young whitewing that wobbled over at 
about 15 miles an hour. The bird got 
their timing off, and they all overled it 

The ball player that bats .350 is a very 
hot fellow indeed. He is a skilled at! 
lete, the pick of many thousands. He 
practices constantly. The keenness of 
his muscular coordination, the sharp 
ness of his eyesight are things to marvel 
at, these Joe DiMaggios and Ted 
Williamses. 

Yet John B. Smith picks up his gun 
less than a dozen times a year and 
wonders why he doesn’t make a better 
average! 

Very early in the last war the skeet 
club where I used to shoot folded up bs 
cause the boys couldn’t get any more 
shells. For five years I did not shoot a 
round of skeet—not one. Then some Air 
Corps officers asked me to come out to 
their base and shoot a few rounds with 
them. I had a good gun that fitted me. My 
form was O.K. I knew how it was don: 
That first round, though, I just couldn't 
do it. The birds seemed to go out of the 
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Look right down the barrel as this skeet shot 
is doing. See it in relation to the target so 
you can call your shot and correct any errors 
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How not to handle a shotgun. This man is aiming, as you would a rifle 


houses at a speed which would make the 
famous bat out of Hell look as if it were 
tied to a post. My gun felt heavy. My 
muscles were slow to respond, and I felt 
terribly hurried. The first round I broke, 
f I remember correctly, 12 birds. 

On the second round, my gun began to 
feel light. Instead of traveling at impos- 
sible speed, the birds seemed much 
slower. Instead of being rushed, I began 
to feel I had time to spare. I broke 22 
birds. Why? My timing had begun to 
come back. 

This business of feeling that there is 
plenty of time, even when small frac- 
tions of a second are involved, is, I be- 
lieve a universal experience when any- 
one is hot, in the groove, on the beam, 
or whatever expression one wants to 
employ. 

I believe that anyone who does much 
shooting with shotgun or rifle at flying 
targets or moving game notices this 
ipparent stretching out of time, this 
slowing up of moving objects as his 
timing develops. The big-league short- 
stop comes in on a darting grounder, 
gauges it just right, and makes his 
throw. To the spectator this looks al- 
most incredibly difficult—and I am one 
to agree that it is tough. To that keenly 
trained baseball technician, however, 


who is magnificently equipped with the 
finest muscles and the finest eyes, that 
ball appears to be moving much more 
slowly. When he is right, the most dif- 
ficult grounder appears easy. So much 
has he stretched out the fractions of a 





The way to take a straightaway shot in the 
field. Note looseness of this shooter's body 
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second that he 
knows he'll make 
the stop and the 


throw. 

In my _ college 
days I was a 
pretty fair  ten- 


nis player. I liked 
to come into the 
net and put away 
my opponent’s 
returns. When I 
was hot (that is, 
when my timing 
was hitting on all 
cylinders) my 
feeling was that 
the fastest-hit 
drive was floating 
up to me as if I 
were seeing it in 
a slow-motion pic 


ture. The instant 
before I laid the 
ball away in a safe corner I had the 


it was hanging in the 
air as if suspended by a string. 

All shotgun men with whom I have 
talked agree that when they are shoot- 
ing their best, they have the same ex 
perience. The buzzing quail that to the 
novice looks as if it had been shot from 
a cannon appears almost to float along 
to the expert who is right that day 
Even the roaring ruffed grouse headed 
for a hole in the foliage appears so 
slowed down that bouncing him is easy 

The first time the average shooter 
tries the No. 8 low-house bird at skeet 
and sees that clay saucer zipping right 
at him with an initial speed of around 
60 miles an hour, he can hardly get his 
gun to his shoulder. Then as his timing 
becomes better, the bird apparently 
travels much slower, and he finds it 
relatively easy to break 

The only way anyone can perfect his 
timing is by practice. All of us would 
like to become good shots, if it didn’t 
involve too much trouble. Few of us are 
willing to practice enough. The shot- 
gun man who picks up the old pump 
about half a dozen times a year simply 
cannot be a first-rate performer. 

I know dozens of shotgun-owning, 
license-buying sportsmen who would no 
more think of shooting trap or skeet o1 
practicing on clay pigeons thrown by a 
handtrap during the off season than 
they would of beating their wives o1 
forging a check. Without exception, they 
are bum shotgun shots. They kill some 
birds and have a lot of fun, but they 
are poor shots nevertheless. 

I know other dozens of rifle-owning 
deer hunters who never fire a shot from 
deer season to deer season, yet who are 
disappointed when they fire a fusillade 
at a buck bounding up the other side 
of the canyon and don’t connect. 

Some highly gifted individuals can 
get their timing down with relatively 
little practice, just as some people take 
easily to music, writing poetry, or walk 
ing on their hands. But the average 
guy has to practice and practice if he 
is going to shoot well in the field. Prac- 
tice does wonders, and with enough of 
it we ordinary citizens can learn to be 
very creditable shots and get the kinks 
out of our timing. 


impression that 


Shooting is a curious business. Any- 
one’s timing can go haywire for both 
physical and emotional reasons. In the 


fast game of skeet—or fast wing-shoot- 
ing at game birds—a gun that doesn’t 
fit will throw anyone’s timing into a 
tail spin. 

Try a gun with a stock a bit too long 
or a bit too short. It will not come 
exactly to the shoulder. The timing will 
be destroyed, and the difficulty of hitting 





the clay saucers enormously increased. 
The wrong pitch of the butt will do the 
same thing. So will a shooting coat with 
i Slick surface that makes the butt slide 
it the shoulder when the gun comes up 
fast—or a that is too thick and 
which apparently increases the length 
of pull. 
Shifting to 
and different 


coat 


a gun of different balance 
barrel length will cause 
the same thing. The man used to 
handling a heavy 12 gauge pump with 
a 30-in. barrel will almost always over- 
lead when using a lighter gun with 
shorter barrel. Likewise the man who 


shifts to a gun heavier than he is 
used to and with longer barrels will 
shoot behind until his timing becomes 
adjusted 

The mental attitude of the man 
behind the gun is also enormously 
important, and for dozens of purely 


emotional reasons a man’s timing can 
climb to new heights or go into a 
tail spin. Once I took a double-barreled 
gun out to shoot Western quail. 
I knew that I would have to hit the 
birds within 25 yd. with the right barrel 
if I wanted to kill them cleanly. I tried 
to shoot than I ordinarily did, 
and the result was that the birds flew 


skeet 


faste! 


merrily away without a shot coming 
close 

What I was doing was destroying my 
natural timing I wasn’t getting my 


face down on the comb and my shots 
were flying high and to the left of the 
birds. I finally sat down, thought it over, 
and then went back and did better. 
Another time I saw three good skeet 
shots get into an argument as to who 
would break the birds fastest. All tried 
to speed up their natural timing with 
the result that they put on as ragged 
an exhibition as could be imagined. It 
is the same thing as good shots missing 
running deer because they are afraid 
the other guy ill beat them to the kill. 


The “competition jitters” will raise 
Ned with a man’s natural timing in the 
opposite way, too. He will try to be extra. 
sure of every target, with the result that 
he will slow ind stop his swing and 
shoot behind [I have seen good shots 


For a high incomer, swing up under the bird 
and fire as it disappears behind the barrels 
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S/GHT RIGHT - 
vit CHESTERSITE 


BETTER ETA GAME! 


r-—— SEND COUPON NOW -——| 


| CHESTERSITE, Dept. 122, Oakwood, Ohio | 
| Please send me immediately your FREE Cata- | 
log on Hunting Sights and Equipment! 
| NOMS. cc ccccccsccccsseceseseseseseses | 
| AGGrOSS. . cc csccccccscescsecssevesees | 


GUNS! AMMUNITION! 


® BUY NOW @ 


Smith & Wesson .38 Spec. MAP Blue. 2”, 4”, 5” 6”. $56. 50 
Colt .38 Super Auto., Latest Factory Model ' 


Colt .45 Auto., New Latest Factory Model 65.00 
Hi-Standard .22 Auto., HDM, 4/2” or 634” 51.17 
Marlin 39A Lever Action, .22 cal. 24" Repeater.. 50.45 
Mossberg <46M Bolt Action PIBRe, 15 GROF.....c..cccccceeee 27.95 
Mossberg Rifle Scopes, 4M4-5M4-8M4 9.95 
Mossberg 20 Power Spotting Scope 22.35 
Crosman 8.8. Air Rifle, .22 caliber . 19.80 
Crosman Air Rifle, 20 Shot Repeater, .22 cal 22.60 
Crosman 8.8. Bulls Eye Air Pistol, .177 cal. 19.80 
Crosman Pellets .177 cal, per M, $2.50, .22 eal. 3.00 
.41 Swiss rim fire lead cartridges, per 100 10.00 
.303 British cartridges, 174 gr, M.P., per 100 7.50 


French 7.5 m/m MAS rifle cartridges, per 100 a, 
.25/35 Winchester cartridges, 117 or, S.P. per 100 
.257 Roberts cartridges, 117 gr, S.P. per 100 12.90 
.300 Savage high power ctgs, 150 or (80 gr, per 100 
.30/06 Gov't etges, 150 or 180 gr, bullet, per 100 


.380 Auto, or 9 m/m Corto ammo, per 100 5.38 
.38 Colt Super Auto, ammo, per 100 5.80 
.25/20 Win. single shot ctges, gr, S.P. per 100 7.00 
Belgian Mauser, 7.65 m/m rifle ctgs, M.P. per 100... 12.00 
Mauser 7.63 m/m (30 cal) pistol ctgs, per 100 6.30 
Winchester .351 S.L. etges, S.P., per 100 8.40 
Winchester .32 S.L. or .35 §.L. etges, S.P. per 100 8.00 
.38 Smith & Wesson or Colt Spec, 158 gr lead, per C 5.20 
Derringer ctges, .41 short Rimfire, lead, per 100 4.00 
.218 Bee ctges, 46 grain mush, bullet, per 100 6.60 
Cartridges rim-fire, .22, .25 & .32 calibers See List 


Remington bbis for 12 ga. Auto, C.G., 26” Imp. Cyl. 26.75 
Rem. barrels for 12 ga. Auto, $.G., with Cutts Comp 36.75 


Duraluminum Rods for rifle, pistol or S.G. eac 1.50 
Magazines 15 shot for Mi Carbine, 30 cal, each 1.50 
Barrels for .45 Colt model 1911 Auto 5.50 
New Magazines, Colt .45 Auto... 1.65 
Barrels for S&W 1917. .45 caliber, 512" 7.50 
Magazines Hi-Standard. A.B.E. HDM. each 3.00 
U.S. Kerr Web rifle sling straps, 14". each 1.00 


Parts for .45 Colt and Model 1917 Smith & Wesson See List 
Send Stamp for list—Guns—Ammo 
GUNS-AMMO not listed, price on request 
All prices subject to change without notice 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
.-52 Warren St., (No C.O.D. Orders) New Vork 7. 
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STUDY AT HOME tichs and bieger success im business 


and public life. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 
d 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Money epi ster, 7 


can train at home during spare time. Degree of LL. e furnish al! 
text material, ar valuabl l4-volame Law Library. Low cost, eas 
terms. Get ou r pum ng X = _ + Training for Leadership”’ 


d E vidence’’ book 
Ree £ EXTENSION UNIVERSITY. ‘at 2 Lee" Chicago Street 


_ Chicago ! 5. uk, 
“New Design. 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- fj 





ns in 















able! For Colt. Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory. pearl. walnut, onyx, etc. 


FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted, 


(Mirs.) 5501 Broadway. Dept. C-2, 


Low prices. 


SPORTS, INC., 


makes Old Guns Sr) a 





INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... Removes grease, penetrates rust, leaves 
@ satin blue-black finish. Takes minutes, not hours 
Kit includes Gun Blue, cotton, Crocus cloth and 
steel wool. Ask your dealer... or write for folder 








C. S. VAN GORDEN & SON *** wist™* 
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who simply could not do well in compe- 
tition because of some mental quirk. 
One chap I knew years ago was a fine 
tennis player as long as he was behind, 
but he simply could not win in tight 
competition because as soon as match 
point was in sight he tried to be extra 
careful. His timing went haywire, and 
he lost. 

Competition jitters are caused by over- 
eagerness, which is also an ailment that 
often besets the gunner when he first 
hunts a new species of game. A pal of 
mine who is a crack quail shot made his 
first hunt for South Dakota pheasants a 
few years ago. All his life he had wanted 
to hunt those big gaudy birds, yet on 
the first day he did miserably. When 
those great cocks would come threshing 
out of the cornstalks, cackling and look- 
ing as big as pianos, he simply froze to 
his gun and shot feet behind them. Not 
until his second day did he start killing 
them neatly. 

Another time, a good many years ago, 
I was hunting ducks. I had got my 
limit, so I wandered over to the blind 
of a friend who had come in late. He 
was shooting prettily and averaging a 
duck for almost every shot. He stopped, 
in a lull in the shooting, lit a cigarette, 
and was debating whether he ought to 
shoot out the rest of his limit or go 
home. Suddenly, out of nowhere, a big 
Canada goose, a bird seldom seen in 
those parts, loomed up like a B-29 right 
in front of us and not more than 30 yd. 
away. My friend, who had been center- 
ing fast-flying and diminutive teal and 
biuebills, missed the goose by feet! 

The man who goes out into the up- 
lands for a bit of shooting while he is 
worrying about unfinished business at 
the office isn’t going to do very well, 
since timing, at least in part, is a prod- 
uct of concentration. On the other hand, 
emotion may sometimes work just the 


other way. Some years ago I went our 
on the first day of dove season very 
angry about something or other. In that 
case my anger expressed itself in abs 
lute concentration. I never shot so we!! 
before and haven’t shot so well sinc« 
It was practically impossible for me to 
miss. 

Often I read such sentences as thi 
“He saw the flash of a grouse through 
the timber, instinctively threw his gun 
to his shoulder, and fired. An instant 
later he heard the bird hit the ground.” 

That gives me a pain. Such stuff 
makes young shooters think that shoot 
ing is instinctive, that skill and timing 
are things that some are born with and 
others are not. It is true that some peo- 
ple are so equipped with eyes and 
muscles that they can learn faster than 
others, but timing comes from practice, 
practice, PRACTICE! 

Actually, learning to become a pass- 
able shot is not particularly difficult, nor 
does it require an inordinate expendi- 
ture of time, money, and ammunition. 
In the off season an occasional round 
of skeet, a session of trap shooting, or 
some breaking of clay targets thrown 
by a handtrap will work wonders. 
Practice quickly takes a man out of 
the dub class, and the more he pra 
tices the better his timing gets! 

Any shooter has his sour days when 
his timing is off—days when he feels he 
couldn’t hit the rear elevation of a pack 
mule with a tennis racket. Possibly the 
explanation is physical, perhaps psycho- 
logical. But when a slump does hit the 
shooter he should remember that a 
slump is an ailment that is apt to over- 
take any man who deals with moving 
objects. Even a Ted Williams or a Joe 
DiMaggio will go into a batting slump 
occasionally, so why should John B. 
Smith, scattergunner, worry if he does! 

Jack O’Connor. 





Getting the Range 


— 











JACK OCONNOR 








INCE writing the piece on the .300 

Magnums, which appeared in the No- 
vember, 1947, issue, I have had a chance 
to see that big cartridge operate on 
game. To say that 180-gr. bullets pushed 
along at a muzzle velocity of from 3,200 
to 3,300 foot seconds have terrific killing 
power would be practically an under- 
statement. 

A Rocky Mountain goat shot at about 
300 yd. and hit in the lungs with a broad- 
side shot was killed instantly. The Rem- 
ington 180-gr. Bronze Point bullet was 
used, and the whole far side of the goat 
appeared at first glance to have been 
blown off. Actually the exit hole was 7 
or 8 in. across. 

A goat is a large, phlegmatic animal, 
not very susceptible to shock. Many old 
and experienced Rocky Mountain hunt- 
ers consider the goat as hard to kill as 
a grizzly and harder to kill than a 
moose. This particular goat was the only 
one killed with a single body hit out of 
the eight goats shot by members of the 
party with rifles of various calibers on 
that trip. Two other goats were killed 


with one shot, but both had broken 
necks. The other five goats took from 
three to five body hits before they went 
down. 

A mule deer hit in the lungs at about 
450 yd. across a tremendous canyon with 
the same .300 Magnum 180-gr. bullet was 
killed as instantaneously as a jack rab- 
bit struck with a bullet from a_ .220 
Swift. The bullet did not come out. In- 
stead it disintegrated completely in the 
lungs. Another deer, hit in the shoulder 
at 150 yd. with that bullet, was another 
instant casualty. The bullet struck 4 
shoulder, practically blew it off, but not 
a single bullet fragment penetrated the 


chest cavity. Shock alone was re 
sponsible. 
Those Remington 180-gr. Bronze 


Points were designed for a muzzle ve 
locity of 2,700 foot seconds in a_ .30/06. 
Increase their velocity by 500 or 600 foot 
seconds, and even at long range they act 
like bombs. 

On the other hand, another mule deer, 
which had already been hit too far back 
with a .270 and which was staggering 
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In the neck that do not break the spine, 
yet «ill instantly, usually do so because 
a illet fragment strikes the spine. 
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ind, groggy but no. down, s struck 
he quartered away at around 300 yd. 
with the Winchester 18C-gr. Silvertip bul- 
let in a 800 Magnum. The bullet landed 
back of the last rib on the left side, 
t clear through the buck, and came 
the brisket, leaving an exit hole 
it 1% in. in diameter. That bullet is, 
of course, built to stand a much higher 
velocity than the Bronze Point for 
the .30/06. 

Now put this down in your notebook: 
Perforated from stem to stern, that 
buck continued to wobble around for 
several seconds. All of which would tend 
to prove that the faster a bullet sheds 
its energy, the greater the shock. 

The shooting described here was done 
by three different people with two Mag- 
num rifles. All agreed, that the Bronze 
Point was a great bullet for the lighter 
stuff, but (particularly for close-range 
shooting at big animals) a bullet con- 
structed even more strongly than the 
Silvertip would be a good idea. 


Thumb Safety for Savage 99 





YEAR or so ago I ran a piece about 
A a thumb safety like that on a shot- 
gun that could be installed on the tang 
of a Savage Model 99 rifle. The device is 
now in production by the Sports Equip- 
ment Co., 345 Pine Street, Lockport, 
N. Y. Southpaws and others discontent- 
ed with the present Model 99 safety can 
dry their tears. 


The Sard 6X Binocular 


| A peteggetesng—igtemae 4 good little glass is 
the new Sard 6 x 20 “Sportsman.” 
To say “little” isn’t exactly right. It is 
tiny. It uses the Leman roof prism, just 
as the similar Zeiss glass did. It weighs 
only 4.3 oz. and is so small that it can be 
put in the pocket like a pack of ciga- 
rettes. For its little 20 mm. objective 
lenses (coated by the way), it is very 
bright and has good definition 

For mountain hunting, of course, you 
would need larger objective lenses—at 
least 30 mm. in diameter—to give suffi- 
cient definition; but for the deer hunter 
who can afford it, the Sard 6X should be 
& very good little glass. 


The Neck Shot 


MA NY hunters favor the neck shot on 
: ig game, but I, for one, have never 
been able to string along with them. It 
iS true that a neck shot that breaks the 
Spine is sudden death, but it very defi- 
hite isn’t true that a shot “anywhere 
in the neck” is also sudden death. Shots 























Deep Sea Spark Plugs! 


In deep sea fishing — out where it’s 
tough goingafter marlin, sailfish and tar- 
pon—you'll most always find the boats 










equipped with dependable Champion 

Spark Plugs. For in marine engines, as 
in most other engines, Champions are 
outstanding in their ability to insure 

maximum performance and depend- 
ability. Their record in racing boats, 0; 
commercial and pleasure craft is < LAMpy 


unequalled. 





Here is a tip to all sportsmen who heed 
the lure of all kinds of fishing. Most of 
you will go by car. Some of you will 
travel long distances. What better, 
more economical means to insure top 
notch engine performance—easy start- 
ing, flashing acceleration, more power, 
speed and economy—than a new set of 
Champion Spark Plugs? Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE 


Champion 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 


listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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SPEEDIZED?! 
NORTHLAND SKIS 





Ready for fast action, 
Northlands give you season 
after season of better skiin 
Because they're hand crafted—perfectly matc 
ed, Northlands make good skiing easier for 
beginners and experts alike. Send 15 cents for 
Northland Ski Manual edited by Hannes Schnei- 
der... or write for free booklet. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Supplier to the U. S. Olympic Ski Team 
B MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 
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RIFLES PIONEERS—LEADERS 


Send for Free Folder of Latest Models Today 
If you want a REAL GUN for PRACTICAL ust. nae 
or outdoors, get a SAFE—CLEAN—ECO MICA 
BENJAMIN with Amazing Accuracy, and MAdjastable 
ae. a, se BENJAMIN H-C LETS for BEST 
S in all Rifled Models. WRITE AT ONCE. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE Co., 804 Marion St. St. Louis 4, Mo. 





U7 $0 HANDY 
FOR PIPE-SMOKERS 


It cleans, reams, scrapes and tamps by 
the mere flick of a finger! A complete 
tool-kit” for a pipe! PIPE-MATE is 
precision made from tempered stainless 
steel. No stains on hands or clothing 

3 blades fold into the highly polished 
3's" flat steel case, like any penknife 


Grand for gifts! 


John Middleteni 
PIPE-MAIE , 


T PENDING 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


if your dealer : AT a 
is unable to 
supply you 
send $1.00-to 


YOUR DEALER 


Joba Middleton, Inc., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


, Pleasesend me, prepaid, ..-. PIPE-MATES 
. at one dollar each. Cash, check, or'M.O. en- 
' closed, Amt $ cocees 

' 

‘ 

; Name -3.<.- oussecsasenanmtinemannaapau= rm 
: 

'  cmiiskdmnniaienen 

' 

‘ 

; City....-.-5qs 

' 

: 0 Include fréesample of Walnut Tobacco 
Dntipintdiemandcineeenendeenanenaneene 
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Often the shock of a bullet near the 
spine will cause paralysis and death, but 
not always. 

I can remember a good many incidents. 
Once in Alberta, my friend Jack Holiday 
and I stalked a bull caribou, he with a 
rifle and I with a movie camera. If con- 
ditions are right, by the way, stalking a 
caribou is about as difficult as luring a 
6-year-old into having an ice-cream cone. 
Anyway, we ended up around 100 yd. 
from the bull and Jack decided to shoot 
him in the neck. He did, but missed the 
spine and hit a big artery. Away went 
the bull, spouting blood like a fire hose. 
He wasn’t even knocked off his feet. 

Another hunting companion of mine 
reports this incident. He was sitting on 
a hillside one day trying to find a buck 
with binoculars when behind him in the 
timber he heard a terrible, labored 
breathing like a man dying of asthma. 
Then he heard rocks roll and presently 
a buck came out of the timber not far 
away. My pal shot him and found that 
some other hunter had cut the windpipe 
with a bullet. The buck was breathing 
through the wound. If the spinal column 
is missed very far, a neck shot is no 
more deadly than a shot in any other 
muscular area—-the rump, for example. 

The neck shot has another decided 
drawback. If the hunter wants the head 
mounted, a neck shot will ruin the scalp. 
Many a time I have seen a quick-opening 
bullet blow a hole you could throw a 
baseball into on the far side of the neck. 


For a certain kill, the relatively la 
lung-heart area is the best bet. Wit ’ 
rifle of adequate power, the animal jis 
usually killed in its tracks. Even w 
the too-light rifle, a shot in that a 
ordinarily won’t let an animal go \ 
far, since it will drown in its own bk 

The poorest of all places to shoot 
animal is in the guts. Very often, of 
course, an ultrahigh-velocity bullet placed 
too far back will kill an animal instant|y 
and usually it will knock him down d 
paralyze him for a few minutes it 
when the shock wears off, the ani ] 
may get up and lead the hunter a long 
chase. The animal will eventually die 
but for a good many hours he can kee; 
going. With a shot through the lungs 
the lung cavity fills up with blood d 
the animal is not long for this world 


The Ventilated Poly-Choke 


HE Poly-Choke people are out wit 

new ventilated Poly-Choke which will 
retain the ease of adjustment for pat 
tern of the first Poly, yet gain the fea 
tures of recoil reduction and less pres 
sure on the shot column. Last sum: 
I saw the device for the first time when 
I was at the Poly-Choke factory in 
Hartford, Conn. 

It looks good, and I’m having a 16 
gauge Ithaca pump fixed up with on¢ 
I'll give it the works and report. 








A Reloading Problem 


Question: I recently started reloading cases 
for my .257 Winchester Model 70. I used cast 
bullets as well as 60-gr. Speer bullets with good 
success. Some .25/35 Winchester 117-gr. bullets 
shot as well as factory-loaded 100-gr. stuff. 

But when I tried the 86-gr. .25/20 bullet I ran 
into trouble. Using 40 gr. of No. 4320 powder, I 
couldn’t get hits on the target at 100 or at 
50 yd. At 20 yd. I found it was shooting a foot 
or so to the left. 

I started experimenting and 
grains of powder and tacked the target on the 
side of an old barn. At 25 yd. the first shot hit 
the 2-in. bull almost in the center. The other 
four all missed by at least 12 in., and three of 
them keyholed. 

With 20 gr. of No. 4759 these bullets shot 
excellent groups, but that is a very much re- 
duced load. Then I substituted 4350 for the 
original 4320 load and fired five shots at 40 yd. 
None keyholed and all seemed to group well. 

Can you give me any advice on this matter? — 
William L. Coffey, Ohio. 


tried 2 more 


Answer: I think the answer to your mystery 
of the .25/20 86-gr. bullet is very simple. It was 
designed to be driven at a velocity no greater 
than about 1,700 foot seconds. With 40 gr. of 
No. 4320 you were driving it at around 3,100. 
You might get away with this speed if your 
rifle had a twist of 1 in 14 in., but the Model 70 
has a twist of 1 in 10. 

It simply isn’t in the cards to drive that 
bullet that fast. I have driven it at about 2,800 
with good accuracy, but when I tried to push 
it faster it wouldn’t play. I have seen those 
bullets nit the ground in three or four pieces. 

I used to load that bullet with 33 gr. of 
HiVel No. 2 and a wad, and get pretty good 
accuracy. I have never tried it with No. 4759. 





Leese eee eee eee ee ees 


I imagine that with your reduced load of 


Shooters’ 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results | 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


Problems 


Address your ques 


20 gr. of No. 4799 you are getting arou: 00 
foot seconds, but this is just a guess. I think 
the solution to your problem is simply 

lrive that bullet at more than 2,700 o1 80 
Another part of the picture is to use a gra 
wad. Evidently the wad serves to protect the 
base of a thin-jacketed bullet. I proved 
with one make of 150-gr. .30/06 stuff one 
Without the wad, they wouldn’t even sta 
the paper at 200 yd. With the wad I got 

good accuracy.—/J. O’C. 


In Search of Lost Accuracy 


Question: When I first bought my Win« 
Model 70 about 6 months ago and equipp: 
with a Weaver 330 ‘scope on a Redfield J 
mount, I was able to shoot consistent gr 
from 1% to 2 in. at 100 yd. Any wood ck 
150 yd. and any crow up to 10 
was cold meat. Now, however, 
420 rounds of factory-loaded ammuniti 
taking good care of the rifle in every wa 


within 
after hring 


groups have opened up to 5 in. at 
The firing pin does not 
squarely in the center. And to add 
injury, the other day a primer blew 
ired the pants off me. Althougl 
novice in the center-fire league, it see 
I am afflicted with a case of excessive 


Strike the 


nearly s« 





Space 

I realize, of course, that the 5-i g 
might easily be my fault, but I have su 
developed a distrust for my rifle and need 
advice. If you don’t think the rifle is at 
would you recommend that I get a more | 
ful ’scope—say a 4 or 6X ?—Daniel Hicks 


Answer: This accuracy business is so « 
cated that I hesitate to try to tell you why 
rifle isn’t shooting right. 
I am certain of is that you haven't 
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enough to cause any barrel wear. And I am 
skeptical about your having excessive head- 
space. You could have a gunsmith check it and 
thus ease your mind. The fact that the firing pin 
strikes the primer off-center should make no 
difference one way or the other. 
My hunch is that you will find the trouble lies 
the “scope. Either it has developed some 
vement in itself, or the mount is loose. 
heck this angle carefully, since the slightest 
in the ‘scope will play hob with 
uracy. 
might also make sure that the guard 
screws in the rifle are tight. The Model 70 
really has three of these. I have also found 
that in the Model 70 the screw which holds the 
fore-end to the barrel should be a bit loose. 
Take it up as tight as it will go, then back it 
of half a turn. Although it’s rare to find a 
sloppy bedding job in a Model 70, you might 
have a gunsmith check it for uneven bearing of 
the barrel and action in the stock 
Of course, ammunition can be a major cause 
of poor (or good) accuracy. Try changing brands 
and see how she cooks. 
You will, of course, shoot smaller groups with 
a ‘scope of higher power because of the better 
definition. However, if you plan to use the 
rife for deer as well as varmints, I wouldn’t go 
above 4X. Pick something like the G-88 4X, the 
Weaver K-4, or the Stith 4X.-——J. O'C. 


Dope on the .280 Dubiel 


Question: A friend of mine has a rifle he calls 
a .280. I don’t know if it has any connection 
with the .280 Ross, but I am curious about it. 
It is a wildcat, built on a Winchester Model 70 
action. My friend necks down .300 H. & H. 
Magnum cases to take a .28 caliber bullet and 
tells me that he can load them to a muzzle 
velocity of about 4,000 foot seconds. 

Would such a setup be worth the extra cost, 
as against a regular Model 70 in .270 caliber? — 
Joe H. Cooper, Calif. 


Answer: The .280 your friend has is evidently 
a .280 Dubiel, a wildcat which got a good deal 
of publicity some years ago, but which has 
fallen off in popularity since then. Its inventor, 
a famous gunsmith of Ardmore, Okla., is now 
dead. 

The .280 Dubiel was simply the .300 H. & H. 
Magnum case necked down to take a bullet 
measuring about .288, if I remember correctly. 
I have never shot one, but I understand it would 
give a 110-gr. bullet a muzzle velocity of al- 
most 4,000 foot seconds. 

Most wildcats are necessarily a good deal 
more expensive than rifles in standard factory 
calibers. Ammunition has to be handloaded, and 
in general anyone who isn’t a reloader ought to 
lay off of them. Some offer definite advantages 
over factory calibers, but many do not. I think 
the average shooter would be well fixed up 
with a standard .270.—J. O’C. 


Moose With the .257? 


Question: Last fall I hunted moose in north- 
ern Ontario. I took along a .257, and my com- 
panion carried a .30/06. He had the first chance 
at a moose and shot one with a 220-gr. bullet 
at about 75 yd. The bullet hit the moose behind 
the shoulder, and he took off in high gear with 
only a slight limp. The second caught him with- 
in 2 in. of the first at about the same distance, 
since the moose was circling to reach the lake, 
and stopped him cold. He was a young bull, 
weighing about 750 Ib. 

My chance came on a large bull at about 
50 yd. It was a quartering shot, and the 117-gr. 
Remington Core-Lokt bullet struck him under 
the left shoulder blade. It took out about half 
of one rib, passed about 2 in. above the heart, 
and lodged under the right shoulder, traveling 
a measured distance of 34 in. 

This bull weighed more than 1,200 lb. and 
had a 52-in. spread. When struck, he acted 
Paralyzed for an instant, then staggered about 
25 steps out into the lake where he died. 

Doesn't this tend to prove that high-velocity, 
small-caliber bullets will kill better than 
larger ones? I believe that if my companion 
had been using 180 instead of 220-gr. bullets, 
he would have killed his moose with one shot 
too.—O. F. Bauer, Ohio. 


Answer: Your experience was certainly in- 
teresting, but one cannot judge killing power 
from isolated instances like that. I have shot 
moose with both the .30/06 and the .270 and 
have never seen one go down in his tracks with 
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the first shot, in spite of the fact that I placed 
my shots carefully in the heart area. As a 
usual thing, moose trot off no matter where 
they’re hit, unless spine or brain is struck. 
Even with a .30/06 bullet in the lungs, they will 
run from 50 yd. to a quarter of a mile, then lie 
down. 

You killed your moose with one shot with 
the .257. You might shoot five more moose and 
have to hit them three or four times apiece. 
Your companion, on the other hand, might kill 
the next moose he sees with one shot from 
the .30/06 

In the hands of a good, cool shot the .257 is 
O. K. for moose or elk. However, in the hands 
of most hunters, I do not consider it adequate 
for either of those big animals. Although I have 
never wounded a moose and had it get away, 
I have always felt that a rifle even more power- 
ful than the .30/06 or .270 would be better for 
the big deer.—/J. O’C 


Rock Island Springfield Safe 


Question: The Springfield rifle I have just 
bought was made at the Rock Island Arsenal 
and has Serial No. 399,293. This rifle was used, 
but in serviceable condition and had a govern- 
ment inspection tag on it 

However, I notice that the rear lug just ahead 
of the bolt misses touching the housing in the 
receiver by about the thickness of a new 
nickel. This puts all the strain on the two lugs 
near the cartridge head. Is this condition all 
right, and is the rifle unsafe?—Frank D. Pettit, 
Idaho. 


Answer: Do not worry because the safety 
lug on the bolt does not bear against the re- 
ceiver. It is not supposed to. The two locking 
lugs at the head of the barrel are supposed to 
take up all the shock of the explosion. The 
only function of the safety lug is to trip the 
bolt out to the right in case both the other 
lugs should let go at the same time. In that 
case, theoretically, the bolt would not harm 
the shooter when it came out of the gun. 

However, the chances of both of those lugs 
coming off at once and letting the bolt go out 
are about as remote as the chances of my be- 
ing selected as the next king of Abyssinia. 

Your Rock Island Springfield has a nickel- 
steel receiver of the strongest type, so there is 
nothing for you to worry about. Rock Island 
receivers with serial numbers above 285,000 are 
all of nickel steel.—J. O’C 


Zero a .270 at 250 yd. 


Question: What is the best distance for 
which to sight in a .270, using the 130-gr. bul- 
let? If I sighted in to hit the point of aim at 
100 yd., where would the bullet hit at 300? 

And please can you tell me why the 130-gr. 
pointed expanding bullet is no longer avail- 
able? It was the best bullet there was for the 
.270, and I know several hunters, including 
myself, who are thinking of giving up their 
.270’s because they can no longer get cartridges 
loaded with it.—James A. Anderson, Wash. 


Answer: If I were you I very definitely 
would sight in your ‘scope-sighted .270 for no 
less than 250 yd. If you sight it in to put the 
130-gr. bullet 2% in. high at 100 yd., you will 
be 3 in. high at 150 yd., on the nose at 250, 
and 4 in. low at 300. 

On the other hand, if you should sight in a 
.270 to put the bullet at point of aim at 100 yd., 
you would be 12 in. low at 300 and you might 
get some misses at that range. 

I share your dismay that the 130-gr. pointed- 
expanding bullet is not now being manufac- 
tured. Possibly some squawks to the company 
might bring it back.—J. O'C. 


Another Collector’s Item 


Question: Can you help a friend of mine and 
me decide about an old 12 gauge pump gun 
my friend owns. It was made by the Spencer 
Arms Co., Windsor, Conn. The patent date on 
the barrel is 1882. 

I claim this gun is dangerous and should not 
be used. My friend thinks it is O.K. But even 
if it should be O.K., it needs a new barrel. 

Please give us the dope on this gun and tell 
us where we could get a new barrel.—Paul 
Gibbs, W. Va. 


Answer: You have an old Spencer pump gun 
which I believe was the very first pump, if not 
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the first repeating shotgun in the U.S. I do 
not know whether it or the old Winchester 
lever-action 12 gauge was the first under the 
wire as a repeater. Anyway, the gun you have 
was produced for a while by the Spencer Arms 
Co., then taken over and brought out by the 
famous firm of Francis Bannerman & Sons, of 
New York. If I remember correctly, the last of 
them was made in the very early 1900's. 

The Spencer was never a satisfactory shot- 
gun. I for one certainly wouldn’t care to use 
one with any sort of modern smokeless-powder 
load. Where that thing belongs is in the rack 
of some firearms collector.—/J. O’C. 


An Odd Midrange German Caliber 
Question: I have a Mauser-Werke single- 


shot, bolt-action, 8.15 x 46 rifle. It has a fancy 
military stock, complete with bayonet lug, and 


| is made for interchangeable double-set triggers. 


What I want to know is the 8.15 x 46 a German 
Scheutzen cartridge? Since the groove diameter 
appears to be about .317 (or 8 mm.), why 8.15? 
The chamber cast greatly resembles our .32/40, 
so do you recommend rechambering to this 
caliber? If not, what can I do with it?— 
Alexander Shaw, N.Y. 


Answer: Yes, the 8.15 x 46-R (rimmed) is 
the principal German Scheutzen caliber. It is 
on the order of our .32/40, and I understand 


| that 8.15 x 46 rifles can be rechambered to our 
| 32/40. 


It has been done by several gunsmiths. 

The 8.15 is a sort of oversize 8 mm. which is 
supposed to have a bore diameter of .321. The 
normal 8 x 57 has a bore diameter of .312. The 
bullet diameter for the 8.15 x 46-R is .330. For 
the 8 x 57, it is .323. The .32/40 bullet would 
be a bit undersize, since it measures .321. How- 
ever, great differences in individual rifles are 
encountered. 

The rifle you have was made to handle lead 
bullets in midrange shooting. A great many of 
them have found their way back to this country 
from points as far away from Germany as 
Japan. I do not know for sure why they were 
made, but I believe they must have been used 
for midrange target work.—J. O’C. 


Reloading Shotgun Shells 


Question: I want to reload 12 gauge shotgun 
shells, but have had no experience in reloading. 
I would appreciate any information you can 
give me as to what equipment I will need, 
including kinds of powder and primers. I want 
to work up trap loads as well as heavy duck 
loads.—Charles M. Beireis, Wash. 


Answer: I suggest that you order the Ideal 
Handbook No. 34 (price 50 cents) from’ the 
Lyman Gun Sight Co., Middlefield, Conn. This 
will tell you what tools you need, the processes 
you have to go through, and give you tables 
of the proper charges of powder and shot. 

Read the Handbook thoroughly, and then de- 
cide if you still want to reload shotgun shells. 
I must warn you that you will not save much 
money by doing so. You would, however, prob- 
ably have a lot of fun.—J. O’C. 


Beware of This Old-Timer 


Question: My .32/20 Winchester Model 1873 
is in excellent condition, and I am wondering 
if it is possible for me to shoot high-velocity 
ammunition in it without injury to the gun or 
myself. I'd like to use either 115 or 80-gr. 
bullets.—Duane Shook, Ohio. 


That Winchester Model 1873 is cer- 
tainly an old-timer. It will not handle any of 
the high-speed .32/20 ammunition. The only 
correct cartridge for it is the old low-speed, 
lead-bullet cartridge made for revolvers. Do not 
use anything marked high-velocity or high- 
speed. 

As a matter of fact, I cannot look upon a 
rifle as old as that one with any kind of en- 
thusiasm whatsoever.—J. O'C 


Answer: 


The New Remington Lightweight 


Question: I have a year-old 12 gauge Rem- 
ington Model 31 with 32-in. full-choke barrel. 
The other day, however, I was in a gun store 
and saw the new lightweight Model 31 which 
handles so much easier than mine that I fell 
for it right away. 

Is this gun as safe and sturdy as mine? The 


dealer told me that it is made of a meta! 
developed during the last war. Does this mear 
that it is still experimental? I certainly woul 
like to get one, but I don’t want to be 
guinea pig. Please give me your advice.—Rober: 
B. Davis, Md. 


Answer: I do not blame you for falling f 
that lightweight Model 31 with the aluminun 
alloy receiver. It is a very sweet-handling gu: 
I, myself, am a great believer in lightweight 
guns for field use. The older I get, the lazier | 
get, and I hate packing heavy guns around. 

You need not have any worry about ¢t 
strength and safety of the Model 31-L. Re: 
ington made extensive tests on them bef: 
they were released. 

I do not believe the alloy was developed d 
ing the last war. Instead, it was develop: 
before the war. Remington was just about rea 
to spring the Model 31-L, I understand, w 
the war broke out. Then they went into all- 
military production and the lightweight sh 
guns had to wait.—/J. O’C. 


Two Good Foreign ‘Scopes 


Question: While in Germany with the Ar: 
I picked up two ‘scopes—a Hensoldt Dialyt 
4X and a Hensoldt Duralyt 1%4X. Are these tw 
"scopes any good, by modern American sta: 
ards.—Peter Weiss, N.Y. 


Answer: The Hensoldt Dilaytan 4X is one 
the finest 4X ‘scopes made anywhere in 
world. At the present writing, you would ; 
about $80 for one in this country. 

The Hensoldt 144X is a good one for shootir 
in heavy woods and brush because of its « 
traordinarily wide field of view and great lig! 
gathering capacity. The field, if I remem! 
correctly, is about 50 ft. at 100 yd. 

The Hensoldt 4X is comparable optically 
the Weaver K-4, but has a slightly great¢ 
magnification. The 144X is about midway b« 
tween a ‘scope like the Weaver 1X shotg 
*scope and the conventional 2'4X hunting ‘sco; 
such as the Lyman Alaskan, the Stith Bs 
Cub, or Weaver K-2.5.—J. O’C. 


.30/40 Krag is Obsolete 


Question: I am thinking of buying a .30 
Krag for which the owner is asking $50. T 
rifle is in good condition, except that the 
barrel seems to have a few pits in the riflin, 
However, it shoots well and is otherwise 
good shape. Please give me your advice a 
tell me if it is possible to get parts for Kra, 
at this time—Fred W. Nelson, Wash. 


Answer: If I were you I wouldn’t shell 
$50 for that old Krag. It is at least 45 ye 
old, since it has been obsolete since 1903. It 
was originally sold by the government 
about $1.50. Evidently it needs a new barr: 
which will cost you between $20 and $55. 

Although the Krag cartridge is a good o: 
I simply cannot see putting out that mu 
money for that rifle. 

Parts for the Krag will be increasingly ha 
to get, although certain firms buy the rifles 
and “cannibalize” them for the parts which 
are then sold.—/J. O’C. 


A Smith-Corona Springfield 


Question: I am not sure whether the rifle I 
recently bought is a Springfield or not. It 
stamped on the receiver, “U.S. Smith-Cor 
Model 03." The action is a turning bolt, 
magazine holds five cartridges, and the tv 
safeties are located, respectively, on the « 
of the bolt and the side of the receiver. 

The rifle is in excellent condition and is pr 
tically new. 

Just what is the story on this arm?—Jan 
Anderson, III. 


Answer: The Springfield Model 1903 rifle was 
made during the second World War by the 
Remington Arms Co., of Ilion, N. Y., and al 
by the Smith-Corona Co. Yours was made by the 
latter outfit. Arms of this model made during 
the last war differ in minor details from 
1903 Springfield made at the Springfield arse: 

I believe yours is a 2-groove broached bar: 
The safety which you say is on the side of tie 
receiver is not a safety at all. Rather, it 
combination bolt stop and magazine cut-o! 
When the lever is down, the magazine is 
operative and will not feed cartridges into the 
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chamber. When it is all the way up it is oper- 
ative. When it is in a horizontal (or halfway) 
position, the entire bolt can be removed from 


the rifle—J. O’C. 


This Business of Gauges 


Question: I would appreciate an explanation 

the how and why of present-day shotgun 
gauges. What is the principle or base of decid- 
ing?—Frederick Miller, Army. 


Answer: Originally shotgun gauges were 
worked out on the basis of how many balls of 
pure lead, of the same size as the bore of the 


gun, would make a pound. Twelve 12 gauge 
balls, sixteen 16 gauge balls and so on made 
a pound, and it worked this way throughout. 


And in those days, remember, all guns (since 


they were muzzle loaders) were true cylinders 
from breech to muzzle. 
Now, however, the balls are made small 


enough so that they will go through a full-choke 
barrel without deformation and without hurting 
the choke. As a result, the number of balls in 
a modern 12 gauge load on the same basis 
would be around 14 to the pound instead of 


12.—J. O'C. 


A 6.5 Greek Mannlicher 


Question: I have a military rifle marked 
“Breda 1927” and with what are apparently 
some Greek characters. The magazine is a 


rotary type holding five cartridges. I have been 
told that it will shoot the 6.5 Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer cartridge. Please give me your 
opinion on the practicality of this rifle.—Nor- 
man Lange, Wash. 


Answer: Your rifle is a Greek Mannlicher. It 
is chambered for the 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
cartridge and has exactly the same kind of 
rotary magazine as the regular Austrian-made 
6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifle 

The 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer cartridge has 
been discontinued by all American loading com- 
panies and is no longer obtainable in the U. S. 
However, it is still loaded by the Dominion 
Cartridge Co., of Canada, and you could order 
ammunition through a Canadian sporting-goods 
house and pay duty on it. 

You could restock that rifle, put sporting 
sights on it, and have the bolt bent down, but 
I am rather skeptical whether it would be worth 
it. You would still have just an _ indifferent 
military rifle that had been remodeled—and one 
for which it would always be difficult to obtain 


ammunition.—J. O'’C 


10 Gauge Magnums Will be Back 


10 gauge Mag- 
where can 
Little 


Question: Is anybody making 
num shotguns any more, and if so 
I get ammunition?—Rudolf Komarek, 
Ferry, N. J. 


Before the war, 10 gauge shotguns 
chambered for the 3%-in. 10 gauge Magnum 
shell were made by both Parker and Ithaca. 
However, the Parker people cut out the big 10’s 
from their list some time before Pearl Harbor, 
and at the present time they are not making 
their famous doubles; so whether they will ever 
again get into the 10 gauge Magnum I do not 
know 

The Ithaca people tell me they plan to start 
bringing out such guns once more before the 
year is out. 

As for the shell, it is regularly loaded in-this 
country, but rather difficult to obtain.—/J. O’C. 


Answer: 


‘Scope on a Bolt Action 


Question: I have a 1915 Mauser, caliber 
30/06, with a Weaver K-2.5 ’scope mounted just 
ahead of the bolt, and I find this position very 


Satisfactory. Yet I notice your advice, in a 
recent issue, to mount the ‘scope in such a 
manner that the bolt handle would have to be 
aitered first. 


What’s wrong with the way I had it done?— 
Laurence Davis, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Answer: I am quick to admit that any of the 
modern 2144X ’scopes—like the G-88, the Lyman 
Alaskan, the Weaver K-2.5, or the Norman-Ford 
Texan—can be mounted ahead of the bolt 
handle. Formerly I used to mount them that way 
myself, for I have a long neck and broad 
Shoulders and can stretch my neck way out. 
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However, I have found that under certain 
conditions, particularly when shooting downhill 
from the sitting position, one loses so much field 
of view that a ‘scope so mounted is impractical 
in the long run 

With either the Mauser or the Springfield, I 
would rather spend a little extra money, get 
the bolt handle altered, and mount such a ‘scope 
just forward of the safety.—/J. O'C. 


Load Too Hot for .30/06 


Question: A friend of mine has been loading 
.30/06 cases for me. He tells me he uses 56 gr. 
of No. 4320 powder behind a 19%-gr. Barnes 
bullet. Do you think this load is too powerful? 
—William E. Bowersox, Pa. 


friend 
you to cut 
Noncor- 


You had better tell that 
those .30/06 cases for 
charge down about 3 gr. 
(which I assume he is using) 
make 56 gr. of No. 4320 with the 150-gr. bullet 
plenty hot. I imagine the pressures would be 
between 55,000 and 60,000 lb. which is much too 


Answer: 
is reloading 
the powder 
rosive primers 


high. Velocity would be about 3,100 foot 
seconds. 

My own favorite load with 150-gr. bullet and 
noncorrosive primers is 53 gr. of No. 4320 
Velocity with this load is approximately 3,000 


foot seconds.—J. O’C. 


Salvaging a .40/70 W.C.F. 


Question: I have recently acquired a .40/70 


Winchester Model 1886 rifle. It is in excellent 
condition both inside and out and shows very 
little wear. Please tell me if I can get ammu 


is considered a good deer 


Wis 


nition for it and if it 
rifle.—Owen Valbrecht, 


cartridge is 
this 


Answer: Sorry, but the .40/70 
obsolete and no more will ever be made in 
country. I think the only hope for that old rifle 
Service Department, Win 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and have them rebarrel it to .33 W.C.F. This 
cartridge is still on the active list and will 
continue to be loaded 

The .33 W.C.F. is a fine deer cartridge with a 
power similar to the .35 Remington. It drives a 
200-gr. bullet at a velocity of about 2,200 foot 
seconds.—J. O’C 


is to send it to the 


Converting a German 9.5 x 62 
Question: I have 
“George Lechner, 
Since I believe no 
is manufactured in 
your advice on having it 
standard American cartridge 


a German rifle marked 
Nurnberg—caliber 9.5 x 62.” 
ammunition of this 
country, I should 
rebarreled for 
Would also appre 


caliber 
like 
some 


this 


ciate your opinion on what power ‘scope to 
have mounted on this rifle.—B. Elwood Durham 
N.C 

Answer: You are right in believing that the 


9.5 x 62 cartridge is not loaded in this country 


Since that rifle is probably on a Mauser action 


you could have it rebarreled to .257, .270, or 
.30/06. Any of a number of good custom gun- 
smiths could do the job at prices running be 


tween $35 and $55 

If you do most of your hunting in the woods 
of your state, I would recommend a ‘scope of 
about 2'4X, like the Alaskan, the N 


Lyman 


man Ford Texan, the Stith Bear Cub, or the 
Weaver K-2.5.—J. O’C 
.30/30 With Iron Sights 
Question: I have a new .30/30 Winchester 
Model 94 and would like some advice on a dif- 
ferent sort of sights for it—and on sighting it 
in correctly. I find that the open rear sight is 


hold 
My hunting 
short-range 


too blurred for accurate shooting when I 
the butt tight against my shoulder 


is all in brush country, providing 


shots at deer.—Marvin Fry, Wis 
Answer: I suspect that your difficulty in 
seeing the rear sight clearly comes from your 


Since you cannot focus on the 
rear sight, the only thing for you to do is get 
a receiver sight. Both Redfield and Lyman 
make such sights for the Model 94, and I would 


being farsighted 


suggest that you have a gunsmith fit one of 
them. You will find that you can shoot much 
better because you simply look through the 


aperture, put the front sight on what you want 
to hit, and touch her off 


As for sighting in, I have always felt that 


who 
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HERE isn’t any doubt that the new 

Stith Bear Cub ‘scope, which Stith 
calls the De Luxe model, is one of the 
world’s best 24%.X ‘scopes. It has very 
fine optics, and the field is bright and 
clear to the very edges. Optically it is in 
the same class with the Norman-Ford 
Texan, the Lyman Alaskan, and the 
Weaver K-4. It has the now-standard 
long eye relief, and its general appear- 
ance and dimensions are similar to those 
of the Alaskan and Texan. 

The ‘scope differs from the first Bear 
Cub in that the housing for the eleva- 
tion-adjustment dial is “streamlined” 
and the occular lens is enlarged to give 
a wider field of view—40 ft. as against 
about 33 ft. in the previous model. The 
‘scope is light—only 6% oz.—and of dur- 
alumin construction. 

Unlike most other American ‘scopes, 
the Bear Cub has elevation adjustment 
only. M. L. Stith, of Stith Mounts, has 
always maintained that adjustments in 
a ‘scope incorporating both windage and 
elevation could not be made 100 percent 
reliable, that changes in windage will 
often affect elevation and vice versa. 

Often, although not always, that is 
true. Not long ago, a pal of mine who 


is a good shot was trying to sight in a 
rifle, on which a ‘scope had just been 
mounted, to hit the point of aim exactly 
at 200 yd. In five shots he had it grou; 

ing 2 in. high at 200. He tried to get hi 
group down into the X-ring of the 
200-yd. small-bore target by giving th: 
*scope 1 minute less elevation. Bingo’ 
He was 3 minutes low and 5 minutes t 

the left. He cursed and tore his hai 

Before he got right in, he had to shoot 
up 26 more cartridges. 

Stith gets away from this by putting 
the windage adjustment in the mou 
He makes two types. One has a hollov 
bushing in the rear or side portion wit 
minutes of angle marked around th 
rim. A big internal screw is loosens 
Then, if the windage adjustment é 
the right side of the receiver, turning th« 
bushing clockwise will move the point 
of impact to the left, and counterclo« 
wise to the right. If it is on the left of 
the receiver, it works just the opposit: 

The other type of Stith wind 
mount has opposing screws which wo: 
in exactly the opposite manner fri 
those in the Redfield Jr. and Tild 
mounts which push the ‘scope back and 


forth. The Stith pulls it with tl 
threads. Turning the right screw cloc] 


wise moves the point of impact to th: 
right, something which puzzled me 
first time I tried to adjust such a mount 
Adjustment is very positive. Supp: 
you want to give the ‘scope three mi 


utes left windage. You turn the right 
hand screw three gradations counté 
clockwise or “out,” then turn the left 
hand screw up or clockwise three 


dations. Then you're set. Of course, the 
Bear Cub can be mounted equally we 
with any windage-adjustment mount dé 
signed for a 22 mm. tube.—J. O’C, 





the smartest thing to do with a rifle in the 
.30/30 class (and this includes the .32 Special, 
the .30 Remington rimless, the .32 and .35 
Remington, and the .25/35) is to sight it so 
that the bullet strikes 2 in. above the line of 
iron sights at 100 yd. It will then hit the point 
of aim at 150 and be between 4 and 5 in. low at 
150 yd. 

I advise sighting in for 150 rather than 100 
yd., for the simple reason that in game shooting 
it will make no difference for practical purposes 
if the bullet strikes slightly high at 100 yd. On 
the other hand, if the rifle is sighted in for 
50 or 100 yd., you may miss the occasional long 
shot because of the greater bullet drop.—/J. O’C. 


Adjustable Sights for Handgun 


Question: I am a handgun enthusiast and fire 
a fairly tight group that is consistently low and 
to the right, no matter what gun I use. Should 
I buy a revolver with adjustable sights in order 
to bring my groups up to the 10-ring?—Scott 
G. LaFollette, Wash. 

Answer: Yes, I think you need adjustable 
sights if you are going to get those groups up 
in the 10-ring for competitive target shooting. 
People see sights differently and hold a hand- 
think the handgun 


gun differently. I way a 
groups its shots varies more from shooter to 
shooter than a rifle docs—and rifles vary 


plenty, at that.—J. O’C. 


Leitz Binoculars are O.K. 


Question: Last fall I was fortunate enough to 
pick up a pair of binoculars which I think are 
very good, but which some of my friends say 
are not so hot. I would like your opinion. 

They are new, stamped “E. Leitz—Wetzlar” 
and “7 x 50-—Marsept.’’ They are very light in 
weight, with coated lenses and individual eye 
adjustment. I paid $100 for them and think I 
did pretty well. What do you think?—Si 
Sjoholm, Mont. 





Answer: The firm of E. Leitz, Wetzlar, Ger 
many, is one of the finest optical concerns in the 
world. You certainly did not get tricked whe 
you paid $100 for those glasses. The Leitz C 
incidentally, is also the maker of the fam 


Leica camera.—J. O'C. 





.300 Savage to .35 Remington 


Question: Can a .300 Savage Model 99 rifle 
rebarreled to .35 Remington? If so, would the 
.35 Remington cartridge work through the 
Savage magazine?—Robert S. Peterson, II] 


Answer: Yes, it is entirely possible to ré 
barrel a .300 Savage Model 99 to .35 Remingt 
The cartridges have the same 
and the same size head. I am not certain, but | 
believe the .35 Remington cartridge will work 
through the .300 Savage magazine without alt 
ation of the magazine.—J. O’C. | 


lengt 


overall 


Hunter Converted to .270 


Question: While out after black-tail deer ! 


fall, I once hunted all day without seeing a 
thing with headgear and had given up 
Started for camp. On the way I met a citi 
who was packing a custom-built .270 


Mauser action. We sat down and were batt 
the breeze when, through binoculars, I spott 
two bucks across a canyon. 

They were out of range of my 7 mm. Mode! 
—they seemed to be at least half a mile aw 
—and my companion couldn’t see them. S« 
handed me his .270 and told me to hold a 


18 in. high. I dug in my heels, held as he 
vised, touched her off, and down went one 
the bucks. The other bounded away, but I w 
too surprised to shoot at it anyway 

The owner of the .270 told me he was using 


handloads—54 gr. of No. 4064 with a 100-; 
Barnes bullet—and that the rifle was sighted 
to hit the point of aim at 250 yd. The bullet 
the buck a bit below the center of the c 
cavity and killed it instantly. How far away 
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y think that buck was? No matter what the 
p er is, I'm going to have a .270 next season 
if 1ave to hock the family silver to get it.— 
B ark, Calif. 


iswer: From what you tell me I would say 
t your buck was around 450 yd. away. The 
I evidently dropped about 28 in. below the 
Dp of aim, and with the load you were using 
g g the 100-gr. bullet a velocity of about 
3 foot seconds, that is approximately the 
dr you would get with a rifle sighted in for 
25 1. 

I ave seen many converts to the .270 made 
unc similar circumstances. They see some- 
body haul off and knock a buck cold at some 
such range and from then on it’s a .270 or else. 
Personally, I sight in my .270’s to put the 
13( bullet on the nose at 300 yd. This appar- 


ently flattens the trajectory a little, since a 
rie so sighted will give you somewhat less 
bullet drop at the longer ranges. 

That buck wasn’t half a mile away by any 
means, but he was about a quarter of a mile. 
And that is what is called in the South “a right 


fur iece.’"—J. o’c. 


Dope on the .35 Remington 


Question: I recently bought a .35 Winchester 
Model 70, but there seems to be a lot of argu- 
nent about the caliber. Can you straighten 
1ings out for me by telling me the difference 
in ballistics between this caliber and the .30 
and .32 Remington, the .300 Savage, and the 
30/062?—Henry J. Wilkinson, Pa. 








Answer: Model 70 Winchesters are not made 
in .35 Winchester caliber. If your rifle is a 
Model 70 and a .35 caliber, it is chambered for 
the .35 Remington cartridge, which uses a 200- 
gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot 
seconds and which, in my opinion, is a very 
sorry cartridge for which to chamber a fine 
bolt-action rifle. 

In the Remington slide-action and semi- 
automatic or self-loading rifles, the .35 Reming- 
ton is an effective deer cartridge, particularly 
because it is used in a very rapid action. To 
me it has always seemed very foolish to bring 
out the Model 70 in that caliber, however, be- 
cause with it you have all the disadvantages of 
a bolt action as well as all the disadvantages of 
a slide-action cartridge. 

I would like to bet that the Model 70 in .35 
Remington proves the least popular caliber in 
the line. 

Of course, if you have a Winchester rifle, for 
the .35 Winchester cartridge it is an old 
Model 95 lever action. Both rifle and cartridge 
are now obsolete. 

The .35 Remington with its 200-gr. bullet at 
a muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot seconds develops 
a muzzle energy of 2,110 foot pounds. The .30 
Remington rimless uses a 170-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,170 for a muzzle energy 
of 780. The .32 Remington rimless uses a 165-gr. 
bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,200 with a 
muzzle energy of 1,775. The .300 Savage gives 


the 180-gr. bullet a muzzle velocity of 2,280 
with a muzzle energy of 2,265. 

On the other hand, the .30/06—a real bolt- 
action cartridge—gives the 180-gr. bullet a 
muzzle velocity of 2,690 with a muzzle energy 
of 2,895. 

To my way of thinking, the boys who like 


the .35 Remington cartridge do so because they 
use it in fast slide and semi-automatic actions. 
They wouldn’t go for it in a bolt action at all. 
—J. O’C. 


‘Scope Sight for Aging Eyes 


Question: I am 51 years old and use bifocal 
glass I hunt a great deal and use peep-sight 
for both squirrels and deer, but I find 
now that no matter what type or size of bead 
I use the front sight blends into the target, and 


rifles 


I get plenty of misses. 

have never used ‘scope sights, but am 
thinking strongly of shifting to them now. My 
tiles are a .39 Remington Model 141 (for 
deer) and a .22 Remington Model 241 (for 
Squirrels and plinking). 
_ I am thinking of getting a Weaver K-2.5 
Scope and want to use it on both rifles, since 
I can't afford two ‘scopes. What do you ad- 
vise? —Roy C. Colin, Festus, Mo. 
Answer: Yes, I think you have come to the 


Point where the only hope for you to do ac- 
Curate shooting is to switch to a ‘scope. The 
Same thing happens to all of us. As we get 
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older, our eyes have less and less flexibility or 
accommodation until in some cases it is im- 
possible to focus on the front sight and the 
game at the same time. 

The use of a ‘scope, however, eliminates this 
dificulty by putting reticule and game in the 
same optical plane. I am younger than you, 
but also use bifocals. Believe me, I find that 
I cannot shoot nearly so well with iron sights 
as I could only a few years ago, but with a 
‘scope I can shoot as well as I ever could. 

If I were you, I would get two ‘scopes. I 
would put a good 214X like the Lyman Alaskan, 
G-88, Stith Bearcub, Weaver K-2.5, Norman- 
Ford Texan, or Leupold on the .35 Remington 
Model 141. Get a good solid mount, sight in 
for 150 yd., and let it go at that. 

For the .22 I would get a good but inex- 
pensive ‘scope like the Weaver J-2.5 or the 
Maxwell Smith Vectra. Sight in for 75 yd 
with high-speed ammunition and you're all set. 
Get flat-post reticules in both ‘scopes. They 
are the easiest to see, particularly if your 
eyes are not all they should be. 

I have never seen a mount which would 
enable a man satisfactorily to use one ‘scope 
on two rifles. Trouble is, the ‘scope is always 
on the wrong rifle, and every time you change 
you have to sight in again. It doesn’t take 
long, in that case, to burn up in ammunition 
the price of the second ‘scope.—J. O’'C 


4X ‘Scope for Western Hunting 


Question: What power ‘scope do you advise 
me to mount on a new .270 Winchester Model 
70? I plan to use it mostly for hunting mule 
deer in the northern part of this state.—Charles 
J. Hanley, Calif. 


Answer: For a rifle of that caliber and the 
type of hunting you mention I strongly recom- 
mend a 4X ‘scope. You can see much better 
with one, and no one can shoot any better than 


he can see.—J. O'C. 


One ‘Scope for Two Rifles? 


Question: I recently acquired a Hensoldt 
Dialytan 4X ‘scope, and I want to use it on 
my two rifles—a .30/06 Springfield sporter and 
a .257 Enfield sporter. I use both rifles for 
target shooting, varmints, and big game and 
have used a ‘scope enough to know that I want 
one on both rifles. I can’t afford two ‘scopes. 

The ‘scope has attached to it a German mount 
very similar to the Grifin & Howe lever-op- 
erated side mount. Would it be possible to pro- 
vide each of my rifles with bases so that I can 


attach the ‘scope to either one of them?— 
Edward L. Pack, N. Mex. 

Answer: I have never been able to see this 
business of putting one ‘scope on two rifles 
The ‘scope is always on the wrong rifle, and 
yov use so much ammunition for sighting in 
when you change from one to the other that 
before long you have spent as much money as 


it would take to buy another ‘scope 

I think, too, that getting two bases made up 
to fit that German mount would also cost more 
than another ‘scope. And even if you did get 
them made, just what you would have is open 
to question. Each base would have to have 
windage, as your ‘scope is adjustable for ele- 


vation only. 


There are several mounts made which pre- 
sumably enable the shooter to change his ‘scope 
from one rifle to another, but each one neces- 


sitates sighting in after the change 

On the whole, I think the shrewdest and most 
thing for you to do would be to 
have that Hensoldt ‘scope mounted on one of 
your rifles and leave it there. Then put an 
other ‘scope on the other rifle—J. O’C. 


economical 


Killing Power of Bullets 


Question: Please give me your opinion on the 
relative killing power on deer of the 130 and 
150-gr. bullets in the .270 and the 150 and 
180-gr. bullets in the .30/06. I have a .30/06 
now, but am thinking of getting .270. 

Last season my father put two 180-gr. Win 
chester soft-point .30/06 bullets into a big 
white-tail buck at about 50 yd., only to have 
the animal stagger over the ridge to be shot 
and claimed by another hunter. I tell him that 
if he’d been using the 150-gr. bullet in his rifle, 
or a .270, he would have got his buck. What do 
you think?—WNorthrup R. Alloway, N. H. 


Answer: I think you will find the 130-gr. .270 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
TRAILER, BOAT 
CARRIER, etc. 


Brand new! With big 26 x 
2.125 U.S. Royal tires, 
motorcycle type ball bear 
ing mounted wheels, solid 
1 inch square steel axle 
and oversize steel leaf 
springs. Comes to you com- 
plete as illustrated above 











ref 
i, . May be folded as shown to 
—_ carry in trunk of car 
NU Sa0— 
=~ 
\ \ 


¥ 26 in. BALLOON TIRES 


Unit is complete with tires 
Build your own body for 
camping equipment or 
cradle for boat. Car hitch 
not included. Ideal for de- 
livery trailers, motorcycle 
and bicycle hitches. Order 

















today Satisfaction guar- 
anteed 

EXP. 

cor. SAIS 
ONLY 









REGULAR 
$8.00 VALUE 


1 or wear, driving, sun glare, 
Frames 1 karat gold plate with Pyrolin 


eat bar. Large aviator type lenses, Com 
plete with leatherette case A real value, $ 95 
No. 295—PER PAIR ONLY onacsneont 


ALL RUBBER SUIT 





MAKES WADERS, BOOTS etc 





Right from the U.8. Navy comes this 
ensational buy for sportsmen, 
trappers, fishermen and all who 
work in and on the water, Used 
as is for muskrat trapping, trench, 
dam, and cassion work. Cut them up 
to make boots—hip high water waders 
or waist high waders, rubber gloves, 
rain cape with parka 


FOR TOP QUALITY WADERS 


You can’t buy finer quality for waders 
anywhere. Think of buying waist or hip 
waders of this quality for only 





$4.95. Fits right over your regular 
shoes. Original cost to 
Gov’t approx. $45.00. $ 95 
Stark brings it to you 

Bm at this amazing low 


\ price. 


| SPECIAL RUSH ORDER COUPON 
| 1€ DEPT. OL2, 509 S. STATE ST. | 
STARK'S CHICAGO 5, ILL. | 
| Please ship immediately: | 
| TRAILER CARRIAGE $24.95 Exp. Coll. | 
| SUN GLASSES.$2.95 Postage extra 75¢ | 
| RUBBER SUIT.$4.95 Postage extra 75c | 
| city STATE 


NAME the 
| ADDRESS to | 
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Choosing a Scope Mount 
No Longer a Problem!... 


PRICE 
COMPLETE 


$1750 





$450 





ECHO 


the MOUNT with 9 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


C1) Low scope position ° in exact 


normal sighting 





center for 


the 
correspondingly 


Dovetail side-anchor, grooved along 


entire length that fits into 
shaped base 


Powerful recoil-absorbing, double-locking 


lugs These lugs are tightened or 


loosened without the aid of tools or coins. 


Scope slips into place in a few seconds, and 


the mount positively goes back to zero 
every time 

Quickly detachable to permit the use of 
metallic sights, and for safety in storage 
and transportation 

No loose parts to los gat base firmly 


mounted on the rifle 
Machined to 
All Echo brackets age interchangeable with 
the of 


fit specific rifle models. 


any Echo base, thus permitting use 
one scope on séVeral rifles 
Light $12 


sturdy enough to stand the gaff of excessive 


weight (weighs only oz.) yet, 
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recoil 


Our achievements in the principles of simple 


design and construction give you a higher 


quality mount at a 
And that’s only part of the story 
de ale rs or 


lower-than-average cost. 


. for the 
see it at write for free 


rest your 


information. 


E. C. HERKNER COMPANY 











DEPT. O-1 LITTLETON, COLO. 
BRAND NEW 
READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
FAMOUS In Original Cartons 
And Guaranteed By 
tc. SMITH Manufacturer 
. > ote DEALERS WANTED 
t2. te or 20 caune, | HARRINGTON & 
26”, 28”, 30° Barret RICHARDSON 
double trigger, hand | Model 165 or 65 *‘Leath- 
finished $96.10 } ermeck'’ .22 caliber Bar- 
| rel Length 23° $57.44 
AND Model 265 ‘*Targeteer’’ 
Bolt Action bey tne 
22 caliber Barrel Len 
MA RLIN errr 
Model 365 ‘‘Reg'tar’’ 
39A—25 shot .22 cali- Bolt Action Single Shot 


ber lever action Repeat- ae caliber barre 329-85 


Une Ie oe caitee S| Model 48“ taaner 

. = Singte gavel “Shotgun 
shot bolt action $20.05 12-16-20 Gauge Barret 
81-DL Rifle, .22 Caliber, Length 30 $20.85 
25 shot tubular mag- Mode! 999 **Sportsman’’ 
azine repeater $25.55 .22 caliber pistol $47.95 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS ON REQUEST 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


TARGET ARMS 


303 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





ARMY FIELD 





NOW as low as 
agate 









Used, but in good service 
able condition: ( Originally 
cost gov $39.90 each) 


We ha oo just obtained an 
additional large quantity of 
NEW and USED Army Field 


2s at low cost, and 
this BIG SAVING is passed 
on to you in these NEW 
LOW PRICES! ORDER NOW! 
BATTLEFIELD PROVEN 
for quick, 2-way com- 
munication, Perftorm- 
ance equals present- 
a commercial tele- 
-up to 17 miles! 


SCORES OF APPLICATIONS: 


Telephor 









E with eve 


ne ae Flashlight 

















milis mines nurseries worksnops construction 
ranches garages industrial warehouses firing ranges 
cai schools hunting lodges 
Anyone can install this handy dependable tele phone! 
Just hook up terminals to any two-strand wire; several 
phones on same line if desired, Operates on standard flash 
light b i with no external power required. Compact 
. rugged ports ab le. Every phone Guarentece. 
Two set. Order as many as you need 
in pairs or singly. h phone delive ng a Souaple te with 
hand generator contained ringe 
USED 0d, serviceable condition, Per pairs Now $14.95 
(formerly $10.50) single phone now . 7.50 
EW. with heavy canvas case Per pair: Now 25.50 
(formerly $20 50) single phone now 12.75 
NEW.-with leather case Per pair: Now 28.50 
(formerly 8% $2 50) single phone now 14.25 
EW. canvas or leather case, with case slightly 
soiled etc Performance equals new te 
phone s Per patr Now 21.50 
(formerly 24.50) single phone now 10.75 
RECONDITIONED for Gove rnment re-issue ood as new: 
ame prices as above 
out Wire. Genuine 2 strand W-110 Army Field Wire. New. 500 
$3.50; -mile reel, $10.50; 1-mile reel, $16.00. (14 mile and 





one-mile ectie sold only with purchase of telephones) 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER ON FIELD TELEPUONES 
All shipme nts F.O.R. Sacramento. No C.0O. 
» Calffornia acted VIG for sales tax 


SEND HE LORIS SALES 


MONEY ORDER 
P.O. Box 1896, Dept. E _ Sacremento, Calif. 























BEST GUN BAG YOU EVER SAW 
TO KEEP OUT DAMPNESS, RUST, DIRT 
Says JOHNNY MOCK 


OUTDOORS EDITOR 





PROTECTS RODS AND REELS TOO! 





A 

Now your valuable guns, rod els and other equip 
ment » have positive protection fr ture, rust { 
and dirt at low cost tore them un he juty, tough 
Polyethylene plastic Handi-Bag wat f, ave 
tight, imperviou scids, alkal ! } grease 
Wil 1 bsort Metal chp mak 
tight " 

A. Rifle Bag, x 54° $l ea 

B. Breakd Gu tl 4” & 1-4 g Sl set; 

C. Pistol & Sport et ba : x 18” $1 set; 

D. Fishing t, | bag 4° x 60° and cel bags SI set 
You will want several so write | se $1.00 
for each set. We ship immedia ud parcel post \ 

faction guaranteed or mo ‘COD Orders 








$700 


Handi- -Bags 
Post ‘ 


A.M.G. PRODUCTS CO PAID 
P.O. Box 717 E, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa. 


rose BRITE-BORE 


ROSE 
Specialized Gun Cleaning 
Rods and Brushes 


—See their many 
features at your 
dealer! 












RO RED 
Rod 


we 
f S aa THE REC ' 
" 
ii paae™ aad / Protec five 


THE MILL-ROSE COMPANY, Dept. O. 
1985 East 59th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Woth The 
Satety Stop 





The new Model H-DM is 
available in limited quan- 
tities. Production will increase as 
rapidly as material can be ob- 
tained. Place order with dealer. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Ay., New Haven, Conn. 


Attract Wild Duck 


Fish and Game! Plant This Spring 


TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 

Wild Celery, Duck Corn, ete. Best 

Duck—Fish—Game Foods. Full Line. 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds Grow! 

5 YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 

ters, Advice—Folder FREE. Write: 


TERRELL’S cits 2'ses "eaisecerear 
























LK., OSHKOSH. Wis. 





Answer: The Model 95 Winchester in 
caliber was discontinued about 1925, if I rem« 
ber correctly. There were two reasons for it 
the first place, the demand for the rifle was 
ing off since people were buying the Mode 
bolt action instead of the rather clumsy 9 
the second place, there was an epidemi 
blown-up Model 95’s in .30/06. The Winche 
people traced most of these to the areless 
of 8 mm. Mauser military cartridges in the 

rtridges which superficially resemble 

30 06 

The Model 95 was never ideally adapte 

30 06 cartridge. In_ the st place 
gazine was a little short. In the second {| 
breech block or breech bolt did not 
it the head, and there was a little spring w 

e cartridge was fired. After a t of sh 
thi resulted in excessive headspace Eve 
ally it might lead to trouble ‘he .30/0€ 
tridge develops pressures a good deal 
than those developed by the other cartr 
for whi the Model 95 was chambere 
30/40, .35, and .405 

If I were the owner of a .30 06 Wincl 
Model 95, I would certainly have the heads 
checked with standard headspace gauges. If 
action would close on the maximum, or 
| gauge, I would throw it away. I would 
that by the time a Model 95 had devel 
excessive headspace, the action would be 
out and entirely unsuitable for rebarreling 
the other hand, a bolt action can be rebarr 
many times 

I do not agree with you that there is mu 





bullet a much quicker killer on deer than 


120-gr 30/06 bullet However, the 15 
bullet in the .30/06, as loaded by the fact 
to 2,960 foot seconds, is a very sudden kille 
do not think you would see any difference 
tween the 150-gr. .30/06 bullet and the 13 
.270 up to 200 yd. Beyond that, however, it 
been my experience that the 130-gr. in .27 
better 

Last year, I shot a couple of bucks in So: 
Mexico, with the 180-gr. soft-point .30/06 
lets. In both cases, the shots were right ir 
lung cavity, but the deer ran for about 100 


after being struck. The 150-gr. bullet in 
30/06 or the 130 gr. in the .270 would prob 
have stopped both in their tracks 

I have shot only two or three deer with 
150-gr. bullet in the .270, but have had 
reports on it. Most people seem to think 
it isn’t as sudden a killer as the 130-gr. b 
with its higher velocity.—J. O'C 


Modernizing Old Scattergun 





Question: Is it possible to buy a new ca 
for my old Remington Model 10-A_ shotg 
(I believe “‘carrier’’ is the right word for 
little gimmick that raises the shell fron 
magazine to the level of the chamber Als 
this old scattergun safe to use with 
“hot” loads?—O. H. McKagen, S. C 

Answer: I am afraid you will have t 
some good gunsmith to make a new carrie 
hand, although one of the firms that specia 
in selling parts for old guns might be abl« 
hx you up 

You should have a gunsmith check to s« 
your gun is chambered for the now star 
234-in. shell. All the Model 10’s I have 
amined were chambered for the 25¢-in. she 
Using a long shell in a short chamber r 
pressures If your gun is made to take 
short shell, a gunsmith could probably rec 
ber it.—J. O’C 


.30/06 Not for Lever Actions 


Question: I recently purchased a _ .3 
Winchester Model 95 in excellent condition 


showing little signs of wear. However, 
of my friends tell me that this rifle is no 
and that Winchester discontinued it many ye 
ago for that reason. They say the action 
strong enough to withstand the pressures de 
oped by the .30/06. This does yt seem rig 
to me, since model was also made in .303 Br 
und .405, and the latter must develop n 
pressure than the .30/06 

Ii seems to me there would be a grt 
demand for a lever-action .30/06. Can you 
me why Winchester discontinued the Mode 
in this caliber? Is it really unsafe?—Robert 
Durcher, N.Y. 
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10 Savage, and .35 Remington do beautifully. 
open-country shooting in the West, the 
gh-velocity cartridge comes into its own, and 
en the bolt action is usually more accurate 
| more reliable with high pressures.—J. O’'C. 


A French Army Turkey 


Question: A friend of mine has a military 
e which I think is a Mauser. If it is, I am 
ing to swap him out of it and have it made 
into a .270 sporter or one of the Ackley 
fagnums. I hope you can tell me if the gun 
worth it. 
I can’t find the manufacturer's name any- 
ere on the rifle nor any indication of the 
liber. The only markings are “MAS-MLE- 
36"" on the action and “S. Janvier~-MA-1940” 
the wood of the stock. The rifle is in ex- 
ellent condition.—W. B. Sowell, Miss. 


Answer: You have a Model 1936 French 
army rifle for the 7.5 French army cartridge. 
The caliber is an odd size—about .29—and is 
not made in the U.S. The action is a rather 
poor one of the Mannlicher type and isn’t worth 
rebarreling. I wouldn't give $2.00 for it under 
5. COG 


any circumstances 


What is a Carbine? 


Question: Just what is a carbine? For many 
years, a repeating rifle with a 20-in. barrel was 
usually referred to as a carbine, but I have 
noted recently that two or three bolt-action 
repeaters with 21-in. barrels are called carbines. 

I have a .22 Winchester Model 1890 slide 
action with an octagon barrel which was origi 
nally 24 in. long. Several years ago I cut the 
barrel down to 20 in. Is it now a carbine be- 
cause of its barrel? —M. E. Ferree, Mo 


Answer: The term carbine is pretty loosely 
used, and I do not think there is any airtight 
definition of one. As a matter of fact, the name 
was pretty well going out of use until the gov- 
ernment revived it with the little M-1 carbine. 

I have always thought of a carbine as being 
any rifle with a barrel shorter than normal. I 
would consider your .22 with a 20 in. barrel to 


be a carbine.—J. O'C 


Stopping a Mountain Lion? 


Question: Here is an argument that a friend 
and I would like to have you settle. I say that 
I can stop a mountain lion at 25 to 50 yd. using 
a .22 automatic rifle loaded with Long Rifle 
hollow-point bullets My friend says I am 
crazy. that it would take something like a 
257 or .270 to do the job. Which of us is right? 
—James Nakovic, Tex 


Answer: Your question has a ring of the 
academic In the first place, a mountain lion, 
except in the rarest of instances, is deathly 
afraid of human beings and there would be no 
One sniff of human scent is 
nd t ntain lion loping 


need to “stop” one 
usually enough t 
away 

However, if the ccasior 
lid have to stop an animal that big, you ought 
to have something with a lot more punch than 
he .22 high-speed hollow point. To come at a 
human being any animal has to be plenty 
angry, and an angry animal requires a lot of 
stopping. I would certainly hate to have to do 
it with a .22 I would much rather have a 

/ or a .270.—J. O'C 


iros¢ when you 


Shotgun by Simson of Suhl 


Question: I have a double-barreled German 
shotgun marked Fluss-Stahl, Kruppessen-Sim- 
mwerke, Suhl 12-70 mm.-Nitro.”” This gun is 
showing 





excellent condition few signs of 


Can you tell me if this is a good grade of 


—Laran McLeod Mass 


Answer: That 12 gauge German shotgun was 
e by Simson, of Suhl, a famous gunmaker. 
barrels are of fluid steel made by Krupp, 
issen. It is chambered for the 234-in. shell 
should be safe with our maximum 234-in. 
gauge loads 

! cannot tell you the grade of your gun, since 
son manufactured various grades. It should, 
vever, be very reliable. Simson guns were 
1 all over Europe, particularly for trap 
live-pigeon shooting.—J. O’C 
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These Are 
Features 
You'll Want 
In Your 


New Scope 


Illustrated: The new 
WEAVER J4, a precision- 
built, moderate-priced 4 
power scope. 


Weaver-Scopes 
for .22 Rifles 


G4 $9.75 G6 $12.50 
Weaver-Scopes for all Rifles 
2.5 $22.50 J4 $27.50 
K2.5 $37.50 K4 $45.00 
K6 $48.50 
Weaver-Mounts to fit any gun. z 
Weaver-Choke for your shotgun 
$13.75 installed. 


Please se 
SCOPES and 

Model kK D 

K Model Retic 


Youn want strong, simple design, 
so you don’t have to pamper your scope 
in rough country; you'll want the full 
advantage of today’s advanced lens- 
making technique; and you'll want the 
reasonable price that precision produc- 
tion in quantity makes possible. These 
are the features you'll get in the new 
post-war WEAVER-SCOPES. See them 
at your dealer’s today. 


nd folders on 

Mounts 
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WEAVER. 


Model qG Oo 
Weaver-Choke O 








Remove Metal 


Fouling with 


‘'HOPPE’S No. 9 


This reliable Solvent will remove tough lead 


and metal fouling as efficiently as 
it removes primer and powder soots 
—and it prevents rust too. At your 
dealer's or send us 10c for sample. 
For full facts on gun cleaning send 
for our FREE ''Gun Cleaning Guide”. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2315 No. 8th Street, Phila. 33, Pa. 


LET US CONVERT YOUR MILITARY RIFLE 
TOA 





PRICES $26 
START AT 

Own a Springfi nhield Mauser? J 
Sporter conversions offer you 


nnson 
sate hunting arms 
from $26 
to $17 nd our rifle today, or write for 
ur 24-page 1948 Catalog 

GUNSMITHS, DEALERS — Write for special dis 


counts and cta four t 


or hands \igh-power sporters 


yarrei service 


Maker f th Indoor Tareet Gun 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


Dept. L-2, Providence 1, Rhode Island 


‘Zl Paso, Tex, | 


GREATEST SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED! 


FISHING SECTION! 


Just about every- 
thing and all the 
information a 
shooter or sports- 
man could wish for — latest 
prices and new items—guns, 
ammunition, accessories, 
parts, specialties, outdoor 
clothing, cameras, archery, 
books on every outdoor sub- 
ject, all equipment for fresh 
and salt water fishing. 
Bigger then ever! Approx. 
22,000 items with 9,200 pic- 
tures, many in full color. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


Mail Order & Correspondence 
45-17 Pearson St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


SALES and SHOWROOMS 
507 Fifth Ave. (ot 42nd St.), NewYork, N.Y. 





See Our Where-To-Go 
Section Pages 114-116 
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WHAT A HOBBY 


taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDERMY and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 


300, 000 STUDENT. are members of this 

great sportsman’s 
8¢ hoot Think of that! Join this throng of 
SMART SPORTSMEN. Save your TROPHIES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME ¢.:; 


first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. You 
QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 
fish, pete. Your HOME MUSEUM with your 
oa trophies will quickly make you FAMOUS. 
T. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED *9.".5" 


rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make book 
ends, doorstops and many other useful articles. 
You can doa THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. The free book explains this. 


LEARN TO TA furs soft and pliable and 

learn NEW method to 
tan GENUINE LEATHER from al! kinds of 
hides, Great spare time money maker, 


BIG, EASY PROFITS Sipen' wiasenie 


de a make $50 to $75 a month in spare time— 
some, much more. If you néed extra money, do 
not overlook this tremendot’s OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book — 


Tells how YOU can n Taxidermy at 
home, 48 pares, 100 pigtutes of wild-game. A 
wonderful book, _trange, w ue. You never saw the 
like before, Thies book is PRICELESS to hunters, trap 
pers and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you 
WRITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 

or a postal will do, STATE YOUR AGE, 








g@ Northwestern Sc of Taxidermy 

’ 3142 Elwood Omaa, Neb. 

' Send me your, fr ted book, **How to 
vn ame me how 

: thie Pancinating y and quis ly by mall. 
v obligatioa, a! 
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Try Stalking Cottontails With Your Side Arm 


The author proves the sport pays dividends 


tontail as a suitable target for pistol 

or revolver. Normally he is taken 
only with a shotgun while he is slipping 
along through the autumn cover like a 
gray-brown ghost, driven by a sure-nosed 
beagle, or while he is flashing across the 
snow of early winter. 

Yet as a matter of fact, on bright days 
when the weather is not too severe, 
stalking sitting cottontails with a side 
arm is an exciting and thrill-packed 
sport, calling for no little craft and 
caution and furnishing as much fun as 
rabbit hunting with a shotgun. 

This brand of shooting is at its best 
after the snow comes, for two reasons. 
First, tracking snow tells you there are 
rabbits near by, puts you on the alert, 
and often enables you to follow them 
straight to their daytime form. Without 
snow your chances of locating a sitting 
rabbit without startling him into head- 
long flight are much slimmer. 

Second, a cover of snow on the ground 
is a big help after you know approxi- 
mately where the rabbit is. It takes 
sharp eyes indeed to spot a cottontail 
hunched down in a clump of weeds or 
dead grass when the ground is bare. 
Nine times out of ten you jump the rab- 
bit before you can make him out. But 
with a little snow to offset his natural 
camouflage and _ silhouette him, he’s 
pretty likely to loom up as a darker 


Fin rabbit hunters think of the cot- 





A rabbit is hiding under that dense cover 


spot in the center of whatever cover he 
happens to be hiding in. 

The technique of such hunting is sim- 
ple. Pick a clear day, not too cold, when 
rabbits will be aboveground. Find a ral 
bit track, follow it into a thicket of 
willows, or some other promising spot. 
Walk softly and look sharp. Remember 
if the rabbit takes off your chance is 
gone. A cottontail in high gear is no 
target for a side arm. You've got to see 
him first or it’s no dice. You'll be sur- 
prised how often you can do that, too, 
with a bit of practice. 

Picking off a sitting cottontail at five 
or six paces with a .22 pistol isn’t the 
same kind of sport as slapping him down 
with a charge of chilled 6’s at 40 yd 
while a couple of hounds make the swale 
ring with mellow music, but it tests your 
skill at stalking and carries its own 
variety of satisfaction. 

Personally, I like it well enough that 
I rarely start out on a rabbit hunt 
without tucking my .22 handgun in the 
back pocket of my hunting coat. And it’s 
a poor day if I don’t manage to sneak up 
on two or three cottontails and knock 
’em over at close range with a hollow- 
point slug, usually to the astonishment 
of my hunting companions, who _—s 
even know the rabbit is there until the 
hear my shot crack out.—Ward mndher. 


Gift of Plane Helps U.S. 
to Fight Duck Trappers 


LIGHT amphibian plane has been 

presented by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service for use in nabbing 
waterfowl trappers and other violators 
in the Chesapeake Bay area. Funds for 
the plane’s purchase were contributed 
by private citizens. 

According to the Institute, this are: 
embracing the eastern shore of Ma 
land and Virginia—now is the worst 
duck-trapping section on the North 
American continent. Federal enfo! 
ment officers, using a rented amphibi«n, 
already have broken up some of tie 
trapping rings and the new craft is ¢x- 
pected to aid greatly in such work. 
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What’re you guys going to do with 
yours? Keep ’em or give ’em away?” 

“Leon,” I said, trying to break it easy, 
“I wouldn’t discourage you for the world, 
but this isn’t like the pheasant hunting 
we had last month. Nor yet like duck 
hunting. If the three of us get one 
goose —” 

He was incredulous. “Why, we'll get 
our six geese, won't we?” he demanded. 

This time, we had borrowed a goose 
call. Mine hadn’t come yet. And we went 
to where Burn and I had gone before— 
because experience in previous trials and 
errors had taught me that that was 
where the flyway was. We staked out 
decoys, wrapped white costumes about 
us like Bedouins, and began the eternity 
of frigid waiting. 

Seven hours later we were still wait- 
ing. In a questionable way, the day had 
been an improvement over the time be- 
fore. The sky was clear, the fluffy 
clouds wonderful. We basked in the 5- 
below-zero temperature. We ate frozen 
sandwiches. We called ducks in and 
watched them quack away in fright 
when we waved our sheeted arms. Great 
pairs and foursomes of magnificent 
trumpeter swans came sailing in, skim- 
ming the drifts with ramrod necks ex- 
tended, and croaking their trumpet calls, 
some of them alighting within 100 yards 
of the gray decoys. 

In short, it was wonderful—with a 
final added improvement of clouds pil- 
ing from the southwest and the spiteful 
gust of a sudden blizzard. Burn was 
long since congealed beyond words. 
Leon stood there like a statue of white 
ice—a sight to wring your heart. It was 
as if I'd brought him up there to crucify 
him. Apologies were all expressed, 
enough had been reached, and we'd 
failed. I tramped the ice out to the de- 


coys, intending to pick them up and 
head for home. 
Suddenly out of the north came the 


rusty-hinge “Ee-aur-awk! Ee-aur-awk!” 
of low-flying geese. 

“Git down!” I called. 
muscle till I say.” 

On they came! Never have guys kept 
stiller, or looked more like snowdrifts. 
Never has a goose call been played with 
such seductive artistry. Seventy yards 

. fifty yards forty, with wings 
set and long necks dipping to the de- 
coys, then sidewise ... 

I rose. “Let ’em have it!” 

There was a popping of 12 gauges, the 
startled cries of deceived geese. Giant 
Pinions beat the air. Pandemonium! 

The goddess of patience, it seemed, 
had given up to guys who had outdone 
her. When it was over, five great birds 
floated upon the river. Burn whooped 
like a man gone wild. Waving the old 
scattergun, loping like a floundering 
horse down the hip-deep river, he 
yelled: “I gottim! I gottim! Oh boy!” 

And trudging toward the car through 
two feet of snow, Leon recovered suf- 
ficiently from his bewilderment to men- 
tion his former innocence. “You know,” 
he said, “when I said six geese, I had no 
idea we'd get five.” 

I gasped. “You really mean—— as 

“Sure, I thought we’d get six. But by 
now, I begin to see why we only got 
five,’ 

Only! 


“Don’t move a 


” 


As I say, goose hunting accumulates. 
Hilmer and Bud heard of that hunt and 
Came up. We went, but that time we 
didn't conquer. Was anybody dis- 
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Goosin’ Along the River 


(Continued from page 29) 


A few afternoons later, Hilmer and 
Tom and I were back again, this time in 
Box Canyon where the geese reportedly 
flew lower through the lava gorge of the 
river. And this time, like the others, we 
stayed till the last dog was hung. And, 
as if to support my theory that to get 
geese you've got to outwit them at 
their own game of seeing whose rump 
can get the coldest and have to move 
first, they came in those final, tantalizing 
few minutes of shooting time —ten 
mighty Canadas, winging low upriver. 

When they were crosswise, our guns 
popped out. Patience, too, will teach 
you that a goose is thinner of armor and 
more puncturable from the side or back. 
Three geese down! 

The odd thing was not that we scored; 
but as if in reward for sticking till the 
end and getting the most miserable, that 
flock squawked, sashayed for a short 
mile up the river, then turned and came 
back for more! And while doing the 
retriever act, mid-river in the icy water, 
I called on the squawker and brought 
them close enough so that Tom got an- 
other! 

Patience again. And a deeper 
bedding of the goose-hunting virus. 

Morgan heard of that trip. The next 
time I went to the post office where he 
works, he couldn't contain himself. “I 
heard!” he greeted me. “So get your 
hat. I’m going to take you up there so’s 
I can get one—to christen the new auto- 
matic I got last week.” 

So we went back up the river to break 
in that new gun, and endure some more 
discomfort. This time, winter had really 
clamped down in the high country. Snow 
squealed and whined under our rubber 
boots. Frost whitened gun barrels, and 
bank ice had eaten its bitter way half 
across the river. We set the decoys in 
the water, and an hour later they sat 
solidly on ice. Mush ice seethed along 
the middle water and cracked like mini- 
ature pistol shots as it went under bank 


em- 


ice. And no geese flew 
All afternoon we froze, marveling, 
for compensation, at the wild white 


primitiveness of the country, steeped in 
the lore of earlier days. Here was yes- 
terday’s hunting ground of the red- 
skins. A gallon of gas to the north, 
the famous Chief Joseph had made his 
gallant flight and stand and surrender 
to the whites. Here White Bear had 
shown still-living oldsters how to roll 
ground squirrels in mud, bake ’em in 
the fire, and eat them. Here was the 
noted Henry’s Lake—upon which the 
rumps of geese were reputedly said to 
turn so cold the birds would leave the 
ice and trade back and forth, riverward, 
to us. 

Only they didn’t. 

“If I could get just one shot,” Morgan 
pleaded. “Not a goose, mind you, but 
one decent shot to break my gun in, I’d 
be happy for a whole year.” 

So I did my level darndest—which 
consisted mostly of standing even more 


still—_to get him a shot. But I didn’t 
succeed. Luck wasn’t on our side. Still, 
patience is a noble thing. We decided 


to stay overnight, and try again in the 
morning. 

Last Chance Inn (its name was sym- 
bolical) had long since been closed for 
the winter. But John, its proprietor, 
who once won an Olympic medal for the 
shot-put, must also have been a shot- 


mayed? Not if you know goose hunters. 
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The Bishop line of semi-finished stocks are now more ac- 


curately made by a new process 
Made only for the 1917 
Springfield 30-40 Krag 
M54 and M70 Price 
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putter with a 12 gauge. He opened the 
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A NEW AND NEEDED 
PORTABLE HEATER FOR: 


e Winter Sports * Duck blinds © Ice Fishing 

* Small cabins, trailers, tents, picnics 

* For cooking, merely rémove top and you 
have one burner stove 


A new method resulting in odorless heat. 


One filling of kerosene burns 12 hours. 
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cold lodge for us, and we shivered it out 
till almost morning. Then out into zero 
temperature again to coax a cold cay 
to start... to tramp frigidly riverward 
nostrils spouting cold white plumes. 

The weather hadn’t moderated; it was 
getting worse. The river was frozen a]! 
most across. A great black hulk of 
bull moose stood placidly in the middk 
water and placidly watched us, from 
500 yards upriver. A few hours of that 
with frozen sandwiches going down lik« 
rocks shoved down a pipe, and even | 
had had enough. Morgan’s gun could 
go unchristened. 

Still, I'd make his disappointment a 
trifle easier. “You cross to that othe: 
island, Morgan. If any goose is silly 
enough to come in this weather, we'll 
have two chances instead of one. We'll 
shiver another few minutes and then 
beat it.” 

Morgan took his gun, coat, and dis 
appointment out into the river—fo1 
about two or three rods! And then, as if 
for pure spite, the only gander of the 
day chose that time to come over. Wins 
ing low, unhonking, he poured it ‘on 
downriver. One lone gander. 

“Morgan!” I croaked. 

“Huh?” 

“A goose! Left! Coming right at you! 

There the poor guy was, huddled lik« 
an iceberg that wouldn’t float. Hugging 
gun to belly, nose almost to the wate: 
mush ice dribbling slowly into his boots 
he didn’t dare move. In no other pr¢ 
dicament could a man keep so still, hop: 
so hard—or live quite so much 


Sixty... forty... thirty yards. Then 
suddenly the gander saw Morgan and 
flared. .The first load of No. 2’s smacked 


him dead center. The second, fired from 
pure ecstasy, missed him by a yard 
3ut the goose came slowly down. 

Was Morgan satisfied? Nay, brother! 
Five cold minutes ago, he’d have 
happy had he known he'd get just one 


been 


lone shot to christen the new gun and 
to say he’d had a shot at a goose 


Now he wasn’t. Plans, hopes, expe: 
tations had suddenly sprung up within 
him like flaring mallards. Virtually be 
fore the gander had stopped floppin; 
and Morgan had retrieved him, he was 
visualizing the next one. The mistakes 
he’d correct. The way he’d outsmart 
‘em. Even his new gun was outdated 

“You know,” he beamed, with the e» 
citement and ecstasy which only 
freshly bitten by the goose virus knows 
“for my next hunt, I’m going to get a 
10-gauge Magnum. Boy, if I’d only had 


one 


one this time. I coulda hit him harde: 
the first shot, so’s I wouldn’t had to 
miss him the second!” 

Yep, it’s a great disease, this rive! 
goosin’. And to be successful at it one 
must learn patience. Patience to learn 
his game, his gun, his call, the pe! 


fection of his blind, stool, and costum¢ 
And in learning the seemingly trivial 
ways in which a goose hunt can so easi 
ly be spoiled, instead of becoming su 
cessful, the goose hunter inevitably be- 
comes a philosopher. For most of all 
he’s learned the patience of accepting 
his failures, the more to enjoy his su 
cesses. 

He becomes like the old goose-hunting 
stranger I once met on the North For! 
He was pulling on a third covering of 
woolens, preparatory to trudging three 
weary miles to sweat out (a violently 
‘ontradictory misnomer) a _ below-zero 
day for that slim, lone chance at a 
goose. 

“Sometimes,” he admitted confidentia! 
ly, “I wonder if it’s worth it. Other 
times, I know darned well it ain’t. But” 

he grinned sheepishly—“this time aint 
ene of ’em.” 
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Why | Gave Up Hunting 


(Continued from page 25) 


dead birds, having too many bodies to 
count, though the legal bag limit may be 
ten or less. 

Too, they often throw away or give 
away their kill, not wanting the birds 
for their own use. For them the one 
objective was simply to kill and kill and 
kill. In killing they found their satis- 
faction. 

These great sportsmen like to use an 
automatic multifire shotgun, and refuse 
to plug the magazine, so as to reduce 
the gun’s capacity to three shells as the 
game laws require. Some of them will 
shoot quail upon the ground, and fire 
heavy shot into squirrel nests, giving the 
rodents not even a ghost of a sporting 
chance. 

Many of this sporting gentry will kill 
a doe as fast as a buck, provided they 
think they can get away with this breach 
of law and etiquette, and a turkey hen as 
quickly as a gobbler. They will slaughter 
ducks and wild geese beyond the point of 
reason and decency, if they find it pos- 
sible. Some of them even hunt out of 
season. They hate game wardens, despise 
the law, and have no concern about the 
extermination of a species. 

Taking them by and large, hunters as 
hunters are a brutal, ruthless, selfish 
gang of killers who simply love to kill. 
Their blood lust makes them too stupid 
and selfish to preserve their own sport 
by sparing enough game for reproduc- 
tion. Some game does escape and repro- 
duce, but only because the hunters were 
not able to kill it, and not because they 
spared it. 

I do not like hunters. I have a bit of 
sympathy for them, as for all psycho- 
paths. Nevertheless, I have more sym- 
pathy for the game they ruthlessly 
slaughter. 

Let it not be charged that I am a 
sentimentalist, a vegetarian, nor even a 
member of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I have 
not referred to birds with broken wings 
nor to rabbits with broken legs that 
crawl off into the brush to die. I eat 
quail and other game when my murder- 
ous friends donate it. I would like to 
see the wildcat, fox, and owl population 
of the woods of my county reduced, for 
these animals prey upon turkeys, rab- 
bits, quail, and domestic fowls. Nor have 
I criticism for any of my fellow men 
who hunt for food, and there are some 
who do. 

My thesis is simply that it is a low and 
degrading form of pleasure to hunt for 
the fun of it. To kill, to cripple, to 
mangle, and to keep on killing as the 
game hog does, to call it fun, to have a 
good time at such a bloody business, to 
enjoy it, to be happy doing it, is an in- 
decency and an obscenity, and in some 
sense a blasphemy. I am not sure the 
Good Lord is going to forgive those 
people who find joy in murdering His 
little wild creatures for the mere fun 
of it 

But the hunters increase as the game 
decreases. They cherish their right to 
kill and resent criticism and control. 
They believe in killing. They give their 
small sons air rifles and encourage them 
to kill cardinals, bluebirds, robins, and 
anything else that flies, and praise the 
children for what they kill. 

They have an insatiable lust for blood, 
though they will stoutly deny it. It is 
probable that what they actually want 
is human blood. Unable to appease that 
desire, they take it out on the birds 
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and the beasts. There is an imperative 
within them that makes them want to 
kill. 

Some hunters like to afflict you with 
subtle insinuations about the danger of 
certain types of hunting. Usually the 
only danger to the hunter is the guns 
of other hunters. Even those mighty 
fellows who go abroad after big games 
always come safely home, which is a 
pity. F 

Probably the fox hunter is the most 
humane and sporting individual of the 
genre. He actually does not wish to 
catch the fox. All he wants is the thrill 
of the chase and the baying of the 
hounds. It pleases him for the fox to 
escape so that it may be chased another 
day. 

That the hunter's objective is simply 
to kill is indicated very clearly by the 
following story. The wealthy and cynical 
owner of a hunting preserve in one of 
the Southern states invites his city 
friends to come for wild-turkey hunts in 
season. 

A few days before a hunt he releases 
a drove of tame turkeys in the woods. 
Upon the morning of the hunt expert 
turkey callers, using cedar boxes and 
bones, call up the bewildered and un- 
suspecting tame birds—and the guests 
shoot them. They enjoy it just as much 
as if they had actually won a contest of 
cunning with that wary and suspicious 
bird, the wild turkey. They never know 
that their turkeys are not wild. Actually 
there has been as much sport to it as 
shooting milk cows in a pasture. But the 
hunter killed and that was what he 
wanted. 

I saw American soldiers kill tame deer 
in Germany during and after the recent 
war. Again, it was as simple as shooting 
cows in a pasture, and the soldiers 
knew it. But it was an opportunity to 
kill. There was no need for the meat 
and most of it was wasted. It was simply 
an opportunity to kill for the fun of 
killing. 

That is what all hunters do. If they 
are honest they will admit it. Most of 
them are not honest about it. For some 
obscure, and perhaps obscene, reason 
the act of killing fills them with pride, 
exultation, and a profound sense of 
well-being. 

They love to kill. 

A plague upon them. 





They Flushed a Straight 


UEER things happen out hunting. 
For instance, last fall the New York 
State Conservation Department released 
1,000 banded pheasants in an area near 
Elmira. Then 
Ronald Jones, David Little, and 
Ernest Morgan went ringneck hunting 
in that area. 
Jones was the first to get a bird. The 
number on its leg band was 28,551. 
Little was the next to score. His pheas- 
ant was numbered 28,552. 
Several hours later Morgan bagged a 
ringneck. Its leg band carried the 
number 28,553! 





Can‘t Blame the Sportsmen 


HE bobwhite is classed as a song bird 

in Ohio, where for many years it has 
been protected against hunting. Yet that 
state’s quail population now is at its 
all-time low. 
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sensational, low 
priced air pistol 
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Don't Tell U 





The author points to one of the containers from which pen-raised quail have been released 


ANY consérvation directors 

throughout the nation declare 

that restocking with pen-raised 

quail is entirely too expensive. 
Some doubt whether more than 1 per- 
cent of them survive. They claim the 
birds are easy prey for predators be- 
cause they are unschooled in wildlife 
conditions and have no training in for- 
aging for food. 

However there’s another side to the 
picture. The Jefferson County Sports- 
men's Association of Birmingham, Ala., 
has learned from practical experience 
Mag areas can be restocked with pen- 
rafsed quail. Our organization believes 
that unsuccessful ventures in other sec- 
tions of the country can be attributed to 
the way in which the birds were hatched 
and released. That's the problem we 
solved. And our directors are convinced 
that the accomplishment in this area 
can be duplicated in every county in the 
nation. 

The Jefferson County program has 
been remarkably successful and the cost 
has been very small. There were no 
quail in the section when we started. 
But today there are quail in every part 
of the county and in many Birmingham 
parks. 

With the cooperation of the schools 
we are now making a survey of the ap- 
proximate number of coveys to each 
square mile. As a result we'll be able to 
tell our members where to go to find 
quail, just how many coveys will be at 
the designated spots, and how many 
birds will be in each one. 

We are, in fact, laying the foundation 
for the finest quail hunting in the 
nation. And, more than that, we can as- 
sure members of any county conserva- 
tion organization that if they will put 
our plan into operation and work stead- 
-ily at it, in a few years there will be a 
plentiful supply of birds in the field. 
Here's how we did it 

In 1941, with the help of the Birming- 
ham News-Age-Herald and the County 
Superintendent of Education, we built 
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eight quail brooders and put them on 
display in county schools. The brooders 
were of simple construction, easily 
made, and inexpensive. We told pupils 
and their parents who were interested 
in raising quail for restocking purposes 
that we would furnish a pair of quail 
or a setting of eggs to those who had 
bantam hens. The eggs, we explained, 
must be turned twice daily. In less than 
4 weeks we received more than 1,300 
applications. 

The agreement was that half the quail 
raised were to be released in Jefferson 
County. There were no restrictions as to 
where—or on whose property—they were 
to be released. 

Our association furnished the birds; 
the raisers provided the brooders, the 
feed, and the care. A number of amateur 
quail raisers soon became experts. 
Bankers, business and _ professional 
people, farmers, miners, and mechanics 
took it up as a hobby. Women cooper- 
ated too. Many retained their entire 
hatch for brood stock. 

The success of the program was aston- 
ishing. In 1943, because of the large 
number of quail held over for brood 
stock, we obtained so many eggs that it 
was necessary to establish a central 
distribution point. When the birds were 
laying the raisers would turn in the eggs 
and we would pass them on to others 
who had bantams setting. Eggs couldn’t 
be held more than 8 days and at times 
our accumulation of them was so great 
it was necessary to ask the newspapers 
to announce that we needed more help 
in placing them. 

We shipped quail eggs into 34 counties 
in the state and placed hundreds of 
them in incubators. No charge was made 
to anyone for this service; and the eggs 
were turned over to the association 
without cost. 

Raising of quail proved to be a 
simple process. The most important 
thing was food and cover after they 
were released; and providing this was 
the secret of our success. 


s You Can't Stock Quail! 


How to raise ‘em and re- 
lease ‘em—at small cost. 
This sportsmen’s group pro- 
vided A-1 hunting in a 
county where there were 
no quail before. The secret: 
Adequate food, good cov- 
er, cooperation of schools, 
farmers, and hunters .. . 


plus some git-up-and-go! 


By 
ALLAN GRAY 


President, Jefferson County Sportsmen's 
Association of Birmingham, Ala 


Before any quail-raising program can 
be started the codperation of farmers 
and landowners must be obtained. Prop- 
er food must be planted near good 
cover. You can’t release pen-raised quail 
in an area that hasn’t previously been 
prepared for them. It’s also essential to 
organize the sportsmen in the commu- 
nity where you intend to release the 
birds and ask them to eliminate preda- 
tors. 

Our association now supplies. the 
farmer with the seed and fertilizer for 
quail food. The U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service shows the farmer where and 
how to plant it. 

After food and cover has been pro- 
vided the next step is to interest the 
schools in the volunteer program of 
restocking and propagation. If our 
experience is any criterion, you will 
obtain enough cooperation to more than 
restock your county. 

How and when to release the birds 
is extremely important. We _ experi- 
mented with that problem in the field 
and it produced coveys where there had 
been none before. One method was to 
release 8-week-old birds when they were 
fully feathered. Another was to take 
20 to 25 of them when they were 4 or 5 
days old and put them in a brooder with 
an old pair. We watched them for half 
an hour and if the old birds accepted 
them, they were ready to be released. 
If a pair wasn’t available sometimes 4 
male bird took them. We gave him 16 
to 20 birds and in most cases he 
“mothered” them. 

Assuming now that you have prepared 
a place to release the birds, there is 4 
very successful method for providing 
protection until they learn the ways of 
the wild. 

Construct a special container which 
will hold ample grain and water. Cut 4 
small slide, just large enough for the 
birds to go in and out, at the side or end 
of it. Put the birds in the container 
several days before releasing them s0 
they can become accustomed to it. Then 
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SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 
5¢ Catalog — 20 pages 5c 
50¢ HAND BOOK 94 pages 


of illustrated instructions FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED 











How to Make Shoes and - 
Leather Goods las7 longer Build Sportsman’s Center 


SNOW-PROOF water-proofs, softens and pre j 
tore a ane pa Ac " yroney hack as Memorial to War Dead 
oN, “N. _" ee f on a 4 Syweny in 1947 the Consolidated Sports- 

: men of Lycoming County, one of the 


~~ ban? ; 
BLUE PROOF a 8 <2 oldest and most active clubs of its kind . 

Ws. . — in Pennsylvania, with a membership woo LE SS 
a's ~ running i the 3 ; 7 “ , 





into thousands, decided to 
develop a sportsman’s center as a memo 


rial to the hunters and fishermen of ' 
. = : ” 2 SHIRTS* STAGS*PARKAS*COATS*PANTS 
INSTANT "1 BLUE iE STEEL" ~GUN FINISH] the community who failed to return 


panic Con: yt ore . from the recent war. 
He heating? Con's caters » Through popular subscriptions they 
a a raised $20,000 in a very short time, and 
ee Veet coon $14,250 of the money was used to pur 
NEW METHOD MFG. Co. chase a tract of land along picturesque 


Sex OM-14, Hew Wethed Bidg.. Sradierd. PO! Tovalsock Creek eight miles north of 


MARCH OF DIMES Williamsport. The property contains 
80 acres of cleared land and 135 acres 
of woods. 

The club then turned to local business 
leaders for aid in developing a suitable | 
recreational area. Gifts included $5,000 | 
for installation of picnic facilities; a 
trapshooting layout that includes three 
traps and is valued at about $1,000; a 
small-bore rifle and pistol range; and 
$1,000 in cash. 

Next came offers of a $500 bait and 
fly-casting range, an archery range 
and equipment, horseshoe and quoit 
courts, a baseball diamond, and a $2,000 
pheasant-rearing plant capable of pro 


INFANTILE ducing 2,000 young ringnecks annually 
. A . beach, bathhouse, big-game rifle to real comfort 
: range, and a running-deer range are in ¢ yourself 

PARALYSIS sight. Future plans call for an outdoor Trea tom- .made 

; skating rink and toboggan and_ ski Cus GT TON 
courses A large barn is to be con LF -WELLIN 

verted into a pavilion for dancing and HA 

other indoor activities. A kitchen will | Boots 

be added eventually. 

Close to $50,000 has gone into the You'll like the careful 
project so far. It is expected the total | workmanship... the way they fit. During 
cost will amount to $100,000. Nobody con the war we made these fine boots for men 
nected with the Memorial Center ‘antic in the service only. Now everyone can 
ipates any difficulty from here on in | enjoy their comfort and good looks. 

The community is well on the way to | These boots are made in black or brown, 
developing one of the outstanding out- | with choice of calf vamps and kid uppers. 
door recreational centers in Pennsyl | Write us today for price and instructions 
vania—all because a sportsman’s ve for ordering 


saw the need for such a program and | John A.Frye ShoeCo.,Dept. OL Marlboro, Mass. 


JANUARY 15 30 undertook the job.— Johnny Mocl 
- Manufacturers of Boots & Shoes since 1863 
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RAY BERGMAN 


HERE ARE SOME TIMELY TIPS TO HELP 
YOU TAKE THOSE EARLY-SEASON TROUT 


PRING-FISHING methods, as well 
as choice of a fishing location, 
depend primarily on weather and 
water conditions, which are highly 
variable. The fisherman must be pre- 
pared, therefore, to cope with any con- 
tingency. It may be necessary either to 
fish with worms the bottom of a muddy, 
flooded stream, or to float dry flies over 
trout that are ahead of the season in 
feeding at the surface. Differences in 
altitude and latitude may be such as to 
make water levels and weather in the 
chosen location greatly unlike those at 
the place where you live. Therefore do 
not be misled by balmy days at home. 
Winter may be a laggard in much of the 
best trout country at that same time. 

My personal experiences illustrate the 
truth of the point brought out above. 
Here are some instances where a par- 
ticular bait, fly, method, or choice of 
fishing water were directly responsible 
for either success or failure. 

Like almost all other enthusiasts, 
after a long winter my desire to go fish- 
ing masters my better judgment and 
sends me off to places which common 
sense should tell me are almost sure to 
have weather 2 or 3 weeks behind that 
at lower levels, or in a region farther 
south. A distance of only 50 to 100 miles 
can make a great difference in the time 
of the arrival of spring 

There was one week in April when it 
was mild and balmy at my home, which 
is about 30 miles from New York City. 
My fishing comrade and I both got cases 
of acute fishing fever. Though there are 
several good places for trout fishing 
near home, wishful thinking made us 
suppose that the Catskill Mountains to 
our north must have the same sort of 
spring weather we were enjoying 
Though we really knew better we imag 
ined that the trout there were rising 
freely to large hatches of flies. Conse- 
quently very early on opening day we 
drove to one of our favorite streams in 
the land where Rip Van Winkle had 
his long sleep 

It was mild when we left home, and 
the stars were shining. But when we 
got into the mountains patches of snow 
dotted the woodlands, and the farther 
we went the more there were. On reach- 
ing the stream we found it high and dis- 
colored, the water ice-cold, and the air 
uncomfortably raw. There was a red 
sunrise, with masses of steel-gray clouds 
that threatened a storm 

Nevertheless we started fishing with 
flies. We had been so optimistic as to 
favorable fishing conditions that we had 
failed to bring any worms or spinning 
tackle. Icy snow began to fall, pattering 
on our hats and bouncing from our 
clothing, hands, and rods. A penetrating 
northeast wind began to blow. Within 
half an hour the snow pellets had 
changed to a mixture of snow, hail, and 
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rain that almost blotted out the land- 
scape. We were most miserable. Our 
clothing became soaked in spots, the 
chill of the water penetrated through 
our waders, and we began to shiver and 
shake. Not a single strike did we have. 

We persisted in fishing perhaps half 
an hour longer, then returned to the 
car, started the motor, and turned on 
the heater. While thawing out we de- 
cided—agreeing that flies were useless 
to get some worms. Proceeding to a 
farm not far distant, we found there 
some earth rich with manure and dug 
some lively red worms. 

The rain and snow persisted, but back 
to the stream we went with high hopes. 
The worms proved ineffective. During 
the next hour or so all we caught were 
several baby trout that were too young 
to know better. By noon we were tired, 
cold, wet—-and disgusted 

As we ate lunch we 
sidered going back home. Then my 
comrade had a bright idea. “Why not 
run over to Blankville,” he suggested, 
“and try that meadow brook? There are 
good brookies in it, and it rarely dis- 
colors or floods.” 

It was worth a trial. The stream was 
narrow and ran through an open mead- 
ow that was carpeted with brownish- 
yellow grass—-a welcome contrast to the 
gloom of the forest-bordered stream 
we'd been fishing. Somehow that cheery 
color helped make the rain and heavy 
skies more bearable. Small as the brook 
was, it had a number of deep holes, and 
much of the bank was undercut. 

Kneeling and about 8 ft. back from 
the water's edge, I dropped a worm into 
the first hole. The current pulled the 
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worm into a deep spot under the near 
bank, and the sun seemed to shine when 
I felt the tug of what could be a fairly 
decent fish. The wind and the rain 
seemed less cold as I set the hook in the 
mouth of a lusty fighter and let out a 
yell of triumph. Soon thereafter my 
comrade, who was fishing a pool below 


me, also whooped to let me know that 
he too had been successful. My fish 
was a 14-incher. His went all of 15 
in. Both were male trout in splendid 
condition. 

We each took home half a dozen trout, 
the smallest bettering 10 in. Each of 
us, too, had probably released a dozen 
smaller ones. Of course the moral of 
this is to choose the right stream for 
the prevailing conditions, and then use 
the right lure. Worms were what those 
fish wanted. After catching several 
specimens we had switched to flies but 
the trout would have none of them 
Probably flies were ineffective because 
the stream was small and the trout 
would not come to the surface to feed 
Those caught all came from the very 
bottom, and mostly from beneath the 
undercut banks. It is difficult to take 
trout on flies when you must drag them 
along bottom, particularly on a small 
stream. It can be done with the right 
set-up, but in a very small stream it is 
seldom advisable. 

Contrast this experience with one we 
had on opening day in another year, 
when we went to that same (forest- 
bordered stream I’ve mentioned. The 
winter had been a mild one with rela- 
tively little snow and rain, and the 
month of March had been consistently 
warm with some unseasonably hot days. 
The water was low and clear, its tem- 
perature registering from 46 to 48 de- 
grees F. There were numerous hatches 
of small flies all over the water. Thus, 
though we saw no rising trout, we first 
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tried out Nos. 16 and 18 Black Gnats, 
Blue Duns, and other soberly colored 
patterns. 

We spent an hour at this, fishing some 
of the best stretches without getting a 
rise except from brook trout 8 in. long 
and less. Convinced that we wouldn’t 
get any of the good browns in that 
fashion, we switched to streamers. These 
did a little better, but not much. In 2 
hours of hard fishing, betewen us we 
caught three browns ranging from 11 to 
13 in. 

All these fish were taken in the pools, 
just below that spot where the fast 
water flattened out into the smooth sur- 
face over the deepest parts. Each suc- 
cessful cast was made up and across, 
with a fly that was permitted to sink 
and drift naturally with the current un- 
til it had reached the beginning of the 
quiet water. Then it was given a slight 
twitching movement interrupted by 
pauses, this method being followed to 
the end of the retrieve. 

It seemed, therefore, that nymphs 
might be successful, so I tied on one of 
my own creations which has the appear- 
ance of an aquatic insect. I began fish- 
ing this up and across stream, dropping 
it at the top of the current leading into 
the hole, then letting it drift on a slack 
line until I figured it had reached the 
deep and quiet water of the pool. As it 
drifted along, I retrieved line just fast 
enough to take in most of the slack. 
Also, I watched the line intently to dis- 
cover any slight twitch or other un- 
usual motion. Then, if no strike came, 
I brought the line gently taut, and em- 
ployed the hand-twist retrieve so often 
described in these pages to finish out 
the recovery and make ready for the 
next cast. 

On my second cast a 15-incher hit 
while the nymph was drifting naturally. 
The line paused slightly in its down- 
stream progress, and I struck—and was 
fast to a trout. It bled when I released 
the hook, so deeply was the nymph en- 
gorged. That was the best method for 
that day, and there was just enough 
action to keep our interest keen. We 
missed a number of strikes because we 
were too slow in responding to a line 
twitch or pause. If the line was kept 
taut to avoid this lag, no strikes were 
forthcoming. There had to be enough 
slack on the natural drift to let the fly 
sink steadily. 

For another thing, when making the 
hand-twist retrieve after the natural 
drift had been completed, we found that 
this too did not produce unless the 
nymph had first reached bottom or close 
to it. There was no doubt that the 
trout were hugging bottom. We tried 
fishing downstream with a split shot 
pinched on above the nymph. In some 
holes this worked, but in general it 
wasn't very productive—and it didn’t 
seem to interest the better fish. 

Natural bait probably would have 
worked that day, but we didn’t try any. 
[think it should be used only when you 
can't take fish with anything else. When 
such is the case, of course, it’s foolish 
not to use it unless you don’t care 
whether you catch fish or not. 

Ponds and stillwaters are often good 
bets for springtime fishing—with wet 
flies, streamers, and nymphs, in the 
order named. Usually the fish in them 
Will take flies before they do in more 
turbulent areas. Each type of fly must 
be fished differently. When using regu- 
‘ar wet flies I make up a cast of two 
flies (No. 8 preferred), using a bright- 
Colored fly for the tail and a dull one 
for the dropper. Royal Coachman and 
Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear make a nice 
Combination; so do Parmachene Belle 
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..-ONLY WEEKS AWAY 


And now is the time to plan 
for the fun-filled days to come. 
From your first trout until the 
last fightin’ bass gives in, let 
South Bend fly rod tackle 
make your sport complete. 
The formula for a perfect 
season—-and many more to 
come Starts with a sporty 
South Bend fly rod. Add to 
this a smooth-acting Oren-O- 
Matic reel, an Excel-Oreno 
line, and a Trix-Oreno lure— 
and you have an unbeatable 


combination for the finest in 


Sport. 
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SPLIT BAMBOO FLY RODS 


South Bend split bamboo fly rods are famous for their action 


and quality. Patented 


seat. Lengths, 


No. 359 $16.00, No. 346 
Three bass or steelhead action models: No. 59 
$22.50 and No. 24 


pomeaee 


No. 47 


. 


OREN-O-MATIC FLY REEL 
The Balanced Reel 


The most popular automatic 
fly rod reel ever made. Free- 
Stripping, silent. Maroon ano- 
dized aluminum. No. 1130, 
capacity 50 yds. $10.00. No. 
1140, capacity 80 yds. $10.50. 


like a bug. 
Larger model 


FREE! 
NEW '48 BOOK ON FISHING 
New edition of “Fishing —What 
Tackle and When"’ shows South 
Bend and Oreno tackle items. 
Color pictures of fishes. Fly and bait casting in- 
structions. Every fisherman needs a copy. Sent 
FREE! Ready about March 1. Write for it today! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
200 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA 


No. 593 TRIX-ORENO 
The Marvel Fly Rod Lure 
The “trickest”’ 
ever designed 


pork rind, No. 594 
Two bait casting models. 


Comficient” grip, end-locking reel 
8% and 9 feet. Three dry fly action models: 
$22.50 and No. 323—$25.00. 
$16.00, 
$25.00. 


EXCEL-ORENO 
FLY LINES 
Long Wearing — 
Easy Casting 


fly rod lure 


it flutters 
Price 65c. 
with imitation 


65c. 


A top-quality braided Nylon 
line. Level sizes —G to C, 
$1.85 to $2.80 per coil. 
Double tapered sizes HEH, 
HDH and HCH, $9.00 ea, 
Also in silk, slightly higher. 


BETTER ¥% 
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Hooks ’em and Holds ’em 
(fresh or salt water!) 


CIRCLE LURES 


The Newest and Best Lure 
on the Horizon 


This new plastic bait will give you a 
new thrill. Itutilizes the modern science 
of aquatic optics through translucent 
plastics. 
“Aquatic optics” simply means the effect 
on the vision created by light, shadow 
and colors of a lens-like plastic con- 
struction in or under water. It includes 
magnification, motion and attraction. 
It's the new touch that makes Circle 
H Lures so exciting to all game fish. 
Try this new lure. Let it sell you by 
results. Try it in fresh or salt water. 
Tell us your experiences. 
Two types: floaters or sinkers. Each weighs % 
oz.... both are available in six minnow vari- 


ations, mooneye, perch, shad, rainbow, red 
head and white body and shore minnows. 


Colors are inside the translucent plas- 
tic. They can’t fade, chip or rub off. 
Circle H Lures simulate live bait in 
extraordinary fashion. They attract 
all game fish! 

Ask your dealer for Circle H Lures. If 
he can’t supply them, order direct but 
please send us his name. 


All Circle H Lures retail for $1.35 each. 
—and they all attract, hook and hold any game fish! 


If your dealer can't supply, 
send us $1.35 for each lure. , *» 









Pat. Pend. 
Your catch 


. ee will prove it’s 


extra good 











and Blue Dun. If rainbow trout pre- 
dominate, I like a combination of Camp- 
bell’s Fancy or Wickham’s Fancy with 
a yellow-bodied Gray Hackle. Grizzly 
King is another good bright pattern for 
this work. 

First soak the flies thoroughly so that 
they will sink quickly to the bottom. 
Then retrieve them with the hand-twist 
retrieve, which is a must if you would 
succeed with wet flies under such con- 
ditions. When the fish lie deep, it is 
imperative that line and leader sink as 
well as flies, for if they stay on top 
you'll have no strikes until they get wet, 
and that may take a lot of time. Asa 
dry-fly line should float, and is dressed 
for that purpose, it is best to have an 
additional line used only for sunken 
wet-fly fishing. Never dress that line. 
Just keep it clean and dry it out after 
use to keep it from rotting. 

The importance of having a sunken 
line for this kind of wet-fly fishing needs 
to be stressed. Many times I’ve seen an 
angler fail to connect for lack of it, 
when right alongside of him was an- 
other having exceptional luck with a 
line properly sunk. I learned that lesson 
many years ago. I was fishing the lower 
stillwater section of a creek emptying 
into a large lake in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York. My only fly 
line at the time had been used shortly 
before for dry-fly fishing, and persisted 
in floating. My guide, fishing beside me, 
began to catch trout while I couldn't get 
a touch. His line and flies sank the 
moment they hit the water. His strikes 
came only after the flies had about 
reached bottom and the retrieve had be- 
gun. On the other hand, while my flies 
and most of the leader were under 
water, the floating line prevented the 
flles from sinking deeply enough to 
catch any trout. By the time my line 
got soaked enough to sink properly the 
trout had stopped hitting, so I caught 
no fish. I took the lesson to heart, and 
didn’t get caught that way again. 

For the sort of fishing under discus- 
sion, nymphs are handled in almost the 





same way as sunken wet flies, but with 
this difference: the retrieve should be 
somewhat slower by making a delib. 
erate pause between the incoming 
twitches. The strike often comes as the 
nymph settles during these pauses. Thus 
you should be ready for immediate ac. 
tion at all times or you will miss many 
a good strike. 

In fishing streamers it is well to use 
the combination rod-and-hand move. 
ment where the cast is a long one, and 
the simple rod movement if the cast is 
short. In the first method the line is 
retrieved with the hand while jerks are 
given to the fly by movement of the 
rod. In the second method the jerks 
are given only with the rod. 

Streamers may be fished either deen 
or on the surface, depending upon which 
method proves the more effective at the 
time. If the trout seem to be feeding 
near bottom, sink the streamer before 
retrieving. If they appear to be chasing 
minnows at the surface, work the 
streamer in water near that level 
Streamers should be fished so as to 
impart the darting and swimming action 
of the minnows they’re supposed to 
imitate. 

Sometimes, however, it is well to fish 
streamers and bucktails along the bot 
tom. In that case work them with 
short, easy jerks to imitate bottom 
creepers. For this the most effective fly 
either has plenty of stiff hackles cover 
ing the point of the hook, or wing 
feathers reversed. Such fly dressing 
helps to keep the hook from getting 
snagged when the bottom is rough o 
weedy. This bottom fishing takes pa 
tience, but it does produce if you keep 
calm even when you lose a lot of flies 
that get hung up. You just move the fly 
a few inches at a time and frequently 
let it rest quietly on the bottom. 

Spring fishing is full of surprises. It 
comes at a time when conditions are 
exacting and variable, but if you adapt 
your methods to the needs of the 
moment you'll go home happy!— Ray 
Bergman, 


Fishing Problem—From the Sky 


(Continued from page 27) 


gut leader, snelled hook, small sinker, 
and frog. He dropped his offering over- 
board and then propped his casting rod 
against the gunwale while he sat back 
to smoke. 

By this time the leaky old craft was 
straining lake water into its moss-cov- 
ered bottom. I thought some of bailing 
it out when suddenly Mac dived for his 
rod. I turned just in time to see him set 
the hook hard. The steel arched and my 
friend was tied onto something. Mac bit 
down hard on his pipestem. Excitement, 
as they say, reigned supreme in our little 
craft as he played that fish. 

“Might be a northern,” Roy shouted. 

“Northern, hell,” Mac grunted. “This 
is a bass—and look at him go!” 

His rod slashed under the boat and he 
gave the fish some line. Shortly there- 
after he lifted a game, struggling, pic- 
ture-book bronzeback over the side—a 
smallmouth, about a pound and a half in 
weight. Some good seafaring language 
followed in our enthusiasm. It was the 
first bass I’d seen taken from that lake. 

Not many minutes later we were back 
in the swim with frogs. Mac had no 
sooner dropped his bait into the water 
again than he hooked another battler 
which slugged away like a good fellow 
and headed for the middle of the lake. 


Mac was in fine fettle and firm voice as 
he took that one and dropped him into 
the “keep them alive” boat bottom 
which already was heavy with wate! 

“See how it’s done?” he grinned. “You 
have to be smarter than the fish to 
catch ’em.” 

Mac’s words had scarcely died away 
when a small bolt of lightning slammed 
hard at my line. “Here he is,” I yelled 
and set the hook—into exactly nothing 
I'd scored a clean miss. More language 
Laughter from Mac. 

Well, there’s not much nourishment 
for a reader in fishing stories which g0 
on forever to the tune of “I caught a fish 
then Joe caught a fish.” So I shall forgo 
telling you about the rest of that mid 
day fishing, and content myself with re 
porting merely the essential fact that we 
caught bass hand over fist, turning man) 
of them back. At last our frogs were 
gone, but not before we'd learned a les 
son about sunshine bass fishing. 

It was obvious that the time of day 
doesn’t have too much to do with your 
quest for smallmouths. Instead, its 
more a case of how you go about it 
After the early-morning plugging and 
fly-casting hours are over, don’t just si! 
around on the shore waiting for sunset! 
Grab up a fat green frog, a lively chut 
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or two, and work them around in deep 
holes. Troll much the same as you do 
for wall-eyes, just off the bottom and 
only fast enough to keep your bait in 
motion. Nine times out of ten you'll do 
business, big business, and help round 
out a good day. But bass are wary. Use 
a five or six-foot gut leader, a sharp, 
snelled hook, and a tiny lead. That’s the 
recipe for deep-water bass. Sometimes 
a small silver spinner stirs "em up too. 

By lunchtime, about 1 o’clock, we had 
six fine bass swimming around in our 
tub of a boat—just enough to take back 
to the lodge for a good fish dinner. The 
others we’d released for another year. 
It was, we all agreed, a day of real sport 
and reluctantly we decided to lay off 
for a while, brew up some coffee, and 
have a fish for lunch. In the bull session 
that followed, Roy came up with a hor- 
rible admission. He’d never done any 
fly casting. Both Mac and I sat up, 
glanced at each other, and nodded. There 
were two fly rods in the boat. We’d make 
history by teaching a plug-casting resort 
keeper how to catch fish the most sport- 
ing way known to man. 

Roy explained. “You see, I bought a 
fly rod in June after I took a doctor who 
knows how to use one to this lake. He 
caught ’em one after another. Brother, 
that sold me. So I bought my son Snooks 
a fly rod and picked one up for myself. 
But I’ve been too busy to use it.” 

With Mac at the oars, we went back to 
the spot where the bronzebacks hit the 
frogs. We fixed Roy up with a rod 
weighing four and a half ounces, a six- 
foot tapered nylon leader, and a Black 
Gnat behind a tiny spinner. 

After our innkeeper friend got his 
arm limbered up it was hard to believe 
that he’d never fiy fished. He flicked the 
fly out in nice, rolling arcs and made the 
retrieve like an old-timer. Things were 
dull for a while. Then Roy decided to 
try a technique he had seen the doctor 
use—letting his fly sink deep before 
bringing it back. His spinner carried the 
fly down .eight or ten feet. All of a 
sudden the line started sinking fast. 
Roy set the hook, and the fun began. 

The bass smashed straight skyward 
and broke water about thirty feet from 
the boat, shaking his head in fury. Roy 
was tense. Although he’s spent twenty- 
five years or so in the great Arrowhead 
country’s lake region in the northeast- 
ern part of the state, this was his first 
fly-rod fish—a bass weighing in at about 
a pound and a quarter. 

That afternoon we took bass on vir- 
tually all types of flies. Even a big 
white floating mouse which I'd got some 
years earlier in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York state produced for 
the first time. One bass tore the bizarre 
floater loose from the leader and dis- 
appeared with it into the depths. But as 
we watched a few seconds later the old 
white, bulbous lure popped back to the 
surface. 

Roy's new-found technique taught us 
a lesson in lake fishing with fly rods. 
The trick of letting your fly sink deep, 
almost to the bottom, before the retrieve 
isn't to be taken lightly. Give it a whirl 
someday and see if it doesn’t pay off... . 

That little lake where Mac, Roy, and 
l enjoyed a day of real fishing is only 
one of thousands that lie back in the 
glacial pockets among the pines and 
Popple of Minnesota along the Canadian 
border. It is those tiny anglers’ para- 
dises that have become the center of a 
srowing controversy where fishermen 
gather of an evening in the big-timber 
country, 

Will these lakes be fished out by sky- 
borne fishermen? 

Arguments are heard, both pro and 
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\_3 CATCH MORE FISH THIS SEASON 
““ EAGLE Claw 
Snelkd HOOKS 


THEY HOOK AND HOLD 


EAGLE CLAW 
SNELLED HOOKS 
in This Famous, Easy-to-use 
Pocket or Kit pack 


6 of a size 
to a card 


Hand forging gives 
added strength. 


USE WRIGHT & McGILL FISHING TACKLE 


A&A © 


WILTLESS WING EAGLE CLAW LURES GRANGER RODS LEADERS AND LINES 
FLIES Proven Fish Getters Skilled Craftsman- All American Nylon 
Hand made by ex- for all Game Fish. ship— Best cured and Genuine Span- 
perts. Waterproofed Send for booklet on Tonkin cane—The ish Silkworm Gut 
—for Wet or Dry How to Catch More Rod most fishermen skillfully selected and 
Fishing. Fish. aspire to own. tied. 


WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


BOX 7-0 CAPITOL HILL STATION DENVER, COLORADO 








Doubt is out..\ 
when you Fish with a 


GLADDING 


FISHING LINE 


VALUABLE FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY! 


Know how to choose... use ... and 
care for the line that’s right for your 
needs. Get this booklet FREE now. 
Learn how different fish act when 
hooked. Avoid needless mistakes; 
profit from Gladding’s 132 years of 
experience. Mail the coupon today. 


preer reser erooooee---- a 
| 8. F. GLADDING & CO., INC., Box 11-CC | 
| Seuth Otselic, New York 
! Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 
“Land 'em without doubt.” | 
! 
Your Name ....... -, NL ocnnpewese enemedes 
\- 
; ee Yo wimndainine 
eS 
; a setedia SO ee : 
rl BE SURE TO INCLUDE BELOW 1 
; Dealer's Name._........- | ee bonnes 
; a a i hea 
1 « 1 
NE ee « ee ! 
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con, on possible results of the amazing 
postwar increase in airplane flying serv- 
ices catering to fishermen. These serv- 
ices fly anglers into “inaccessible” pot- 
hole lakes, some of which seldom saw 
more than a handful of fishermen each 
season in the past. 

To those intrepid fly. fishermen who 
for years have stanchly portaged across 
rough trails and paddled through miles 
of quiet rivers choked with beaver dams, 
fallen pines, and granite rocks, the com- 
ing of more and more planes into their 
favorite spots is painful. 

On the other hand, the business or 
professional man who sneaks away from 
his office in the city for a three-day 
junket to the wilderness hails the little 
amphibious planes and the boom of fly- 
ing services as a bonanza for sportsmen. 
In a matter of hours, or even less, the 
angler from the city can be dropped onto 
a lonely lake quivering with bass, mus- 
kies, wall-eyes, or northern pike. For 
many of them it’s either fly in, or aban- 
don fishing altogether. 

One of the favorite casting lakes which 
my friends and I have fished for years 
by portaging is a case in point. 

Accessible on the ground only by two 
rather long and tough portage trails, it 
has been fished in the past by perhaps 
half a dozen hardy customers each sea- 
son. Last year, however, a local flying 
service made almost daily flights to the 
spot, bringing in the fishing parties 
early in the morning and picking them 
up before dark. Instead of lugging their 
fish over the miles of portage, these 
anglers could load them into the plane 
and comfortably fly back to camp. 

For this air service they paid $8 to 
$10 apiece, round trip. 

From a conservation angle, it seems 
to me that the portage or hard-way 
method saves fish. Who’s going to carry 
out a load of fish he doesn’t need when 
he has to tote all his equipment, too? 
Most men I know prefer to go with one 
or two big ones, leaving the rest behind 
for next year. 

In this particular lake we always have 
been able to take lots of fish. Catching 
wall-eyes there is like shooting them in 
a barrel—you can’t miss. Limits can be 
had in an hour or two, but are seldom 
carried out by portage fishermen. But 
now, with easy plane flights, at least one 
veteran Minnesota fisherman argues 
that this hot little lake may soon be 
washed up unless the state starts a 
quick restocking job. 

The big question is, 


will air-borne 


anglers deplete the piscatorial poy 
tion of such lakes? Seeking an answe; 
I went to the Minnesota Department of 
Conservation at St. Paul where I was 
told that the state has noted the influx 
of skyway fishermen and, although not 
yet alarmed, plans to make a surve f 
the situation this year. 

Meanwhile the Department of Co: 
vation is concerned about the rapid ex 
ploitation of the hitherto roadless 
of the Superior National Forest, wher: 
modern airplane’ transportation 


caused resorts and summer cabin 
spring up like mushrooms. 
The Department foresees great 


crease in such air traffic not only 
local bases but from points throug 
the Middle West and is urging the 
quisition by the government of ur: 
proved private lake-shore sites in o 
to preserve the wilderness characte) 
the country. 

Our little Bass Lake is one of thos¢ 
which roads and resorts have not yet 
reached. That’s why it’s good fishing 
But by plane it would be even more 
quickly accessible than by auto. Fort 
nately, that one lake is too small 
present-day planes to land on, because of 
the hills surrounding it-—-or so I’m told 
at least. Thus, it may be spared the 
expected skyway rush for a few more 
years. 

Minnesota is typical of other Northern 
states where wilderness fishing country 
still exists. The results of the 
efforts to preserve the backwoods of its 


state's 


Superior National Forest should be 
watched by all fishermen. 

Meanwhile, congressmen might well 
look over two bills H.R. 2642 and 
S. 1090—-which would permit the govern- 


ment to take over private land in the 
roadless area of the national forest and 
preserve it for fishermen of the future 

As for Mac and me, we're sure that 
since Roy is well on the way to becom- 
ing a confirmed fly caster, plenty of 
those bronzed fighters in Bass Lake are 
destined to feel the sting of a Black 
Gnat or a Royal Coachman next sum- 


But we also know our friend well 


mer. 
enough to be satisfied that 99 percent 
of the bass he takes will be carefully 
turned back to grow bigger and fatte! 

Will those huskies there be hitting 
again this year? Well, I can tell you 


now that when the autumn leaves begin 
to fall at least two long-range tourists 
will be back, flicking flies along those 
sunken pine logs in an effort to find out 
We can hardly wait. 


Anglers’ Queries 


Spinning Rod From Fly Rod 


Question: I should like to convert an 8},-ft., 
634-0z. fly rod into a spinning rod. Please tell 
me how to go about it.—G. C. Yarmusch, Ohio. 


Answer: If I were goimg to convert a rod 
such as you describe into a spinning rod, I be- 
lieve I would cut it down to 7% ft., doing so 
by taking a bit off the male and female parts 
of each joint. Use a large first guide and regu- 
lar lightweight bait-casting guides for the bal- 
ance, with a guarded tiptop for the top.—R. B. 


Dry-fly Patterns for Wyoming 


Please tell me six dry-fly patterns 


Question: 
Wyoming.— 


that would be good for use in 
George Hancock, Md. 


Answer: The generally available patterns 
which I like for use on Wyoming streams are 
the Adams, Light Cahill, Quill Gordon, Royal 


Coachman, Gray Hackle (yellow body), and 
Brown Bivisible. The variants are excellent too 
The ones I tie for my own use are mixtures 
brown and blue or blue-gray.—R. B. 


Fly Rod for Bass 


Question: I'd like your advice on buying 4 
fly rod for use on bass and bream that se 1 
run more than 3 lb. I am 5 ft. 10 in. tall an 
weigh 160 lb. and am thinking of getting an 
8% or 9-ft. steel rod, since I don’t know enough 
about bamboo to give a rod of that material 
the care it requires. Please tell me what weigt 
and action to get.—E. V. Stringfellow, Tenn 


lightweight tubulat 
would be ist 


t io 


Answer: I think that a 
steel rod of ‘bamboo action” 
about right for the work you expect it 
A 9-footer would probably be the best lengt" 
for fishing with bass bugs, but if this length 's 
not available, an 81%4-ft. job would do the bus 
ness.—R. B. 
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FOR DARK DAY, EARLY MORNING, LATE 


EVENING, AND NIGHT FISHING 


Just what you've been looking for ... a sure fish 
getter, especially good if the day's dark or you're out 
after ‘em at night. Johnson's Silver Minnow and Triple 
Hook lures—with an exclusive new plated-black-nickel 







finish— provide the same easy casting, the same lifelike 
action you get with the famous Silver Minnow. Ideal for 
all game fish. Five sizes, from flybait to muskie. Prices 
range from 70 cents to $1.75. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


write, LOUIS JOHNSON CO. oon. wects st, cHicaco, Lt. 








A Cattish Has His Moods 


(Continued from page 23) 


conclude that there are no channel cats 
in the river or that they’re all off their 
feed. It may be just that you haven't 
offered the. right kind of bait. The list 
is long. Change, and change again. 
There’s always a chance you'll hit the 
jackpot if you keep trying. 

Catfish anglers complain much of 
“sore mouth” among the fish in the hot 
weather of midsummer. It’s a phrase 
often heard along the riverbanks, and 
many fishermen insist it accounts for 
their poor luck in July and August. 

As a matter of scientific fact, the 
tats acquire that reddened mouth by 
working overtime probing snags, sub- 
merged treetops and brush piles, and 
the river bottom itself, seeking food in 
@ lean period. Yet those same hungry 
tatfish are likely to pay no attention 
fo your night crawler, minnow, or gob 
of liver, unless it’s the very food they’re 
looking for. 

The channel cat does have his moods 
and whims, for a fact! 

[ had a fishing friend from the trout 
country of upstate New York blow into 
Des Moines for a couple of days one 
July. I gave him quite a song and dance 
about the lusty appetite and fighting 
qual ties of our Iowa channel cats, but 
he remained unmoved. After I handed 
him a glowing description of the joys 
of taking catfish with night crawlers on 
a light bait rod, however, he finally 
Rave in. 

“They'll surprise you,” I warned him, 
and that settled it. He was willing to be 
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surprised by any fish, at any time. 

So two of us took him out for an 
afternoon on the Des Moines River. 
When we drove down to a deep hole to 
put our canoe in we met a man and boy 
just pulling out. They’d been on the 
river since daybreak, fishing with night 
crawlers. They had a string of eighteen 
channel cats, all running better than 
three pounds apiece, and my friend’s 
eyes popped when he saw ’em. 

But the catfish population of the Des 
Moines was taking the rest of the day 
off. The quitting whistle had blown 
about 12 o’clock and not a channel cat 
would stir. We tried 'em until supper- 
time, with everything we had brought 
along. We started with night crawlers 
and ran the scale. The other native and 
I took one apiece, each about a foot 
long. The visitor from New York quit 
without even discovering how a chan- 
nel cat feels on the end of a line. 

He started home the next morning. 
After lunch my buddy and I went back 
to the same stretch of river with night 
crawlers, just to see what would happen. 
You know the answer. We took eight 
good fish in an hour. That’s the way it 
is with channel cats. 

Time and place have a lot to do with 
catfish feeding habits, and so affect the 
angler’s luck. And time and place are 
closely related in what passes for a 
channel cat’s mind, too. It’s his rule to 
feed here tonight, there tomorrow; in 
one place when the water is low and 
clear, and in another when the river 


is up and muddy after a hard rain. 

In times of clear water the channel 
cat does the bulk of his feeding at night. 
His period of activity comes 
with the evening dusk. He’s been lying 
all day in the shelter of his favorite hole 
on the stream bottom, in a cave under 
the bank, or among the submerged 
branches of a fallen cottonwood. He 


greatest 


has not risked moving out into the 
open to search for food. If he has eaten 
at all he has contented himself with 


whatever light lunches the river hap- 
pened to carry his way. 

When darkness nears he ventures 
forth intent on filling his belly. As long 
as twilight lasts he keeps to the channel, 
feeding in the security of water not too 
shallow. Once night falls he discards 
the last trace of caution and moves up 
into the shoals, where food is more 
abundant and easy to pick up. The first 
hour or so of darkness is an ideal time 
to fish for channel cats if you don’t 
object to the handicaps of after-dark 
angling. I’ve taken specimens weighing 
up to eight pounds then in water barely 
deep enough to cover their backs. 

The channel cat continues to feed 
throughout the night, moving over wide 
areas in the section of stream familiar 
to him. To that extent the old-timers, 
who looked upon catfishing strictly as a 
nocturnal business to be done with trot- 
lines, were justified. 

With the coming of daylight the fish 
tucks away a final generous meal to last 
through what may be a lean day, moves 
back to his home shelter once more. 

But though he’s too wary to rustle 
food in the daylight hours, he wasn’t 
given that scoop-shovel face for noth- 
ing, and a choice bit of bait offered under 
a snag or drifted into a hole beneath 


the overhanging roots of a tree is likely 
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STATESMAN 


NYLON 
BAIT CASTING LINE 





Smoother, stronger, smaller di- 
ameter—and unaffected by salt 
water! It’s carefully braided and 
processed by a NORWICH spe- 
cial process . . . offers ease of 
casting never before realized. 
Choose from nine tests from 9 
to 50 pounds. 


Buy from your Neighborhood Dealer 


WOBW CH 
LINE COMPANY, Inc. 


The Line of Champions 


NORWICH, N.Y. 
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| Fishermen everywhere have acclaimed Outdoorsman | 
Castomatic Level Wind Bait Costing Reels as tops for 
| casting ease and control. Only Outdoor Products can give | 
| you Castomatic — @ spool control feature that gives ; 
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on over-run! See them at your nearest dealer 


‘ Vhe Veluvw. hoyal Vulddeoroman retatts al 
She fine, dpondalle Culdecroman rails al 7" 


Manufactured by 
QUTDOOR PRODUCTS 


1932 N. FRONT ST PHILADELPHIA, PA 





to get results. It isn’t exactly customary 
for him to eat while in his shelter area, 
any more than it’s customary for you to 
eat in bed. But after all, there are such 
things as odd-hour snacks in both the 
human and the catfish worlds. That 
accounts for the success that frequently 
attends catfishermen in the middle of 
the day, despite the handicaps of bright 
weather and clear water. 

Heavy rain changes the entire pattern 
of channel-cat behavior. A rising river 
means increased activity and the best 
possible conditions for the angler. The 
‘atfish move out then and hustle for 
their meals. There is no longer any 
need for them to stay under cover from 
morning till night. They roam _ the 
swollen river at will, protected by the 
muddy water and taking full advantage 
of the abundance of land food carried 
along on the flood. If the water is high 
enough they are likely even to work up 
into areas of submerged grass where 
the pickings are especially good. They 
can be caught there too, with bait and 
technique suited to the conditions. 

So, if you are a channel-cat enthusiast, 
don't miss your chance when the streams 
are muddy and high! 

The weather above the river has little 
effect on the feeding activities of the 
channel cat, so far as we can determine 


from the studies we have made. It 
seems to make no difference whether 
the day is clear or cloudy, the night 
dark or moonlit. Nor do the force and 
direction of the wind mean anything 

But the temperature of the water 


where the catfish lives is something else 
again. That has a very direct bearing 
yn his appetite. In general, the warme1 
the water the hungrier he gets. Ex- 
amining more than sixty stomachs from 
channel cats taken in water below 40 
degree F., we found only two containing 
food of any kind, and those two fish had 
eaten extremely light meals. 

As the water temperature goes up, the 
percentage of feeding catfish increases, 


and so does the volume of food con 
sumed. At about 70 degrees, we found, 
every catfish in a given reach of water 


; eating and most of the stomachs are 
full. 

This will come no to ex 
perienced catfishermen, who know their 
luck gets better as the water warms up 
through the spring and early summe1 
Here in lowa it reaches its peak in June 


as surprise 


Why then does it slump again in 
July, when the water is still warmer? 
Why isn't midsummer fishing the best 
of all? For the simple reason that July 
is the spawning month of the channel 
cats, and from the time the male cat 
fish all domestic duties fall on him 


begins the preparation of the nest until 
he finishes guarding the eggs and herd 
ing his school of young, he feeds very lit 
tle if at all. That just about eliminates 
the males for a period of weeks, and cuts 
down accordingly the number of fish 
available for catching. 





A channel cat, as Pap Doakson said, | 


is ornery, full of strange ways and 
cussedness. He bites when he feels like 
it Other times nothing you can offer 
will tempt him, with the possible ex- 
ception of blood bait. But at least his 
moods are not all a matter of whim. 

Remember that for every fish taken 
in open channels or shallow water by 


day, hundreds are taken under shelter. 
Water that runs 60 degrees or warmer 
is most productive, and the best time of 
ill to fish is when the river is rising. 
As Pap said, leave me tell you some 
thing about catfish. They're great fight- 
ers and they yield a lot of fun. And the 
more closely you follow the rules, 
more likely you are to catch ‘em. 
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-Ready to Erect 





Build your log cabin yourself and save n 

Braun Cabins (Patent No. 2320466) cor ) 
you prefabricated in sections, lettered l 
numbered—easy to erect, Beautiful Mic} n 
White Cedar vertical half-logs, machined ) 
splined. Weathertight joints. Interior—k) y 
from, a w 


cedar. Many designs to choose 
as $425, F.O.B. Detroit—-or we can adapt r 
material to your plan. Prompt 


shipment. Send 25c for 24-page 
Catalog, including overnight 
and guest cabins. 
BRAUN LUMBER CO. 
CEDAR CABIN DIVISION 
1553 E. Davison, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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prove its worth 
Active, clear plastic plug with built-in 
lens that magnify live bait. Water flows 
through plug keeping minnow alive for 
days. Hooks are connected to leader with 
hightest Monel wire (corrosion resistant) 
If not available at your dealers, write 
direct. $1.95, tax and postage paid. 
Address inquiries to Dept. S 
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18 for $1.00 
CRYSTAL TOP BOXES — Swell for keeping hooks, 


snaps, swivels, flies, spinners, sinkers, reel parts, 
etc. Seamless, all metal, bronze finished boxes 
plastic crystal lids. Dia. sizes: 1'2", 176", 2°54". As 
sortment of 18 boxes only $1 plus Ifc pstg., or 4 


for $2 plus 15c pstg. Fishing catalog included free 


Dept. B-2, NETCRAFT CO. 


Toledo 12, Ohio 
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OU can never tell 
= hat a fish will do. 
easier to 
reactions 
Consider 


| Often it’s 
predict the 
of man. 


| what Sylvester A. Stroff of the Empire | 
State has to say about an incident at | 


Lake Glenida, N. Y.: 

“Sometime after sunset I tied on a 
red-and-white deer-hair bug and made 
a short, tentative cast of about 12 ft. 
A bass struck instantly and broke the 
leader. But instead of tearing away as 
you might expect, the bass stopped dead 
still for a moment, then 
took the bug again, swallowed it, and 
headed for parts unknown.” 

Well, I’ve had that happen several 
times during the years I’ve been fishing. 
The most dramatic incident occurred in 
a landlocked “puddle-pool” of a stream 
that flows into Lake Mead, Ariz. 

It was lunch time so we headed for a 


In a hole above an arm of the lake that 
projected well up into the ravine I spied 
three large bass that had been marooned 
there when the lake waters receded. 
Fortunately I noticed them before they 
saw me. 

I dropped a bug on the pool and all 
three fish rushed for it. One of them 
took it and in my excitement I struck 
too hard and broke the leader. The bass 
expelled the bug immediately but as it 
came to the surface he struck at it 
again. I saw what happened plainly 
because the fish couldn’t swim 
than a few feet in the small pool. 
bug disappeared in the mouth of the 
| bass, stayed there about 30 seconds, and 
then came popping out again. After that 
the three fish became badly frightened 
and hid away under the rocks. 


ends can wriggle, and with the hook 
point out in the open so that it easily 
can penetrate when a fish strikes. But 
there are plenty of anglers who bury the 
hook in the worm, and there is some ad- 
vantage in this method. For instance, 
W. D. Ross, of Denver, Colo., says that 
he uses a No. 10 hook with a big night 
crawler. He covers the hook with the 
worm, and the leader comes straight 
from the eye end, making the hook al- 
| most weedless. 





that the 
trout is 


| “kt is 
is 

hatchery-bred 
dark, and that it takes them from 2 to 


true 


3 weeks after liberation in lakes or 

Streams to assume their native color,” 

Writes H. D. B., of Utah. “However, the 
| ime required is dependent on water and 
| feeding conditions.” 


| 

| 

| When a spinner is placed ahead of a 

| fly, the angler no longer is fly fishing but 
Spinner fishing. I mention this because 

| Very often the claim is made that a fish 

| was aught on a fly when, in reality, it 

|} Was taken with a spinner-fly combina- 

| tion- something quite different.—R. B. 
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deliberately | 


side canyon to find a pleasant location. | 


more | 
The | 


I prefer to hook worms so that both | 


coloration of | 
comparatively | 





This is a simple record 

of my experience with a 
brand new piece of angling equipment 
—the ASHAWAY Slip-Cast REEL*. 
Advertising writers are supposed to be 
anonymous characters who don’t write 
about themselves. But this time I want 
to tell about something that happened 
to me! 

It all came about because the enthu- 
siast who writes Ashaway’s advertis- 
ing was away—fishing! The Ashaway 
people needed copy in a hurry—and I 
was picked for the job out of sheer 
desperation. Everyone knew that I 
hadn’t handled a pole—let alone a rod 
—since I somehow caught a 4-inch 
sunfish at the age of eight. 

Our friends at 
Ashaway were very 
nice about it. They 
took me out on a 
big green lawnand 
showed me a rod 
with a trimly built 
aluminum contrivance on it. It looked 
like a reel, and yet it didn’t. “This,” 
they said, ‘‘is a bait casting rod . . . and 
this is the new ASHAWAY Slip-Cast 
REEL. The spool doesn’t revolve... 
the line just slithers off it...so it 
simply can’t backlash!”’ 

“Is that important?’”’ I asked. I 
gathered that it was! 

I asked how it worked, and I watched 
while the experts made several beautiful 


casts. Then they handed the whole 
business over to me. ‘Try it yourself,” 
said they. 

With the set look of a man about to 
make a complete fool of himself, I 
followed directions—raised the rod— 
and snapped it. Smoothly the white 
target plug sailed out in a beautiful arc 
over the green grass and across a fence 
some seventy feet away. I felt like the 
sub who gets in the game in the last 
ten seconds of play and makes a 
touch-down. 





“Now get it this 
side of the fence 
...thumb che 
trigger sooner,”’ 
my instructor 
urged. So I tried 
thumbing the 
trigger sooner, the first time with 
ridiculous results. But—and this is the 
amazing thing—within seven or eight 
casts I was putting the plug about 
where I intended it to go! And never 
once was there any of that tangled line 
around the reel which the fisherman 
knows as backlash. I learned for myself 
—it just couldn't happen. 

Now I know—if J could get some- 
thing approaching a satisfactory cast 
within fifteen minutes—ANYBODY 
CAN. So far as I’m concerned, the 
ASHAWAY Slip-Cast REEL is the 
biggest thing in angling since they 
invented the hook! 





—R. B.C, 


For complete description of the Ashaway Slip-Cast Reel see the 1948 
Ashaway Sportsman. Your dealer has a free copy waiting for you. 


*Built by Ohio Tool Company of Cleve- 
land to Ashaway Specifications . . . reels 
with right hand... mounted on top of 
rod... fits bait casting and spinning 
rods. Now available at your sporting 
goods dealer. 


Price — $22.50 Federal Tax included. 
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= ASHAWAY, INC. 


WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 





Fishoool Right at My Door 














ORN to love the sight, smell, tered the pool and remove 
+e ge na of fish, It takes no more room than a two-car chlorine aialeth is also d 
but claiming not one trait mental to fish culture. W 


the pool was full I scattered 1 





garage, but it provides tasty bream 


of the sportsman who fishes 


purely for the fun of hooking lb. of fertilizer over the surface 
them, I determined to do some 1 4 . . to provide algae on which the 
thing to satisfy my occasional for breakfast! How d you like one too: fish could feed. I used a ¢ 4 
craving for one of our North formula, the figures indicating 


percentage of nitrogen, phos 
phorie acid, and potash in that 
order. The ideal formula is 
said to be 8-8-4, but I'd found 
no commercial fertilizer made 
to that formula and I had been told that 


Carolina bluegills for breakfast. 
And I did—without squandering 
time on fishing trips, buying ex 
pensive tackle or licenses, or 
putting up with the deteriorating 
effect of ice and overland transportation. 


By 
SILAS F. CAMPBELL 


As the soil was clay, I didn’t plan on 


A ramshackle garage and outhouse any concrete work. However in the the 6-10-5 would be suitable. About 
had been removed from the back cor- course of excavating I discovered that week after I added the fertilize 
ner of my lot. My intention was to build the underlying soil was a stratification “bloom” on the water told me the 
a brick two-car garage but the war up- of cinders, clay, and ashes—the result was ready for stocking. 
set my plans. The plot, 25 x 40 ft., was of a former fill. It became necessary, I obtained six adult bluegills ar 
too low for landscaping without con- therefore, to use concrete. This en- number of fingerlings and placed t 
siderable filling and for several years it larged my ideas and reduced my capital. in the pool. In two or three weeks | 


found several of the bream floating on 
top of the water. I had the water ana 
lyzed and it showed a pH test of 8&9 

the test measures the acidity or ka 
linity of the water, 7 on the scale being 
considered neutral. As_ the figures 
showed, the alkalinity of my pool was 
entirely too high for successful fis! 
culture, although the fingerlings had sul 
vived. I had not been thoreugh enoug 
in removing the alkali. 


When the pool was completed it was 
22 x 38 ft., 4 ft. deep at one end and 3 
at the other. A spillway at one end which 
emptied into an outside drain insured a 
clean surface; and periodic use of the 
fountain provided continued aération of 
of the lot and emptied into an under- the water. This I considered necessary 
ground storm sewer along the side. The to keep oxygen in the water in hot 
sewer emptied into a catch basin at the weather. 
street curb. I had noticed that during Realizing that the alkali in the green 


was a useless eyesore. I conceived the 
idea of a rock garden but my appetite 
for fresh fish led me to compromise on 
a pool in which I could experiment with 
propagation. 

An open city drain paralleled the rear 





exceptionally heavy rains the small plot 


concrete would be harmful to fish, I used 


from which the garage had been re- a hose and filled the pool with city Again I drained the pool and scrulbe¢ 
moved overflowed. I decided to excavate water, let it stand for 10 days, and the concrete. Then I ran a galvanized 
it to the depth of the storm sewer and drained it off. I had to pump out the last drainpipe from a down spout at the ar 
install a valve which, after the pool 1,000 gal. at the deep end, which was of the house into the pool so as to (take 
filled, would enable me to drain the below the outlet. advantage of the light rains as we! 45 
water off into the storm sewer. To in- By this time it was autumn and the the overflow from the storm sewel! ir 
sure a plentiful supply of water during rainy season ended. Too impatient to ing the equinoctial period, however, 42 
droughts I installed a fountain in the wait on the weather, I turned on the unusually heavy downpour overfl ed 
center of the pool. fountain to aerate the water as it en- the storm sewer and filled the 00! 
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up to the brim during the night. 
is was not a pleasant surprise for 
found—as I should have anticipated 

the overflow contained a consider- 

amount of street dirt loaded with 

ludge. It made the water muddy 

put an oily film on the surface. This, 

I knew, the fish could not endure. Again 

I drained the pool, removed the sludge, 
and raised the walls high enough to 

keep out any overflow from the street. RONSON 


Avain, also, I started the fountain and 


admitted several thousand gallons of city a 
water. I then waited for the weather to FISHING REELS 

complete the job with a better quality of 
water through the down spout. This 
took several months. When the pool was 
finally filled I had the water analyzed 
and found it virtually neutral and ready 


for fish—except for the algae which @e @ 
could not be produced then as it was the q E i L$ F 0 R C ATC 4 Y S$ 
dead of winter. 

In January, 1947, I obtained from the 
State Fish Hatchery 75 bluegill fry % COXE Model 25C COs ett Om COXE Model 10C 
to 1 in. long and broke the ice to put 
them in the pool. Although I had been 
told by authorities that the experience 
of the hatchery in transferring finger- 
lings to a small pool or vat where they 
were held for distribution to pond own- 
ers had resulted in a high mortality 
rate, I was sufficiently optimistic to con- 
tinue with the experiment. I fed the 
fish with a mixture of laying mash, corn 
meal, and chopped meat or dog food. 
I kept this up until warm weather made 
it possible to grow algae in the water by 
introducing fertilizer. Although I didn’t book and your own personal casting needs. The Coxe Live Axle Free 
look for any fish production until the a lololiiiloM i tM ARLIM CS Aa TTIR Gem iel aceeeleloliMictelitic-tmelc-mel7eliicls)(-Miclm lil cmitiilel 


eo) 





miticMclicM iki] sllakeelitiale Masta each a masterpiece of the reel maker's 
art each built to the highest precision tolerances. Yet each ree! varies 
eTatoltloLMiame (titel Melilee salacMioM elaekale(MeMilclicill-<iMailelia-Biok 1-10 7m Zell] mM olola 4c) 


next year, I had provided a spawning man insisting on thin dime accuracy plus extreme distance casting The 
bed composed of sand and gravel about Bronson ‘‘Lashless’' is a lower priced ree!, yet affords a nicety of casting with 
‘ mn deep at the shallow end of the pool. Hide ol-ti ila lolol lolalaciclilo MU TlolleMM Rcliliiol Me G@elulel-ilicliolm@ieMililiilelismerelaaloril 

There was no sign of fish until one 
day in July while putting out some ferti- 
lizer I observed to my amazement a 
bluegill as large as my hand near the 
surface over the spawning bed It 
seemed impossible that a fish could grow 
so much in 6 months. 

[I had been propagating worms in a 
tub for future use. I gathered several 


faults’ The ‘Mercury,”' with its adjustable ieweled caps, is another favorite 


anc very thrifty Tele) Se lect a qocad ree! for Nis time use 














the of them and dangled one from my Lida B 

trl fingers so that it touched the water over : L 

— the spot where I had seen the fish. The \ q —_ ; el 

1% bluegill jumped so vigorously for the ‘ ‘ 
face worm that he struck my hand. This os 

the demonstration convinced me that the oe BRONSON “Mercury” 

LU-0 fish were already spawning. 
ting I am told that the male fish prepares 

F é : yrepares ‘ 
hos- z eae a “ This exploded view shows the 
mse3 the bed by digging a hole in the sand Coxe Cross Bolt : =f exclusive Coxe design which 
: vhere the female deposits the eggs. 5 fitted ic enables you to take apart and 

be The male then stands guard over the LIVE AXLE DESIGN Pal | reassemble a, 7 —_ 
ur alien Rye apse : ee : 4 except your fingers. No grit, san 
rade ioe and bec cree very tame, but vicious- | OFFERS EXCLUSIVE \ or dirt will ever mar your fishing 
that ly attacks anything that threatens them. a! = trip or ruin a fine reel if you own a 
- Somewhere along the way a couple of | TAKE-APART FEATURES Coxe Live Axle Reel. 

] a } ‘ - — . - 

ullfrogs had taken up their abode in ¥ 

“ the pool. Since I live in the center of i , ~ BRONSON FisHt NG REELS +** 

poo! Dp . . 

~— Raleigh, only six blocks from the state UL’ 

a4 ipitol, where they came from remains B e 0 N S 0 | R 3 3 L at BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
: bs i mystery. Inasmuch as it takes a full CRESS 8 ee 

Le ] 2 rs _ 

a year for frogs to mature after they ac- y 

is I : ' mertea's Largest Makers of Pine Fishing Reels 
4 i. julre legs, they could hardly have been A é 

On s . : 
are introduced with the fry in January. 
alia , 
2g When I had begun excavating for the an 2 

pool some of the neighbors learned of | HE 
lka- poo £ : a ao poe 

eing my plans and filed a vigorous protest awdalian IGg er 

With the > , “g spar : 3 

ires with the County Health Department. Great Weedless Bait for Bass! 

was they charged that the place wauld 

fish reate a nuisance, what with stagnant | a... 

oe water and mosquitoes. I consulted a ~ 

igh professor of zodlogy at the State Col- ' y a 


lege, and conservation authorities. They | 
bed issured me that the fish would devour E 
ved any 


losquito larvae and that the foun- 





zed ' ; ‘ 

_— tain and spillway would insure a whole- $1.10 

ike some condition of the water. When I Send for free 

re Onis ed the pool and had done some catalog 

at ‘andscaping those who had complained 

- were the first to congratulate me on the 

s imp:oved appearance of what had been 

red ’ , 7 7 c ' 

ol an nattractive spot. Now, with bull- FRED ARBOGAST & CO., 7112 North St., Akron 
frog; on my hands, I was fearful lest 
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I’ve Tried Them All... 
NO ROD CAN TOUCH 


WONDEROD really has been fish-tested 
by thousands and thousands of com- 
mercial as well as sport fishermen. The 
unanimous opinion is—there never has 
been a vod likeitfor ACTION and POW ER! 


Quick, lithe response to every flick of 
the wrist. What a thrill you'll get out of 
using this amazing resinated GLASS 
fiber rod and feeling its remarkable 
ACTION and POWER with every cast. 


You'll cast more accurately than you 
ever have before—and when that big 
one strikes—well WONDEROD will 
take all that Mr. Fish can dish out. And 
of course WONDEROD won't rust, rot 
or set—an extra bonus of value every 
fisherman appreciates. Get yourself a 
WONDEROD today, i 


in bait casting or 
Flycasting WONDEROD 
ycasting : 
Yes, you now can get WONDEROD'S 
~mazing ACTION and POWER in 2 

Fly Casting models, 7 feet x 9 inches | 
and 8 feet x 6 inches. Makes bamboo i 
feel cumbersome—combines lightness, 
action and strength to give angler | 
complete control of his fly and get new 
thrills from the battling action of fish. | 


HOWALD Resinated 
Process IS THE SECRET 


The key to the magic of WON- 
DEROD’'S action and power is the 
resinating process, not simply the 
use of glass fibers. Laminated resins 
combined with stronger than steel 
glass fibers have the astonishing 
tensile strength of 250,000 pounds 
per square inch. This process is ex- 
clusive with Shakespeare. Remem- 
ber this when you ask for WON. 
DEROD at your sports store—any 
other glass rod is not a Shakespeare 
Resinated GLASS Fiber Wonderod! 
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the neighbors file charges of disturbing 
the peace. To my astonishment, they 
were so pleased with the melodious bel- 
low of frogs-—-in contrast to the scream 
of train whistles and the all-night honk 


honk of truck horns—that one of them 
asked permission to put in four or five 
more frogs. 

In order to provide food for this en- 


larged frog family I ran an electric line 
over the pool and suspended a 100-watt 
clear bulb just above the surface of the 
water in that section of the pool where 
the frogs had made their habitat. The 
result was both useful and interesting, 
for bullfrogs will take only food that is 
alive, and at night they put on an in 
teresting show in their fight for bugs 
and moths attracted by the light. 

One experiment that proved unpleas- 
ant for me, and no doubt for my neigh- 
was the introduction of ducks to 
the pool. I wanted only two, but couldn't 
buy less than 10. Now ducks are very 
oily birds and I found that every time 
they were admitted to the pool they left 
an oily scum on the water. This could 
not be tolerated. They also devoured my 
water lilies, gladioli, and petunias which 
had been planted along the border. That 
settled it. I got rid of the ducks. 

Suffice it to say I got, as result of my 
labors, both frog legs and broiled blue- 
gill adequate compensation for the 
early disappointments and failures. And 
while it was costly compared to market 
price of fish (although fresh-water blue- 
gills cannot be obtained for money or 
love, unless you have lots of love and 
plenty of spare time), the experiment has 
been a pleasure, and at this particular 
stage a success. Only yesterday I ob- 
served seemingly millions of tiny blue- 
gills feeding around the edges of the 
pool. My next project will be addition 
of a couple of bass to prevent the pool 
from becoming overstocked with bream; 
for bass eat not only the young of other 
fish but their own as well. 


bors, 


This step is important, for even larze 
ponds have a limited carrying capacity 
estimated at about 600 Ib. of fish to a 
surface acre annually. For a pool such 
as mine this would mean about 15 Ib., 
or say 60 bream a year. They must be re- 
moved, otherwise the small fry do not 


grow to maturity. 
Sixty bream is not a large catch for 
a season but it’s enough to provide some 


good eating for a gourmet, and some 
fun for those who hanker for sport. The 
experiment has proved to me that if 


you are a fish lover and can’t follow your 
inclination to live near a lake or stream, 
if you own a city lot you can at least 
bring one of the most pleasurable as- 
pects of country life to town. 








the 


about 
chance 
Numbers on the above out- 

indicate anatomical parts 
of a fish which every experienced angler 


OW 

fish you 
to find out. 
line drawing 


much do you know 
catch? Here's your 


ought to be able to name. How many of 
the 10 can you tag correctly? A score 
of 7 is good; 8 is still better, and 9 or 
10 really calls for congratulations. Don’t 
look now, but the answers are on page 98. 
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Keeps Your Fish Safe and Alive! 


@ Assures fresher, tastier fish. Solid 
brass chain 6 ft. long, with 9 stain 

less steel snaps attached to movabl« 
Ny brass sleeves for easy, safe stringing Cy, 
without removing chain from water 


i Won't rust, tear, deteriorate. Lasts a 
; ifetime. Only $1.80. 
R See your dealer now, If he cannot } 
“ y sé a his name with order and * 
; ill receive prompt service 
Ask for free catalog of outdoor goox 


| THE MILL RUN PRODUCTS COMPANY ~ 
i 634-b Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 2 ‘A 


C= 








GET A NEW THRILL IN 
NIGHT FISHING 


with the New 


BITE LITE BOBBER 


When the Fish Bites 

The Bobber — 
Ha e more fun! Cat 
iful treamlined colore 
(hon 3 for day fishing, too, I 
tery flashes only when { Num 
batteries only a few cent 
lividually boxed, complete 


Only $1.50. 


lealer amt ‘ 





If you 
GLO LITE BOBBERS, Inc. 


912 FRANCIS PALMS BLDG., DETROIT 1, MICK 


_LUXON [729772 
CC ACCESSORIES 


“NE Wanx 2,N.3 ush 
“FISH HAWK” CABLE 
WIRE LEADERS 


NEW TYPE connectors provide a neat 

strong joint of end pieces to cable and 

fo a great extent, eliminate weed-fouling 
LUXON brass barrel swivel on one end 
Choice of safety snap, safety snap swivel, or 
Lockfast swivel on other end. In 6-9-12-18-%4 
and 36 inch lengths; tests from 15 lbs. to 80 lbs 


















ASK YOUR DEALER 


Just the thing for hunt- 
\ ing, fishing and outdoor 
purposes. 2-pc., blouse 
with hood and pants. 
Used. Sizes: small, me- 


dium and large. 
.20 


\ nig’ aC 


DREIFUS & CO. 


NO ¢.0.0'S 
2200 E. NORRIS STREET 
Phila. 25, Pa. Est. 1878 


For 


















FISHING YOUR YEAR ROUND SPORT. 


TODAY’ S BIGGEST VALU 


Complete kit 
chenille. i 
tinsel; tying Wax; fur; 
Squirrel tail; deer hide; 
maribou; dyed hackles in a rted 
; natural hackles; game k 
hackles; 12 colors of body flos l 
; 3 colored paired swat 
:Ipr duck quills; 1 swan and g 
1 spool thread: waterproof head c¢ 
Vise and complete instructions la 

200 flies. 100% money-back guarantee 


F LY- TYERS sur ato 14,BY- 


OUTDOOR | IF5 








includes 40 hook 
colors 


Top Quality 
KIT Only 


$3.00 


postpaid 
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PERFORMANCE 


\' GREATEST 
te FISHING 
CATALOG 
£=VER— 


NICHOLS NEW !L! TRATED CATA- 
LOG -—Contains a wealth of practical 
fishing information and lists a most 
omplete line of selected fishing 
luding many special 


equipment, incl 
money saving values 








“— Fy All ba te Fish ct 
THEY SAY ITS THE BEST 


SEE YOUR DEALER OF WRITE DIRECT 


JACKS TACKLE wrG.cO. 








Jack's Tackle Mfg. Co. Box 4304, Okla. City, Okie. 
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MAKE A FORTUNE 


WD /NVESTHENT 





G alesmen in our organization have made 

fortunes. Our best men carn $10,000 in a year 

andl) more und many of tt e over BO 
Here is field where matu experienced 
ambitious salesmen can ly prosper. It's a 
chance 0 lifetime to make tt F 

ings you ’ va ‘ ‘ 

easily and contin 

EXCEPTIONAL EARNINGS UP TO 
$5,000—$10,000—AND MORE 

We offer you this opportunity with a much-in-de 

nand riding tenance 


uously 


nd collec 

rst step in 
amen Wave To Make $10,000 In A Year.’ 
TIFFANY ASPHALT ANN GREASE WORKS 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 676, Dayton 1, Ohio 





— KEN-TAH-TEN — 


FISH LURE 


A PASTE FOR CASTING — 


STILL FISHING OR TROTLINE 
JUST RUB IT ON ANY BAIT YOU ARE USING 
Ask Any Fisherman 
SEND $1.00 @¢ H. M. MITCHELL, PARIS, KY. 











Great 300ks—new books— famous 

books Over 270,000,000 have been 

sold List includes modern fiction, 

mystery love adventure humor, 

ce, psychology, poetry, history, drama, law, 

aphy, philosophy, and other subjects at only 

er book. Send postcard for free catalogue of 
sands of bargains Address 

HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 
falogue Dept., Desk M-2452, Girard, Kansas 


FEBRUARY, 1948 
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First Firearms 


(Continued from page $9) 


dropped against this steel wheel, sparks 
flew, and—probably—the gun went off 

The first “bullets” shot in these arms 
were cylindrical bars which soon gave 
way to balls. Both had high trajectory 
and low speed—satisfactory for finishing 
off a lumbering animal hunted by dogs 
or driven by men, but not much good 
on small or fast-moving game. 


Practically all the guns first used here 


were smoothbore muzzle-loaders, al- 
though a few rifles began to make their 
appearance in the middle 1500's. Gun- 
makers had long argued over whethe1 
it would be possible to hold a ball to a 
truer course by imparting a proper spin 
to it before it left the barrel; and finally 
scmetime between 1440 and 
German produced the first 
rifle. The earliest models used straight 
rifling, mainly to collect powder residue 


and prevent fouling, but twisted rifling to 


spin the ball 
the 1500's. 

If recoil bothers you now, be thankful 
you weren't hunting then, when rifles 
ranged in caliber from .68 to .75, or about 
twice the diameter that’s in common use 
today. Despite this, rifled carbines began 
to be used by hunters near the end of 
the century! Fowling pieces, the fore 
runners of shotguns, hovered around 
36 gauge (say half an inch in bore) and 
could fire small shot, a couple of heavy 
slugs, or one large ball European 
sportsmen liked small shot but explorers 
preferred heavy slugs for use in their 
smoothbores. 

In view of the severe handicaps undet 
which they hunted, it’s easy to see why 
members of exploring parties waxed 
enthusiastic whenever they scored a suc 
cess with a firearm. The French unde1 
Capt. Jean Ribault, an early navigator 
who poked around a bit in Florida, left 
a written record of killing “a crocodile” 
with “a gun,” but it was an Englishman 
in Virginia about 1585 who gave really 
big news to gunners back home in 4a 
letter telling how the Indians hunted 


began to appear later in 


treed bears. 


“We too,” he exulted, “have hunted them 
and killed them with our muskets 
It was this same band of English, 
who reported that the 
“trembled” for fear whenever 
was discharged—a re 
action not evidenced in the following 
century when the red men, armed with 
smuggled guns, stormed against the 
settlements of the Eastern seaboard. 
Despite these occasional triumphs in 
volving sixteenth-century firearms, the 
crossbow was used for the bulk of the 
hunting. Together with the longbow, it 
was still holding back the development 
of the gun—and with good reason. You 
could shoot a longbow twenty times a 
minute and knock down a man or his 
horse at 200 yards. In contrast, it 
anywhere from two minutes to an hou 
or so to reload and fire early guns, and 
their effective range was less than 100 
yards. (Once in a great while a musket 
would score a lucky hit and perhaps 
knock over a horse at 500 yards—but 
this was a rare event.) To make matters 
worse, a man could depend on the long 
bow, but he never knew whether his gun 
would fire. As for the lighter 
it could be shot twice as fast as the 
swiftest-loading gun, even by a novice, 
whereas many early firearms required 
heavy rests and two-man crews. 
Although such firearms were 
itive, and hunting with one was mostly 


Indians 


took 


crossbow 


a matter of luck, they were by no means | 


1520, al 
successful | 
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NEW 


RESIDENT 
REEL 


Z Vou Lon Can oo 
THE FINEST REEL EVER MADE 


No other you the faultless per- 
formance 


reel gives 
all the 9 better fishing features 
found expertly custom-crafted into the 
New Shakespeare PRESIDENT Reel! 
In smooth in instant 
response to vour every cast, it is a fisher- 
. the finest reel 


quiet operation... 


mans dream true . 


come 
ever made 
No longer 


ownel 


imny need to envy its fortunate 
; PRESIDENT 
Reels are now available at your sala 

sports “ $55.00 


hecause more 


tore, 


9 Keller <= ishing < ite TCAs 


Steel to with- 
new type 


s Stainless 


stand all kinds of weather and water 


Jenefits to you like 


Ge ar for quiet ( arboloy 
Spool Pivot Bushings(only diamonds are harder) 
oiling cups in Spool 


mooth operation 


new conventent type 
Cap and on Crank 

Phe President's ne 
make it backlasl 
fast running with tension off, Parts are 


w Adjustable Casting Drag 
free with tension on, exe 
tremel 
P workman. 


recision made t idie cast reel 


hip ustom-cralted ind you ll like the new 
Drop design 
to point out the Presi- 


hing features in detail. 


FREE 
PACKLE BOOK 


and Pocket Fishing Calendar, 
Reels, Rods, Lines, Accessories, 
Fishing lips. Send coupon, 














Compan 


Kalamazoc Michigan 


Send me your FREE BIG TACKLE BOOK 
ind Pocket Fishing ¢ 


vlendar 


Name 
Please iddre ind zone no. below) 
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“This is the bait 
that pulls ‘em up from Hades!” 










This juicy-looking hypnotizer draws the big smart ones 

out of their hole in any weathe Combines flashing 

spinner vi j feather ind enticing bug-like ap 

pearance tha iL ! ths water on even the most = 

fed-up ft W upright to hook striking 

fis! Wor s 

Wh All Bi bi & W 

Yell Na n ‘ I 

& Yell. If ir dealer can't 

supply end hi name Actual Size, 

with you order for % oz., 

prompt $1.30. en 
S 
* 





Write for 

FREE catalog 
TONY ACCETTA & SON, 

884a East 140th St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 









Patented 


Sole Mfrs. of PET SPOON, WEED DODGER, JIGOLET, SPIN DODGER, RIVER DEVIL 


the lures that you thought were world-beaters, 


there's a simple explanation. Even a fish that 

lives on the other side of the tracks is too 

snooty to look at a lure that does not show ial 
ACTION. But dangle a skittery Flatfish before ear 
his eyes and he gets off his high horse in a mace 
hurry. That's what makes the Flatfish the 

world’s largest selling plug. Over 3,000 sold every Two flyrod sizes— 
day. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 2 1/12 of 1/16 oz. for 
colors, Underwater, surface and trolling mod casting or trolling. 
els, $1.35 each. Musky. $1.45. Fly-rod_ size, $1.10 each 


$1.10. Write for Color Catalog 


MELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 


FREE 32-page 


















For Salt or Fresh Waters 
Weedless and Non-weedless 





if yo dealer 


cannot supply you Write Louis Johnson Co., 40 N. Wells St., Chicago 





Save Your Line from Rot 
and Reduce Backlash 


Just Pus It Thru CUPRINOL GAME COAT 


FOR HUNTING **” 
COMFORT 


@ Pure goose down 
filled 

@ Light Weight— 
3%, Ibs. 

@ 9 pockets & large 
blood proof game 





Here's a simple, practical method of rot 
proofing silk, linen, cotton and cuttyhunk 


k 
lines. One treatment lasts a season and, game 
when properly applied, does not stiffen or | @ Snap-on Parka Hood 
discolor the line. Your line won't rot even if optional ($4.25) 


@ Nationally famous 
“Comfy” brand 


put away without drying—fresh water or salt. 





Handy 2-oz. bottle with applicator top to 
treat 200 yds. 12 thread line. At dealers 50c. 
If your dealer does not have “Cuprinol for 
Fish Lines” send $1 for 4-oz. bottle to 


Made of tough water repellent poplin with inner 
wool ribbed wristlets and free-action woo! lined 

sleeves. Extra heavy Crown zipper and concealed 
waist drawstring assure a snug fit 

Lowest price anywhere only $34.50 When ordering 
specify size and color Forest Green or Red Send check 
r money order. Postage prepaid. Money | 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. | Rise, gown pants. vests. Jactiote and sicepingy bax. Write 
4 Elm Street Simsbury, Conn. LIGHT TACKLE COMPANY 


Route 8 North Kansas City, Missouri 











} If you find that the fish turn up their noses at | | | | 
| 











carelessly produced. They were sturd 
built to the buyer’s specifications, 
the delicate engraving on many a spe 
men which survives today is a trib) 
to the work of master craftsmen. 

In gunmaking, these were years 
invention and éxperimentation. Pist 
were introduced in Italy about 154( 
great clumsy wheellocks, with he 
butts ending in massive balls as big : 
man’s fist. They were so slow to Ik 
that soldiers used them as clubs m 
often than as firearms! 

Other appeared every 
years. Although it’s impossible to 
all of them, let’s look at just a few 


“firsts” 





— hut 
SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim ¢ 
originality; he’s passing it along only because |} 
enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


AST summer I went to Arkansas on 

{" vacation to do some fishing 
Ike, a mountaineer whom I |} 

known there years ago. Before start 

out I bought a load of new tackle 

Ike met me at the junction and lool 
disgustedly at all my gear. “What 
fixing to do with that junk? 
asked 

I said, “I am going to fish.” 

“You won't need that stuff,” he 
me. “We're just going banana fishin; 

I didn’t know what he meant 
“banana fishing” and he wouldn't 
lighten me. Next morning he routed 
out early, and as we left the house |! 
reached for my favorite fly rod 

“Leave that contraption to home 
Ike, “and take that sack of bana 
with you. I'll get the oars for the b 

Still in the dark about what he m« 
I did as he said, and we were soon 
on the lake in the boat. My puzzled 
questions merely brought 
Ike to keep my pants on. 

We anchored near some lily p 
“Now,” said Ike, “all we gotta d 
wait for the fish to start Jumping 

And it wasn’t long before I found 
about banana fishing. When a fish 
jump out of the water, we'd stick a 
nana into the hole he came out of 
he couldn't get back in again. 

When we ran out of bananas we 
rowed around and picked the fis! 
the water.—James A. Long. 
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orders 
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Europe w 
was being 


see what the inventors in 
working on while America 
explored 

There 
literally 


blunderbuss, w 
box In 


was the 
means “thunder 


duced by the Germans about 1510 1 
destined to become familiar to ¢ 
American schoolboy who's read 
story of the early settlers, this la 


fivir 


bore muzzle-loader had a flaring, fun 
shaped mouth and fired several hevy 
slugs at short range. Far from beir 4 
precision-fire weapon, it was judged to 
be of value more for the nois¢ i 
smoke it made than for any a‘ I 
damage it inflicted, but later, in the days 
of the early settlers, it became a h 
arm for frightening Indians and 
hunting. Then there was a double h e 


OUTDOOR LI 














stol, also German, which, as its name 


plies, could be carried by horsemen. 
is had over-and-under barrels—an 
portant new idea in gunmaking which 
Germans used again later in the 
tury when they made a few double 
eellock carbines. 
yon’t overlook the first repeating ° 
quebuses, one of which foreshadowed 
modern revolver in its basic design. 
t had a two-foot nine-inch barrel, four 
otating chambers, each 7% inches long, 
and a separate covered flashpan for 
h. Chambers and flashpans in this 
were 


ightly but ingenious weapon 

arranged in a common cylinder moved 
by hand. Another early repeating match- 
lock had half a dozen separate flashpans 
arranged one behind the other along the 

barrel to fire six shots in succession. IN SALT WATER IN FRESH WATER 
This, however, had one basic flaw; touch- 
ing off the first charge could explode 
all six—and the gun—at once! 

Contrarily, the next “first” paved the 
way for a sport which is still popular 
today. This was a wing-shot scored in 
1580 in Italy by some unsung hero who 
was the first gunner known to bring 
down a flying bird! 

Last in this partial list is the snap- 
hance lock, which had a _ short but 
highly important career. Invented before 
1585, it remained on the scene only fifty 
years, but in that time it set the stage 
for the true flintlock—the gun which, 
perhaps more than any other, helped 
create this mighty nation where all was 
trackless wilderness. Ironically enough, 
legend insists that the snaphance was 
popularized by lawbreakers Dutch 
chicken thieves (known in Holland as 
snaphans”), to be exact. They couldn't 
afford wheellocks, and matchlocks be- 
trayed their presence on their nightly 
raids, so when the snaphance—cheaper 
than the wheellock and without the 
matchlock’s glowing rope appeared, 
they pounced upon it eagerly. 

The snaphance dropped. the 
against a relatively fixed “battery” of 
steel, instead of against a rotating disk 
as in the wheellock. Since the flint did ° . 
not come in direct contact with the Land Striped Bass with 
priming, the sparks were made to drop 
into the exposed powder in the pan be- ASHAWAY braided nylon SQUIDDING LINE 
low. The snaphance, probably because 
= oe short life, <tbbtg A reached these Specially braided and processed for squid- Ashaway’s exclusive formula—will not 
shores in quantity, but its importance as ‘ 
the immediate ancestor of the true 
flintlock must not be underestimated. surf casters. Of small diameter for its drying. In tan or dark green; 24, 36 and 
Matchlock, wheellock, or snaphance— guaranteed strength, waterproofed with {5 lb. tests. Eight packs to choose from, 
whatever type of firearm he carried, the ‘ ‘ 
sixteenth-century hunter-explorer de- 
serves recognition from you. You're G t b if ti It ith 
profiting from his experiences and the e al cas ing resuits Wi 
shortcomings he called on his gun- 


makers to correct. ASHAWAY braided nylon lines for BAIT CASTING 


With the equipment at dand, the best 


he could hope to do was to topple some] Fyceedingly strong—hold their strength waters. Approaching the ideal of the all 
treed bear or other motionless animal. os _. . nil 
To bring down a speeding rabbit or a] --- permanently resilient. Do not water- purpose line! In nine sizes, from 9to 45 Ibs. 
scudding duck was just a wistful dream log, rot or mildew . . . never need drying Black, gray or white, packed in 50-yd. coils 
to him—but if he hadn’t had that dream, : f 
you might still be struggling with a gun] ~ : 
that takes half an hour or more to load| immune to alkaline or other unfriendly spools, the latter 2, 4 or 6 connected, 
and has a range of a city block. 

Next time you’re out hunting, turn 
vC ’ i 2S - ’ H 
your thoughts for a bit on these old <®"\ Don't miss the 1948 ASHAWAY SPORTSMAN 
timers and what they went through. For 
make no mistake about it, you really 
owe them plenty! 





Edward F. Case of Edgartown, Mass., with A. M. Hays of Montgomery, Alabama, 
striped bass, weighing 44 pounds, 4 ounces with large mouth bass caught in Davis 
landed October 8, 1947 with Ashaway Lake, near Montgomery. This fine fish 
Nylon Line and Huntington Drone bait weighed 8 pounds 10 ounces and was 
A prize winner in Martha's Vineyard taken by Mr. Hays with Ashaway Nylon 
flint Striped Bass Derby Bait Casting Line 











ding and trolling—a top favorite with the waterlog, rot or mildew—requires no 


Equally at home in fresh or salt water, on convenient coiling reel, or on 50-yd. 


Your dealer will soon have copies... be gure and 

get yours—absolutely free. 40 pages jammed full 
— . a } of interesting facts and lore, with plenty of top- 

NEXT MONTH: Continuing the fas- , ee notch pictures. 

Cinating story of hunting and fishing 

in America, the third article in this 

series will tell about the 17th-century 


settler and his flintlock, which marked a £5 ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. co. 


the last great advance before per- ASHAWAY. RHODE ISLAND 


| Cussion arms—the kind you use today 
ere introduced. 
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WITH 


U.S. LINES 


“GADGETS & 
KINKS—1948"" 
— a big little 
book jammed 
. with information 
SA to help you 

catch more fish. 


U.S.LINE CO. 


L 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Deer Standing Is an Art 


(Continued from page 34) 


My finger was tightening around the 
trigger of its own accord, but I was 
curious to see just how close he would 
come and so I held myself in check. 
It was hard to believe that he had no- 
ticed nothing suspicious. But then I re- 
membered that I was all but completely 
hidden in the blind. 

At thirty feet his eyes telegraphed a 
belated warning. He halted in the mid- 
dle of the trail, threw up his head, and 
stared straight at me. I suppose it was 
my red cap, seen over the screen of 
ferns and brush, that caught his at- 
tention. But whatever it was, too little 
showed for him to make me out. He 
had his look, a good long one, while I 
held my breath and fought down the 
temptation to end the affair without 
any more fooling around. Then, com- 
pletely satisfied, he took another nip of 
browse and came on at a slow, de- 
liberate walk. 

I don’t know why he didn’t hear my 
heart thumping. I could hear it plainly 
enough. I was ready to cave in, unable 
to endure the tension any longer, when 
he stepped sidewise to go around an 
alder clump that blocked the runway. 
I paced it afterward. He was exactly 
twelve feet from my log. He exposed 
his shoulder and neck broadside as he 
turned—and he never heard the shot or 
knew what hit him. 

The next afternoon Harry, another 
member of the party, was sitting in that 
same blind an hour before sundown, 
when a nice spikehorn walked down the 
runway in the same fashion. But Harry 
was less curious than I. He let the deer 
come only to within seventy-five feet 
before shooting. He said later, however, 
that judging from the way it acted, it 
would have walked straight up to the 
blind if he had held his fire. 

The following day I was elected to try 
for the camp deer. I watched another 
runway until midmorning, still-hunted 
awhile, then fooled away an hour eating 
lunch and smoking with my back 
against a comfortable pine tree. Final- 
ly, on a hunch, I went back to that 
same stand. 

I kept a long, fruitless vigil all 
through the late afternoon. The sun 
went down and the light began to fade. 
The spruce trees turned into black 
spires against the red and yellow of 
the western sky. A couple of times I 
brought the .300 up and laid the gold 
bead against a shadowy clump of brush 
to make sure there was still enough 
light for shooting. I was ready to quit 
the stand and start for camp when I 
heard something walking through the 
swamp to the right of the runway. 

A second or two of listening pretty 
well convinced me that it was another 
hunter. I sat relaxed and easy, with the 
rifle across my lap, and waited for him 
to emerge into the open. To my sur- 
prise, two deer emerged instead. 

They were a pair of does, moseying 
along in no haste at all. They turned 
into the runway and came toward me, 
fifty yards away. Then I heard brush 
rattle in the swamp behind them and the 
buck I had half expected to materialize 
stepped into the trail. 

He was a youngster, with a small six- 
point rack, and at first I could make out 
no horns at all. Then he turned his head 
to stare back the way he had come and 
I knew he was legal venison. 

I wanted him for the camp deer all 


right, but even more I wanted to 
what would happen as he and the d 
came along the runway. They we 
twenty yards ahead of him, and if th 
noticed me at all they were due to ; 
me quite a spell before he did. I k 
the rifle on him, just in case they s 
naled a warning which might make h 
light out in a hurry. 

The buck was doing more feed 
than walking. He kept lagging fart} 
and farther behing. The does wer« 
dozen feet away finally, then te1 
and at last one of ’em saw, heard 
smelled something wrong. It wa 
enough to spook her but she halted 
abruptly, jerked her head up, and look 
me square in the eye. She wasn’t th: 
rifle lengths away. She apparent 
couldn't make me out, but she knew s 
was looking at something that 
looking back at her. She bounded ahead 
in sudden alarm, the second doe w 
her, and I whipped my attention ba 
to the buck, sure he would take the hint 
and race out of range. 

But his idea seemed to be to catch 
up with the ladies. He took after the: 
at a brisk trot and at twenty yards | 
turned him into a candidate for the 
camp meat pole. 

It’s hard to believe, but the day before 
we left camp a fourth deer was killed 
from that same blind. Stub picked it out 
of a bunch of five that crossed the run 
way at a leisurely pace only 100 yards 
from the stand. 

They say lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place. Maybe not, but 
knocking over four bucks in a season 
from one spot is certainly equivalent to 
two lightning bolts in the same treetop 
And in three of the four cases, the fact 
that the hunter was completely hidden 
had a lot to do with the extraordinary 
luck we had. 

The eyesight of the white-tail deer 
may not be the best, but from now on 
I'll do my runway watching from a blind 
whenever I can. Incidentally, it’s worth 
noting that, of the relatively small num 
ber of deer killed annually now with 
bow and arrow, a fair share is taken 
from stands that include blinds. Soon 
after longbow deer hunting began to 
gain popularity, archers learned the ad 
vantages of staying out of sight, as well 
as out of scent and hearing, in trying to 
outwit the white-tail at very close range 
Those of us who watch runways with 
rifles could profit by the experience of 
the archers. 

Of course standing, however skillfully 
done, should not entirely replace still 
hunting. In general, the latter method 
pays better in the middle hours of the 
day when deer are not moving around 
much. Mornings and evenings, when the 
animals are traveling and feeding, 
the natural and most profitable times for 
watching runways. 

Weather plays an important role, t 
A seasoned hunter passes up still-hunt 
ing in open timber or hardwood on a day 
when dry leaves crackle underfoot, or in 
swamps where pools of wate! e 
skimmed over with shell ice that breaks 
and crunches at every step. Similar 
he doesn’t attempt to do any standing in 
a downpour of rain or when wet snow 
is falling. 

Finally, whether you are successful as 
a stander depends in large measure on 
yourself. If you’re short on patie 
bent on seeing the country, and can't 
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SURPLUS SALE! 


BRAND NEW 45x3.5 


Liko BINOCULARS 


with INTERPUPILLARY ADJUSTMENT and 


COATED OPTICS 


Ouly y FEL 


Immediate 
Delivery 


First time in America! Now 

you can have aclose-up of all 

events with these all-purpose 

heavy duty binoculars. Coated precision lenses, in- 

terpupillary adjustment and other features found 

only in high priced binoculars. Carrying case and 

shoulder straps included. 10-day no risk money back 
guarantee, An ideal gift for everyone. 

SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman on delivery plus 

charges. Send remittance with order and we send 

postpaid. Be sure toadd 20% Fed.tax ($1.40). Actnow! 


VETERANS EMPORIUM, Dept. B-18 
4148 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lll. 


TOMATOES 


Most productive of all tomatoes 
now PELLETED at No Extra Cost. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


TRIP 2s CROP 


Tomato rapidly grows 12 to 18 feet 
high on trellis or as a bushin garden. 
Beautiful crimson solid, meaty fruits 
of finest quality, weighing over 
2 pounds. 


NEW POST-WAR PROCESS 


for Better Gardening 
PELLETED Seeds have been covered 
with acoating of protective materials 

to encourage better germination, 

healthier plantsanc fastergrowth. 


Trial Packet of Petleted 
Trip-L-Crop Tomato Seed 10c 


3 for 25c postpaid 
1948 Garden Book FREE. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
237 P. S., Galesburg, Mich. 


NET MAKING KIT $1 


Make good, deep landing nets, 
live bags, hammocks, minnow 
Nets, traps etc. Fascinating 
and profitable as row on row 
you watch 'em grow. Latest 
book on net making—over 175 
pictures, patented shuttle and 
mesh gage, all for only $1, plus 
10c pstg. New catalog included 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
NETCRAFT CO. 
Dept. B-2, Toledo 12, 0. 
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stay anchored in one place more than 
fifteen minutes, then still-hunting is for 
you whether you kill a deer or not. You 
won't spend enough time on a stand to 
do business anyway. 

On the other hand, if you enjoy the 
quiet of the autumn woods, if you can 
amuse yourself just watching a squirrel 
dig in the leaves for beechnuts, and if 
you're willing to pay for your chance at 
a buck with hours of patient sitting, 
then you're certain to do extremely well 
on a stand. 

‘the most successful runway watcher 
I ever knew used no other method at 
all. He equipped himself with a fold- 
ing camp stool to sit on, a blanket to 
wrap around his shoulders, and a lan- 
tern to put between his feet on cold days. 
His argument was simply that if a 
hunter waits long enough on a runway 
a buck is sure to come along. And in 
more than a dozen trips to the deer 





Organizing a Club? Get 
Outdoor Life’s Handbook 


S A SPECIAL service to anglers and 

hunters who wish to organize clubs 
OvutTpoor Lire offers a new handbook, 
How to Form a Sportsman’s Club, an 
authoritative and informative guide, 
prepared by Frank J. Valgenti Jr., at- 
torney, sportsman, member and former 
president of the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission. 

This handbook contains complete di- 
rections for starting and maintaining 
an association of anglers and hunters, 
including programs for the various com- 
mittees, constitution and by-laws, and 
instructions for preparing a certificate 
of incorporation. 

3ecause OuTpooR LIFE is eager to ex 
tend all possible aid to sportsmen who 
wish to work together for the better- 
ment of conservation and sport, How 
to Form a Sportsman's Club is made 
available to all interested groups or 
individuals at a cost of only 10 cents to 
cover handling and mailing. To obtain 
a copy, simply write to Sportsman’s 
Service, Outpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., and inclose 10 cents 
in coins or stamps 





woods I never knew him to return home 
with an unfilled license 

One last word of warning. Don’t nap 
on your stand. I’ve never seen that hap- 
pen to a deer hunter, but on a bear hunt 
in the Great Smoky Mountains a few 
years back I did see a young lad doze 
off with very amusing results. 

This kid wasn’t exactly easy in his 
mind to begin with. Half of him wanted 
to meet up with a bear. The other half 
didn’t. He carried a rifle, a long-bladed 
knife stuck in his belt, and a .38 hand- 
gun in a back pocket of his coat. The 
extra weapons were just in case he 
tangled with a bear hand to hand, he 
explained. 

He sat down on the stand assigned 
him, with his back against a tree. It was 
a warm November day and after an 
hour or so he fell asleep. A stray squir- 
rel inched down the tree to a point just 
above his head, jumped off, and landed 








in the dry leaves at his elbow with a 
loud clatter. We came along a few min- | 
utes later—and I’ve never seen a hunter 
more wide-awake! 

Nothing like that will happen to you | 
if you stay out of bear country, but| 
wherever you hunt you will kill no deer | 
while snoozing on a runway. 


The Greatest “HOW 10” 
Book Ever Published 
“on Outdoor Living 


-.& ®@ Here is a practical 
= Treasure House of 
. rat ideas for outdoor liv- 
Cole a Cre ; ing my Meinecke 
, Livi tells you how to PLAN 
Ovideor| _ your own CABIN, 
fireplace, furniture and 
over 100 other sub- 
jects including OUT- 
DOOR COOKING 
and how to fashion 
your own TRAILER 
for your voyage of 
discovery. 


Woney Gack Guarantee 


Handsome ly 
read sketches 
tions. In large 


MAN’S BOOK 


Conrad £. Memecke 


printed, full of easy-to- 
and workable illustra- 
Quarto Size. A REAL 
Only $2.75 postpaid. 
You'll also enjoy “‘Your Cabin in the 
Woods” by Conrad Meinecke to build 
that place of your own. Also $2.75. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
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If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the good results our 
simple home treatment has ac- 
complished for a great many 
people. NOTHING TO WEAR. 
Many past 70 report ear noises 
gone and hearing fine. Send 
NOW for proof and 30 days 
trial offer. 


THE ELMO CO. Dept. 1074 Davenport, lowa 
U. S. SURPLUS BARGAIN! 


ALL RUBBER SUIT 


USE AS A SUIT OR cuUT 
APART FOR WATERS, 8001S, 


144 CHAMBERS ST.. N. Y. 7 








“River-Ruat- Spook” 


FISHING 
od ids Best. 


i the GENUINE “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK” 
made only by Heddon. 


most wanted bait, because it produces results 


It is America’s 


when others fail 
If you want heart-tingling surface strikes 
try the “CRAZY-CRAWLER 
and muskies can't let it alone. Then add the 
“MIDGIT-DIGIT” for large fish that like little 
baits — and you've got the “TOP 3 baits 
that catch any kind of fish, 


big bass, pike, 


anytime and unywhere. 


"DAL”’ 


Reels, Lines, and 


Woa2> 
= Tubular Steel Rods 


Tempered Split Bamboo Rods 


Heddon 


fame Heddons Fons of Dowayiac, « Michigan 


“Crazy-Crawler” 
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“Midgit- Digit” 
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Wonderful for pike, VY, ACTUAL 

bass, etc White SIZE 

_ plastic body glows. 
Choice of red yel 
low, black head 
No bottery, regen } ; 
erates under light $1.25 POSTPAID 


LITTEREST DISTRIBUTORS, Box 110, Madison, Wis 
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Hellgramites Get Fish 
When Other Baits Fail 
| 


OST fishermen agree that hell- 
M gramites are good bait—-yet, from 
my own observation, relatively 
|few use them. You fish a stream 
|for months and not hellgramite 
on a hook. 

Why is this? Why should the dobson, 
as it is also known, be ignored by so 
many competent anglers? Is the 
catching propensity of this larva over- 
rated, or do some other factors enter 
into the picture—such as difficulty of pro- 
curement and ignorance of how to use 
this bait? Probably a combination of 
the two is responsible. 

Despite the fact that hellgramites can 
be found in the rocky riffles of almost 
any stream in the United States, it’s 
likely that many men have never actu- 
ally seen one; also that many fishermen 
who do know them have only a hazy 
idea of how to catch them. 

In the aquatic stage, the dobson fly 
has somewhat the appearance of a black 
centipede with large pincer jaws. In the 
larger specimens, these pincers can in- 
flict severe pain, so they should be 
handled with respect at all times. Im- 
mediately in back of the head is a tough 
collar, and the body behind this ends in 
a tail with four tiny barbs or claws. The 
term red-head hellgramite is a mis- 
nomer, for the larv# so designated are 
actually of a golden hue; experiment 
shows, however, that these are no better 
fish getters than their ordinary black- 
headed cousins, 

The best way to get a supply of these 
insects is with a 6 to 8-ft. minnow net. 
Have someone along to help you hold 
it. Select a rocky riffle, place the net 
downstream from several large flat 
rocks, and anchor its poles firmly, so 
that the bottom of the net rests on the 
bottom of the stream. Then quickly 
turn the stones over. Don’t merely lift 
them, for if you do the hellgramite will 
grab the rock with his four claws and 
hang on for dear life 

Don't try to turn too many rocks at 
once, because that will give the hell- 
gramites that reach the net time to 
crawl to the bottom of it and escape by 
working their way underneath. Raise 
the net after you move three or four 
stones. You should then have about 
three or four larve ranging in size 
from 2% to 5 in., and about twice that 
many smaller ones. Retain the large 
ones and free the rest. 

A good method of keeping hellgra- 
mites alive while fishing is in a belt- 
type live-bait box. Line the bottom with 
leaves, and sprinkle occasionally with 
water. Dobsons are the hardiest of live 
bait, and they need little attention. A 
dozen big ones are often enough to last 
all day, since it isn’t unusual to catch 
| two or even three fish on a single hell- 
| gramite. 

For best results use a 6 to 8-ft. 
with a split-shot sinker about 12 in. 
above a No. 4 short-shanked hook. 
Thrust the hook under the collar of the 
hellgramite from the front, letting it 
come out the back. Don’t try to hide 
the point in his body—this only kills 
the bait. The exposed shank is about 
the same color as the hellgramite and 
isn’t noticeable to the fish. 

Next comes the most important part 
of the procedure—removal of the tail 
barbs or claws. After this is done, you 
can still give the bait a natural effect 
in the water, but you’ve eliminated the 
bother of getting snagged on rocks. If 
the claws are left on, the hellgramite 
will grab the first rock he contacts, and 
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NEW LACQUER KIT 
New spray gun works | ke 
magic renewing old baits, 
rods, tackle, sport and home 
items. Kit includes every. 
thing for spraying or arust 
ing: spray gun, 6 bottles |; 
quer, brushes, thinner, life. 
like Scale Mask, instructiong 
—-only $1.35 plus lic pstg, 
Satin@ction guaranteed 
TCRAFT Co. 
Toledo 12, Ohio 
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**Caught my limit of Blue Gills on Spear 
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Dan Smallest o me as 8 

James Schwartz >, Ind 
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Ottawa Self- Propelled | Buzz Master 


LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 

friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and ¢ 
saw logs to length. Also 
furnished with post hole 

Sgzere. | Has clutch pulley for 

ork 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-766 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


ines 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 47 
years. Free—no obligation. FREE 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4819, Circle 800K) 
Tower, tndienapetic ‘4, tad. 


men paid wel 

service, install, maintain, repair, rebuild hous¢ 
and commercial refrigerators. Opportunity for 
time, spare time earnings. Train at home or in 
big shops. Approved for Veterans. (Non-Vete! 
inquire about our Low Payment Plan and 
After Graduation Plan.) Send for FREE BOOK! 
and full information. No obligation 
COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE, Dept. A42-2 
1400 W. Greenleaf Chicago 26, "II. 
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crawl under it. Attempts to bring him 
out usually end up with retrieving a 
pare hook. By this simple amputation 
you eliminate a factor that I’m sure 
causes a lot of fishermen to ignore this 
bait. 

Here’s how to do the job: Hold the 
hellgramite’s head between your thumb 
and forefinger, with his body away from 
you so he can ’t nip you with his pincers, 
and let him grab one of your other 
fingers with the four hooks on his 
tail. Then take a pair of ordinary nail 
clippers and sever the claws. But be 
sure you cut only the claws. If you 
make the mistake of clipping off .part 
of the flesh, suckers, shad, and the like— 
which seem to smell the bait in this 
condition—will suck out the insides and 
leave you with nothing but skin on your 
hook. 

With this operation finished, you are 
ready to do some fishing. Make your 
cast so the bait hits the foot of a riffle, 
and let it drift into the pool that forms 
below. The sinker will take the bait to 
the bottom, but is light enough to per- 
mit it to drift naturally with the cur- 
rent. Cast far enough upstream so that 
the bait will have sunk to the desired 
depth by the time it reaches a chosen 
rock, stump, log, or other suspected fish 
lair. Practice will soon make you adept 
at gauging such distances. 

When the strike comes, don’t hit at 
once, but let the fish take the bait 3 or 
4 ft. Often he will stop short of that 
distance and mouth the bait before 
making a real run. It is on this second 
start that you strike. If youdo so sooner, 
you'll lose about as many fish as you 
eatch. 

When you're fishing smooth stretches 
of water with no riffles and very little 
current, it is best to remove the sinker 
and let the bait drift freely. For it is 
essential to keep the lure moving as 
naturally as possible. 

If, after a day’s angling, you still have 
some hellgramites left, put them back 
in the stream, Or, if you anticipate an- 
other fishing trip within the next 10 
days, take them home with you. They 
keep exceptionally well if covered with 
damp leaves and moss and placed in a 
cool, dark spot. Moisten them daily and 
they will remain as lively as when you 
caught them. And, properly used, hell- 
gramites will take fish day after day— 
even when every other kind of live 
and artificial bait fails to attract them. 
—Gail Hungerford. 





Rock-pile Bucks 


(Continued from page 21) 


Our side of the canyon was covered 

with low mountain mahogany and 
jojoba, which is favorite food for deer, 
and the brush was just about high 
enough to hide a bedded buck. As we 
moseyed along we saw many fresh deer 
— and recently used beds—but no 
eer, 

Then it happened! We had covered 
about a mile when I heard a crash below 
me and a mule deer came tearing out of 
his bed 

“Buck, Bill!” I shouted. 

I sat down quickly and got the ani- 
mal in my glasses. I saw Bill's first shot 
kick up dust on the far side—another 
high shot, in other words. The next time 
he pulled the trigger I saw hair fly, 
though too far back. The buck stumbled 
but went on. The third shot was like- 
Wise a miss. But when Bill cracked 
down the fourth time, with a perfect 
lung shot, the buck went head over 
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Soni pines! 


Smooth-runni Rain-Beau Surfbraid 
makes longer casts easy 

with less thumbing. 

Extra-supple Rain-Beau Surfbraid 
makes every cast deadly accurate ... 
with fewer backlashes. 

Super-strong Rain-Beau Surfbraid 
holds what you hook, 

does not require washing or cleaning. 
There’s a Rain-Beau Line 

for every fisherman, 

for every kind of fishing. 

Ask for Rain-Beau by name... 
They’re SOME fishing lines. 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO, 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Write for FREE Booklet on Fishing Helps 


JR., OF RED 
_GETS KING- 


Taken on a Surfbraid in the 
Cape Cod canal on the night 
2, 1947 in a thun- 
Bill's big fish 

44% pounds ak 

Same line Kt alr 
Beau Surfbraid, of urse) 
killed over 100 fish in ‘47 


RAIN-BEAU SURFBRAID 
First choice of surf casters 
and deep-sea _ fishermen 
eve where there sal 

raided DuPont 
nylon for less stretch, more 
strength, extra resiliency 
Small diameters for greater 
reel capacity. Choice of nat- 
ural or green colors 27 
to 96 pound test 
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This bass getting wonder rep- 

resents a crippled minnow—lying on its 
side—but able to make a little fuss on 
the surface! By retrieving in slow, short 
jerks, makes it a killer of all game fish 
—right up on the surface—where you CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 

can see, hear and feel each strike! 122 S$. Randolph St., Garrett, ind. 

Canadian Mfg. Representatives—The Alicock, Laight & Westwood Co., 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


No. 1500 Series 
Price $1.30 
ig. 23% in. 
a Wt. 3% oz. 
. 1600 Series—Baby injured Minnow 


Order ONLY from your dealer 
Write for Free 1948 Catalog! 
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heels, tried to struggle to his feet, th« 
collapsed for good. He was about 
FOR SALT three-year-old, fat and in fine conditi 
OR FRESH . / We dressed him, and presently Cc 
J penter, who had heard the shoo 
WATERS_@ ; iW came up with a horse. We loaded t! 
4 y buck on the saddle and headed ov« 
where my white-tail lay. Once a co 
jumped up far across a canyon 
sneaked off before we could get a s! 
Another time we saw a big lone jave! 
IF YOUR DEALER and we must have flushed a dozen 
CANNOT SUPPLY YOU coveys of quail, which sailed off a 
: the big empty canyons in formatio: 
REPLACEABLE HOOK AND Write so many little airplanes. 


LOUIS JOHNSON CO.. Among the three of us we'd sight« 
WEED GUARD and downed—two deer that day, 


none of us expected to see another. I ) 
lagging behind, leading the horse w 
Bill’s muley on it, when I heard Carpe 


BAIT CANTEEN ter give a startled yell and saw him f 
off his mount with his rifle in hand 
essieds cunm threw it to his shoulder and fired. 
Ne Then I caught a glimpse of an ¢ 
Developed from x mous buck mule deer with a magnific 
ide a en anneeae | head going over a little knoll. A 
fishing lures { ; buck disappeared Carpenter ran up t 
=> knoll, chaps flopping, spurs jingling; | 
that buck had disappeared, probably 
cutting around behind us. He |} 
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WEEDLESS AND NON-WEEDLESS 


40 N. Wells St., Chicago 














Siwash Indians handed down 







‘ their secret design of — lived to be a big buck and to su 

\e* lures from father to son. Siwas many hunting seasons for nothing! 
Model C inoue had a mysterious ‘ ‘aliveness” of action As we slowly climbed to wher: 
shown. not found in any other bait. From one of | white-tail was hanging, we could still h« 


these Indian originals SHUREBITE devel- |} an occasional shot echo through 
KEEPS WORMS, CRAWLERS, oped their sensational | canyons of the Tortillitas. Once, w 








CRABS, HELGRAMITES ETC., he . we paused to catch our wind, I used t 
ALIVE AND PEPPY FOR SHEDEVIL— A fish-getting | binoculars and made out two large a: 
MANY DAYS = marvel of (probably bucks) running just under 


gleaming ridge about a mile away. 

colorful The sun was plunging down on 
westward course now, and when wes 
to the top of the range we could 
hundreds of miles of desert, threads 


Moisture in dampened fibre board walls 
evaporates thus cooling interior. Walls also 
insulate against outside heat. Damp moss 
filler scours bait and supplies food. 
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METAL BOUND FOR STREN 


GTH 


LIGHT WEIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE 


If your dealer can’t supply you order direct 


$1.65 Postpaid to Sth Zone 
1.80 Sth gone and beyond 


Kindly give us your dealer’s na 


Mod. B 7" x7” 6" high Mod. C 7x14" 


$2.65 
2.90 


me 
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OBERLIN, OHIO 

















John Al len Knight, creator 
SOLUNAR TABLES, is one of 





of the 
the most 


experienced and competent living au- 
thorities on fresh water game fishing. 


Now YOU can fish with Flies 
by John Alden Knight for his 
Every pattern is tied to his 
specifications, and each Fly ¢ 
signature, 


Today you can get John Alde 


designed 
own use, 
personal 


arries his 


n Knight 


Flies at any good Sporting Goods De- 
partment. If your favorite Dealer has not 


yet received his supply, write 


us direct. 


John Alden Knight has written a 
How’ pamphlet full of usable hints 


tor the fisherman. We'll 
send your copy together 


of your Dealer, and your 


log ot Knight Flies free 
paid, if you will send us the name 


be glad to 
with Cata 
and post 


own name 


and address on a postcard. 


Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle, 


| 130 WASHINGTON ST., BINGHAMTON 5, N. . | 
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Accurate Casts without backlash or back cast. The 


| 


| Price $50.00. Tax imc]. Postpaid 


| lighted! Send for free booklet. Write Dept.OL248 





| scissors, rod winders, whip finishers. mirrors, hackle- 
| guards and waxers. If you are interested in fly tying 


Wh. 2 oz. 







You've never seen such action as 
this SHEDEVIL top water bait 
puts into everyretrieve you make. 


Ask your dealer for a SHEDEVIL today! If he can’t 
supply you, send us check or M.O. for $1.25 for 
| immediate shipment. Your money back if not de- 


Shurebite: 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 








makers of the famous Bishop Spinning Rods now 
offer the spinning enthusiast the 

ROCKLAND BERYLLIUM-COPPER SPINNING ROD 
It’s a 7’ beauty. Finely finished. Chrome guides and 
Tips. Hand wound. Handle of Extra Sefect Cork 
Weighs Approx. 6 oz. Price $25.00. Tax incl. Postpaid 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
The Swiss Spinning Reel. The ‘‘Fix-Reel’’; 85 yds 
“‘Water Queen’’ Line ‘Choice 3, 4, 5, or 6 lb test); 
Six Proven Rockland Lures: The Spinning Hand Book. 


Is fully told in Jack Bishop's 
Spinning Handbook and 
catalog. Sent for 10c (coins 
please) 

Dealers Inquiries Invited 









FLY TYERS 


| You'll want an “ORIGINAL THOMPSON TACKLE- 


TOOL”. Try our famous ‘‘A’’ vise priced at $6.00. We 
also have nine other vise models, bobbin needles. pliers. 


kits. try one of A...1 thoroughly practical sets 
END FOR OUR CATALOG 
D. H. THOMPSON, Dept. 3, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, 11. 





with the white lines of sandy arroy« 
spread out below us. As the sun sa! 


long shadows ran out into the desert 


We picked up my buck, put him or 
horse, and took the steep trail down 
Carpenter’s corral. Ivon and Heep we 
already there. They had seen bucks ! 
had not been able to connect. Most 
the shots on the west side of the Tort 
litas that day had been long, hard ons 
and so far as I know, Bill and I shot tv 
thirds of the bucks taken out that d 

A Tucson sporting-goods store w 
offering a prize for the heaviest whii 
tail; so, fully expecting to win 
weighed mine in. Dressed, he went 1 

and in the Southwest any white-t 
buck weighing more than 100 pounds 
a big one. Much to my joy, howeve! 
learned that a hunting pal had killed 
buck weighing 127 pounds after he h 
cut it into quarters to carry it out of t! 
terribly rough country where he |! 
downed it. That, by the way, is by f 
the heaviest Coues white-tail—the sp 
cies found in Arizona and northern M: 
ico—that I have ever heard of! 

Still more interesting, the buck s! 
by my friend has what promises to 
the new No. 3 head in the world’s r« 
ords, and a seventeen-year-old boy, hu 
ing within sight of the city of Tucs: 
had killed one that probably will zg 
the very top of the list! As the say 
goes, such is life in the far West! 


ANSWERS TO 
““WHAT MAKES A FISH?” 


(See page 90) 


1. Dorsal fin 7. Mandible (lower 

2. Adipose fin jaw) 

3. Caudal fin 8. Maxillary, or maxil 

4. Anal fin (upper jaw) 

5. Ventral, or 9. Opercle, or opercu 
pelvic, fin lum (gill cover) 

6. Pectoral fin 10. Lateral Line 
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A Dall on My Mountain 


(Continued from page 19) 


colder. I was beginning to think about 
the warm stove in my tent when Leo, 
who had the glasses to his eyes, pointed 
out a band of sheep moving in single file 
across a mountain to the south. 

“Rams,” he said. “There’s nine in 
the bunch. It might be worth while to 
look them over tomorrow.” 

The sun had touched the tips of the 
western range when I stretched my 


weary legs and followed him down the® 


long, trailless ridge back to camp. 

I was mildly surprised, next day, to 
find that I was still able to walk. Shuf- 
fing around camp wore off some of the 
stiffness, and shortly after sunup Leo 
and I took off down the valley toward 
the mountain where we had seen the 
group of rams the afternoon before. 

Two miles below camp we left the 
creek, walked up a canyon, and climbed 
a hill from which we could see the en- 
tire exposed mountainside. The rams 
were where we had first spotted them, 
feeding on a sheltered wild pasture just 
under the cliff that swept from the pass 
to the crest of the mountain. 

The big leader, with eyes which Leo 
claimed had the same vision as my 8X 
field glasses, had already seen us, and 
minutes later the entire band was look- 
ing in our direction. They moved away 
from the grass patch, angled toward the 
pass, and stopped against the skyline. 

For the first time I got a good look 
at the heads. Eight were fair, with 
complete curls. The leader, by far the 
largest sheep in size, had really massive 
horns with almost one and a quarter 
turns between scalp and tip. Then the 
entire band dropped out of sight under 
the rim of the pass. 

“He’s worth some tough climbing,” 
Leo said, reading my thoughts. 

We climbed. We climbed until I fell 
on my face in the moss. I spent the 
day between a sweat and a blur, with 
aching legs and aching lungs. 

At 3 o’clock we spotted the rams 
again. They were on a mountain, miles 
away. Leo wouldn't say how far, but 
night was nearer than the sheep. We 
turned back to camp, and Leo tried to 
console me. 

“They won't go too far,” he 
“We'll try again tomorrow.” 

If I could have foreseen those next 
two days, I might have stayed in camp. 
I noticed that Leo was carrying a pack 
board, much like those our troops had 
used in Alaska during the war. It 
bulged with something rolled in a 
blanket. I asked the reason. 

“You never can tell,” was his com- 
ment. 

It was noon before we located our 
nine rams. They were in the same ter- 
ritory, but some two miles from where 
- had seen them a couple of days be- 
ore, 

The mountain was high, flanked with 
rockslides and hard to approach from 
any angle. From the west the rams 
could spot us miles away. From the 
east there were two impassable canyons 
and an almost impossible shot from 
the top of the range. Then, for some 
unaccountable reason, the sheep began 
to move west, toward the headwaters of 
the Chickaloon. 

“O. Leo said grimly. “Alaska is 
bounded on three sides by water. They 
can’t go any farther than that.” 

We moved down 1,000 feet and camped 
for the night in a little canyon. After 
building a meager fire of dead willow 
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said. 


branches, we had some coffee and in- 
adequate sandwiches. I rolled up in 
the blanket Leo had brought along and 
tried to sleep on the soggy ground, but 





with little success. We had coffee 
again and were traveling before the| 
first dim light of dawn. 

The sheep were traveling too. By the} 
first light we saw them, still moving 
west. “We might cut them off in the 
pass,” Leo said. 

The pass was 2,000 feet above. We 
worked our way through the boulders of 
the main canyon, fighting against time 
to reach the pass. 

I've got to face facts. If Leo had 
been alone, he might have made it. To- 
gether we were half an hour late, and 
the sheep had gone into the high coun- 
try that towered over the headwaters 
of the Chickaloon. They had left tracks 
in the soft earth to mock us. 

We climbed a series of gigantic rock 
stairs, measured in thousands of feet. 
The sun found me in Leo’s footsteps, 
pitting my puny strength against the 
mountain. I had lost track of time and | 
distance. I was moving in an ethereal 
world, where neither space nor sensa- 
tion was a factor, and with but one} 
goal. I had to get that head or never 
go home. 

At the summit Leo crawled on his| 
belly for 100 yards. He motioned me 
beside him. The sheep had grazed into} 
the next range, five miles away. Two of | 
the smaller rams had stopped in a sad-| 
dle. The leader was lying down on a| 
point where he could see for miles in| 
all directions—-except one. | 

“That’s our chance,” Leo said. 

No hunters ever made a tougher stalk. | 
We dropped 200 feet below the summit 
to keep out of sight. 

We came to a hogback ridge of solid 
rock, varnished with soft earth, where 
we had to drop almost a mile down-| 
hill. The soft clay overlying the rock | 
made walking virtually impossible. 
But we couldn’t walk level. We had to 
climb to remain hidden from the sheep. 

I don’t know what time it was, or how 
long we climbed. We lay on the peak 
of a mountain. Beneath us the earth 
fell away into nothingness. A mile be- 
low, green grass crowded the cliffs. 
The cliffs shut in the upper edge of an 
upland valley which started from where 
we stood. My pulse was pounding from 
the climb and the altitude. 

“Look to the right,”’ Leo whispered. 

There wasn’t any need to whisper. 
The only speck of life within a mile of 
us was a golden eagle sailing level with 
the rim of the mountain, looking us 
over. I doubt that he had ever seen 
a man before at such close range. I 
pulled my eyes away from the eagle and 
looked to the right. 

Where the valley terminated and 
joined the rock wall, sixty-four sheep 
were congregated! They were ewes and 
lambs, grazing and sunning in the high 
upland pasture. Two lambs had some- 
how climbed the cliff to a point at least 
200 feet above the others, and were 
playfully butting heads on a ledge so 
narrow that I would have been hanging 
on by my fingernails. 

I watched, fascinated, waiting for one 
of the animals to be pushed off into 
space, but the dizzy slope did not seem 
to concern them. Leo was talking about 
the rams again, and I swept my glasses 
across the void. 








“Where they are,” he said, “they’re 
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Eddie Clabby knows are real trout® 


killers. The two beauties he holds fell victims 
to Hofschneider’s famous v 


For many years spoons and spin- 


ners have been turing prize-winning trout, 
pike, pickerel and muskellunge into hands 
of delighted fishermen. Proud anglers have 
written us many times about the fine sport 
they have experienced in landing trout, pike, 


and muskies .. . some weighing 44, 42, and 


36 Ibs. They all say, “ Get ‘em.” 


Red Eye Wiggler 


HOFSCHNEIDER'S 
is one of America’s best liked fishing 
lures. This high quality spoon fea- 
tures the highly-reflective “Czecho” 
fincly-cut faceted cyes, internation- 
ally popular “Mustad" hooks, and 
it'scustom-placed finish assures long, 
tarnish-free service 

Ask your favorite sporting goods 


d oe dealer to show you his broad sclec- 


tion of } t ‘ today, 


wis Tad 
while stocks are still complete 


Fw Do you have HOFSCHNEIDER'S 
latest Fishing Booklet? It's a handy 
addition to any fisherman's tackle 
box. Send for your free copy today. 


+ 


844 Jay St. Rochester 11, N. Y. 
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Match up the people and the horns 


Tue rest THREE, of course, are very 
easy. 

The sea captain (1) goes with Cape 
Horn (3); the musician (2) with the 
French horn (4); and the pioneer (3) 
with the powder horn (2). 

That leaves the Average American 
(4) matched up with the Horn of 
Plenty (1). 

As such an American, you’d like that 


to be true, wouldn’t you? 

- it can be—and will be—for millions 
of Americans who, today, are putting 
money regularly into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In ten years, as the Bonds mature, 
these millions will find that they have 
truly created a Horn of Plenty for 
themselves! 

For they’ll get back $4.00 for every 


(It may mean money to you!) 


$3.00 they’re putting in today! 

There are now two easy, automatic 
ways to buy U. S. Savings Bonds regu- 
larly. The Payroll Savings Plan for men 
and women on payrolls; the Bond-A- 
Month Plan for those not on payro!! 
but who have a bank checking account. 

Let U. S. Savings Bonds fill up your 
personal Horn of Plenty ... for th« 
years to come! 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U. 8S. Savings Bonds 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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I came to life when I realized that in 
another minute they would be gone, be- 
yond the crest of the hill. I got the 

loon. If we get around them on leader’s white shoulder behind the cross 

ther side, they'll go back to that hairs of my ‘scope and pressed the trig- 
tain where we jumped them two ger. The rifle bucked in my hands, but 
igo. I didn’t feel it. 

‘ve got one chance,” he went on. The ram rolled over, then stood on 
look so peaceful that I believe his feet again. I heard the second 180- 
forgotten us. When they leave grain bullet hit, saw him go to his 
lateau, I’ve an idea they'll head knees, brace his body a moment against 

for the mountain beyond the pass. eternity, and then roll over and over 

‘y do, they'll angle across this 100 yards down the steep slope. 

nd we'll get a shot. If they go in The younger rams had scattered at 
ier direction”—he patted his pack the first shot. Now they collected 

board grimly—“TI've still got enough food again, milled for an instant where their 
for two days.” leader had gone down, walked in a 

We backed off the peak and, half few bewildered circles, then calmly be- | 
crawling, half walking, made our way gan to munch on an isolated grass 
toa granite ledge that jutted out of the clump. 
mountain 100 yards under the top. Leo cased his glasses and we walked 

“If they follow the grade into the down the mountain. The rams were 
next pass,” Leo predicted, “they'll go grazing, except for a couple which 
by a couple of hundred yards from us.” watched us curiously. 

We settled down to wait. The eagle “Poor devils,” Leo said with a touch 
which had been hovering at the moun- of regret in his voice. “With their lead- 
tain rim swept up on an invisible air er gone, they'd stand right there until 
current and climbed until he was a we shot down the last one.” 
mere speck in the blue. We took turns From 100 feet away, we got a look at 
lying on our bellies against the rock the remaining heads. They were small. 
projection, watching the rams, waiting Leo heaved a rock that kicked up 
for them to move. The air was thin and gravel near the group. They bounded 
cold. It bit through my coat and wool away about 100 yards and stopped again 
gloves to graze. 

“What's the name of this mountain “There’s one thing we forgot to do,” 
we're on?” I asked. the guide said. “Before we go down to 

The guide shook his head. “Hasn't skin out that head, we've got to climb 
got a name,” he said. “Few of these back to the top.” 
mountains have. That big glacier over We shed our duffel, guns, and coats 
there is the Chickaloon, and that high and pulled up the slope again. Leo 
peak east of it, the one with the colored had brought along one of my empty 
rock strata, is Vermillion Mountain. cartridge cases. He knelt on the very 
Nobody ever thought to name these tip of the peak and ceremoniously purpose pistol pocket 
other mountains. scratched across the face of the topmost Originally made for 

The sun swept on toward Bering Sea. pinnacle of rock, “Mount Minear.” U. S. Air Forces, it 
I was beginning to visualize another “We'll name it ourselves,” he said, — bay H.. 
night on top of the world when Leo, “for posterity.” priced it. Tough green 
who had been watching through a notch We skinned out the scalp, and while medium weight Ny 
in our rock pile, slid back to where I Leo dressed out meat and tied it on his lon material, button 

; front, adjustable lace 
was crouched against the cold. pack board, I measured the _ horns. back. Perfect for fish 

“They're beginning to move,” he said. They were perfect down to the tips and ermen, hunters, re- 

We crowded back into the notch to- measured almost forty-three’ inches, pairmen, and all oth 
gether, and I raised my glasses. The with a thirty-inch spread, and were Sas dale daa 
rams were standing, and the big leader fourteen and a half inches around the ets in the right places 
was looking up and down the mountain. base. Just slip a couple of 
I could almost feel him making a de- “There'll be few sheep larger than | tg i a re oregon 
cision on which course his band would that taken out this year,” the guide as- 
take. I breathed a silent prayer. And sured me. 
it was answered. The sheep walked Twilight found us on the face of the 
off the mountain, directly toward us! last big mountain above camp. After 


Not even a monkey could scale 
liff behind them. If they see us 
they’ll go into the valley of the 
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AT Money Saving PRICES 
Dave Cook does it again! Gives you sen- 
sational tackle and sporting goods bar- 


gains for 1948 Hard-to-get items you've 
been wanting for years! Famous nationally 
known brands now available for the first 
time...new post-war items to add fun to 
your outdoor recreation. And remember — 
despite the general trend, Dave Cook holds 
to the ‘‘More-for-your-money” policy that has 
kept this great sportsman’s institution in the 
lead for 70 years! Read the sample bargains 
below---then clip the coupon and send for 
your copy of the most helpful money-saving 
catalog ever printed. 


FISHING VEST 
with ENOUGH pockets! 


16 pockets as illus 
trated—including all 





tion guaranteed . POST- $2 00 
~ 


PAID 


GLASTIC WONDEROD Shakespeare's sensa- 
tional new glass fibered casting rod. 5‘ 2” 


I slid back to the foot of the cliff and 
looked again at my rifle, at the ‘scope, 
and tested the safety catch with my 
thumb. They all seemed to work and 
there was nothing to do but wait. In 
that mile between us and the rams, 
anything could happen. 

I suddenly wasn’t cold any more. I 
took off my gloves and shoved them 
into my coat pocket. My forehead felt 
damp, and I wiped off a bead of sweat. 
Leo, watching through the gap, an- 
hounced that the rams had gone out of 
sight 

We waited an interminable length of 
ume. Leo got a little nervous himself. 
! could tell from the furrow between 
his eyes and the way he rubbed the 
dampness out of his palms. We didn’t 
talk. We just sat there on the moun- 
‘ain, high above the rest of the world, 
With the silence so heavy that it pressed 
down close around us. 

Then the rams were there, 200 yards 
‘Way, just where Leo had said they 
would be. I must have looked at them 
~s seconds before I realized that I saw 
nem. They were walking slowly, sin- 
gle file across the barren slope. The 
fader was bigger than the others, much 
‘18ger ‘han he had looked at long dis- 
tance through the glasses. 
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that we traveled for hours down a nar- 
row canyon. I walked where I thought 
the earth should be, stumbling over 


rocks, wading the creek that came over 


my boot tops. 


The icy water was not even cold to| 


my feet. I wasn’t even tired, hungry, 
or frozen. In the big dome of heaven 


behind me, standing massive and aloof, | 
was a mountain that bore my name, and | 


one that had that day witnessed a 
drama which would forever be etched 
in my memory. 


Solder Sinker for Fly Line 

HORT LENGTHS of acid-core solder 

make excellent sinkers on a fly line. 
Cut the solder with a sharp knife into 
pieces of the size you'll require. Soak 
them in water overnight to remove the 
acid, then spread on paper to dry. 

To put the sinker on your line simply 
push the leader through the hole in the 
center of the solder and squeeze the soft 
metal tight. 

I like the solder sinker better than 
split shot because it’s easier to put on 
the line. Also, one section of heavy 
solder can be used instead of two or 
more pieces of the lighter shot.—“‘Ozark” 
Warf. 





length, $30.00 value, Postpaid, $24.95 
SOUTH BEND No. 346, Bamboo Fly Rod 
three piece with extra tip, $22.50 value. Post- 
paid, $19.95 
SHAKESPEARE AU 
capacity, Postpaid, 
BRONSON MERC 


level wind, Postpaid, 


Send for Your FREE Catalog TODAY! 


Packed with things you'll want — illustrated 
in color and in beautiful rotogravure. It's 
like having a sportsman's department store 
brought to your armchair—like a personal 
visit to the largest, most complete mail order 
sporting goods institution in America. Every- 
thing in this catalog is fresh, new, modern 
—and guaranteed to give you what you 
want at prices that make your sporting budg- 
et go further! Don’t delay—send for your 
copy NOW! 
y- —_—_ 

—=—CLIP COUPON .» MAIL yas 

K SPORTING Goops CO. 
DAVE COO Denver, Colorado 
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IS YOUR GEAR READY FOR NEXT SEASON? 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR A REAL CHECKUP! 


HERE is no better time than now 


to put your camping equipment in 
good condition so that it will be 
ready to use on short notice next 


summer. You can do a good job because 
you won't be hurried and you still 
remember the defects revealed on your 
last trip. Prompt action insures 
imple time to order repair parts. You'll 
have some fun, too, enjoying past exploits 


also 


igain in your memory as you handle 
the gear that made them possible. In 
iddition, you'll save real money since 
well-cared-for duffel lasts longer and 
needs to be replaced less often. With so 
many reasons favoring an early ove 


haul, why delay‘ 

Tent. The tent is a good item to start 
on, especially if it needs waterproofing, 
since sealing have an un 
pleasant odor that requires weeks to dis 


some dopes 


sipate--and others dry slowly, making 
the cloth so sticky that it picks up 
ground litter and dust Waterproofing 


jobs on tents, as well as on packsacks 
clothing, and food bags, should be com 
pleted at month being 
used again 

Two types of solutions are available 
to seal cotton fabrics; factory made and 
home mixed. The factory compounds 
ire easier to handle but more expensive. 
Home mixtures are cheaper but require 
some trouble to prepare. Those contain 


least a before 


ing paraffin also add a little weight to 
the tent and make it stiff in cold 
veather If you decide on a_ factory 


product, try to get one similar to that 
originally on the tent, ordering 
manufacturer if possible. At 
order, descrip 
on which the dope will 


used 
from the 
when you 
fabric 


least, send a 
tion of the 
be used 
The 
of paraffin are 
mixing. Treatment 
makes the individual threads of 
repellent, vet leaves the 
between them 
The treated tent is therefore 
to sweat in cold weather o1 
crowded, and 
increase in its weight or tendency toward 
This treatment also makes 
resistant a big advantage 
fires are used for heating 


lead-alum process and solutions 
most popular for home 
with lead and alum 
cloth 
tiny 
pervious to all 


vate! 
spac es 
less liable 
when over- 
there is no noticeable 
stiffness 

cloth fire 
when 
ind cooking 


open 


However this lead-alum formula is 
suitable only for close-woven fabrics in 
medium and heavy veights It con- 
tains no filler and consequently should 
not be applied to thin, lightweight, o1 


materials. Neither is it 
ground cloths, tents 


tops, oO! 


loosely woven 


practical for floors, 
with fairly flat 
which may lie 
soaked ground 

Paraffin wax dissolved in white gaso- 
line or turpentine will waterproof loose- 
weave and thin tenting fills 
the interstices of such fabrics. Turpen- 
tine is a better solvent than gasoline 
since it leaves the treated material less 


packing bags 


n contact with wate 


because it 
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stiff. However, use gasoline if possible 
in waterproofing food bags because its 
odor evaporates more quickly. A par- 
affin solution adds some weight to the 
article and makes it more inflammable. 
It is not advised for shelters that must 
be placed close to wood fires, because 
sparks lighting on the cloth will burn 
through and may set it ablaze. 

If you buy factory solutions, you'll 
need about 1 gal. for each 100 sq. ft. of 
surface. A gallon of the paraffin mixture 
will also cover 100 sq. ft. of cloth. A 
5x 7-ft. cruiser tent contains about 140 
sq. ft., including floor; a 7x9-ft. wall 
model about 215 sq. ft., not including 
floor. 

Because the tent in this case is dipped, 
not painted, you must prepare a large} 
amount of the lead-alum mixture. One 
way to estimate the quantity needed is 
to put the tent in a tub and pour in 
water, 1 gal. at a time, until the article 


is covered. An equal amount of lead 
alum solution will be required. If you 
don't want to wait for treatment until 


the water-soaked tent dries (which is 
necessary), figure on 6 gal. of lead and 
i1lum for a 7x9-ft. wall tent, or about 
1 gal. for a small hiking shelte: 

Don't apply the lead-alum 
tents previously waterproofed with any 
dope containing wax. It succeeds only 
on new cloth or that treated in the 
past with the same chemicals. However, 
the paraffin formula can be used on 
tents treated with any waterproofing 
process, including lead and alum 

An advantage in using factory 
tures is the fact that you can get 


process to 


mix 
them 


in standard tent colors, so you may dye 
ind waterproof 


any faded streatced 


ve Camping »Wooderafi 
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shelter in one operation. If you x 


your own solution and want to renew 
the tent’s appearance, dye the shelter 
first. Since waterproofed cloth takes 


dye poorly, soak the tent in naphtha 
to dissolve the wax remaining in it. To 
dye articles as large as tents 
considerable skill and a big boiling t 
For these reasons, campers are advised 
to use tinted factory dopes when <« 
restoration is desired. 

Two tubs or pails are needed to 
pare the lead-and-alum mixture. In one 
mix ™% lb. of alum to each gallon of 
water; in the other, the same pro 
tions of sugar of lead and wate! If 


% 


requ es 


alum is lumpy, pulverize it first.) Let 
both solutions stand a couple of hi 
to settle, then pour the lead into the 
alum. Allow 8 hours more for preci} 


tion, pour off the clear liquid into a fresh 
container, dip tent in this, and w 
thoroughly with hands _ until 
thread is saturated. Let soak overnigh' 
In the morning, hang tent up to d 
When making a paraffin solution 


every 


i lb. of wax to each gallon of turpe: 
tine or gasoline. Put the solvent i: n 
open pail and set this in a tub 

filled with hot water. Caution: Work 
outdoors, never in the house. Shave wax 
fine, melt carefully over a low flam«s nd 
stir into the warmed solvent. Apply 

mixture, while warm, to the tent h 


1 paintbrush. Change water in tt 
necessary to keepthe dope warm enough 


to flow smoothly. 


Clean all fabrics well before wat 
proofing them. Brush off mud and 
and remove grease spots with a clear 
ing fluid. When painting a tent pp 


waterproofing to the outside of top and 
valls and to the underside of the fil 
If you find worn places or holes, } 


with canvas of equal weight, sewing 
patches to outside of walls and roof 
top of floor. Edges of both patch 
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hole should be hemmed under and 
sewed down tight. 

Some U.S.-surplus mountain-type 
tents, waterproofed with a vinyl resin, 


have given trouble by leaking. You can- 
not use regular sealing solutions on 
these tents. If their seams admit water 
through needle holes which didn’t close, 
geal them with rubber cement. 

Mildew stains on your tent probably 
mean it was packed damp after being 
used or was stored in a damp place. 
While a bad case of mildew undoubtedly 
weakens tent cloth, a light dose won’t 
do any great harm. There is no cure; 
any bleach strong enough to remove 
the stains will probably damage the tent, 
or at least impair its ability to shed 
water. You can cover over mildew 
with a tinted factory dope, but the best 
remedy is simple prevention. Never roll 
up a damp or wet tent and let it lay for 
any length of time. If you must break 
camp before the tent has dried, spread 
the shelter out in the sun at the earliest 
possible time. And renew the water- 
proofing frequently, because a_ well- 
sealed tent will not mildew as readily 
as one whose protective coat has worn 
thin. Cloth treated with lead and alum 
usually mildews more easily than if 
painted with a solution of paraffin. 

Examine your tent ropes. Replace 
frayed ones to prevent them from break- 
ing later in a windstorm. Also replace 
missing grommets (rope rings), reén- 
forcing them on the underside with a 
patch and whipping the ring all around 
with strong thread. Repair all breaks in 
window and door screens; a tiny open- 
ing can admit enough mosquitoes to 
make you sleep miserably. 

If your tent gave trouble with sweat- 
ing (condensation of moisture on inside 
of walls), the answer is to provide more 
ventilation. Back the door with mos- 
quitoproof net (if this hasn’t already 
been done) so that the door can be left 
completely open at night. Sometimes 
both ends of a wedge tent must be 
screened and partly opened then, or you 
may cut windows in side or rear walls. 

It isn’t difficult to cut in windows. If 
the shelter already contains one, use its 
construction as your pattern. If not, 
cut an opening 2 in. smaller than the 
desired size of the finished window, 
turn edges of cloth back, and sew in a 
lin. hem for necessary strength. If a 
new window sets close to the edge of a 
tent panel, sew lengths of tape on out- 
side of tent, running from each corner 
of the opening to the edge of the shelter. 
This prevents the panel from being 
weakened by the new opening. 

Back the ventilating windows on the 
inside with insectproof screening and 
cover them on the outside by an adjust- 
ible waterproof curtain that overlaps 
2in. on sides and bottom. Sew the cur- 
tain tight at the top and hold it up in 
fair weather by snap fasteners or end- 
less ropes running through grommets. 
Small ventilators can be protected by 
little awnings supported on two sticks. 
Add your windows before you water- 
proof the tent. However, if you reverse 
this order for some reason, be sure to 
close new seams with waterproofing. 

Proper storage of a tent prolongs its 
serviceable life. Never fold one in hard 
‘reases, but roll or bundle loosely and 
‘ay in a dry, cool place. Too much damp- 
hess causes mildew; too much heat may 
soften the waterproofing and turn it 
sticky. If the tent has a permanent 
floor, roll so the bottom surface of that 
portion is outside to protect the other 
surfaces, 

Mattress, Did your air mattress begin 
‘0 go soft nights last season? If so, 
patch the offending place and keep the 
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mattress inflated for a couple of weeks 
to make sure the repair will hold. You 
should take care of even a slow leak now 
because it will gradually grow worse. 
To detect very small leaks, pump the 
tick up twice as hard as when used for 
sleeping, and submerge it in a bathtub 
of water. You'll see bubbles emerging 
from places that need patching. You 
can repair bare rubber with pieces of 
inner-tube cold patch, but if the mat- 
tress has a cloth cover cemented to the 
rubber, you'd better get professional aid. 
Consult a tire-repair shop or, better 
still, the manufacturer of the pad. 

When an air mattress becomes porous 
with many tiny leaks, or when the rub- 
ber sides soften and stick together, its 
useful life is about over and you should 
replace it to avoid disappointment and 
discomfort in future camping. Correct 
storage prolongs the life of any rubber 
mattress. Never deflate and roll it. In- 
stead, put in enough air to hold top and 
bottom apart, and lay it in a cool place. 

If you have a mattress stuffed with 
cotton or kapok, air it in the sun, clean 
the outside with naphtha if soiled, and 
treat the underside with a waterproofing 
solution. However, don’t waterproof the 
top. Wool pads must be protected from 
moths as should wool blankets and down 
or feather robes. The best way is to 
spray with moth repellents. 

Sleeping bag. When particles of down 
leak through a sleeping bag or robe, the 
remedy is a new lining of featherproof 
ticking cloth. Don’t apply waterproofing 
dopes to stop this trouble; they make 
the bed airtight, and as cold and clam- 
my as a rubber boot. If the sleeping 
bag is laid directly on the ground in 
use, you may waterproof the bottom of 
the cover, but not the top. Matted down 
or feather insulation can be livened by 
exposure to the sun. 

Some U.S.-surplus bags have a strong 








odor from the gas used to sterilize them 
before they were placed on sale. This 
is unpleasant, but not harmful. Pro- 
longed airing will help. 

Cooking gear. The generator and air 
pump are the parts of a gasoline camp 
stove most likely to get out of order. | 
You can clean generators with a small | 
brush and the pick furnished with the | 
stove. If the tip sticks, heating will 
usually loosen it enough for removal. 
When the opening is cleaned, blow out 
loosened particles with air. Generators 
badly clogged should be replaced. 

Soften leather air-pump plungers with 
thin oil, and rubber plungers with a 
little glycerin. If the plunger is well 
worn or cracked, get a new one. Remove 
dirt and grease, which often collect 
under the burners to prevent the stove 
from catching fire when you _ cook. 
Empty the fuel tank and flush it clean 
with gasoline. Never leave fuel in the 
tank from one season to the next. 

Some of the things you can do for the 
camp cooking kit are: Remove accumu- 
lations of soot from the outside of pots 
and skillet with steel wool, straighten 
out dents or bangs, and replace lost or | 
broken handle bails, knobs, or lids. 
Sharpen axes and knives for use next 
summer and oil their sheaths well to 
guard the leather from mildew. If the 
ax handle is loose, tighten it with a steel 
wedge. Replace very loose handles, or 
those battered behind the head. 

Clothing. It is a good idea to check 
over camp clothing now and make} 
needed repairs. Linings of pants pockets 
may have holes worn by a metal object, 
such as a knife, matchbox, or compass. 
If any pocket shows wear, replace it 
with a new one to prevent the loss of 
useful equipment. Replace missing but- 
tons, tighten loose ones, sew rips and 
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Catalog 


104-PAGE 
GATEWAY CATALOG 


Bargains Galore— Fishing —Camp- 
ing — Hunting — Golf — Photo— 
Athletic Equipment, etc. 

@ Contains 6 months Coble Calendar 
@ Flies Illustrated in color 

@ Hints for Fishermen 


Gephart two-piece Tubular Steel Fly Rod. 
No. AM3072 Length 843’ __§ 





$1.35 Heddon “River Runt” Spook 
Casting Bait. Mfg. No. 9110 Series. 
No. A780 a 











$12.00 Horrocks-Ibbotson Governor Bam- 
boo Fly Rod. Three-piece with extra tip. 
Length 8%’. No. AM3012 $8.95 


$20.00 Horrocks-Ibbotson Cascade Bam- 
boo Fly Rod. PLASTIC IMPREGNATED. 
Three-piece. Extra tip. 

No. AM3007 Length 83g’ _...$14.95 


$8.40 Gephart One-Piece Solid Steel Cast- 
ing Rod. Offset Handle. 
No. AM3040 Length 4%‘ or 5’ ____..$7.19 


$2.50 Weber Single Action Fly Rod Reel. 
No. A4038 5 


$5.00 One-Piece Solid Steel Casting Rod. 
Offset Handle. Stainless Steel Guides. 
No. AM3093 Choice 5‘ or 43s’ $3.95 





$25.00 Heddon “‘Pal’’ Lifetime One- 
Piece Tubular Steel Casting Rod. Light 
Action. No. AM3039 Length 5‘.$22.25 











Bristol Hexagonal Telescopic Rod. Steel 
Guides. Length extended 7%‘. 
No, AMO0G8 ... ... onc cnccncuce sco 


Order any of the items above direct from 
this advertisement; specify by number, 
give quantity. Send check or money order 
for PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Catalog ready for mailing about Feb. 15. 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1321-C MAIN STREET 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 









wood or charcoal fires. BE THE PER- 
FECT HOST! With a Hancock Out- 
door Fireplace, your parties become 
occasions both charming and memorable. So simple to 
build, too, with the Hancock “skeleton” unit. Ovens and 
spits available. Send dime for 4-page Plan Sheet— 
“HOW TO BUILD YOUR OUTDOOR FIREPLACE”— 
with working drawings for a variety of designs. 


HANCOCK IRON WORKS 


28 W. PIKE ST. PONTIAC 14, MICH. 
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«.. that deliciously different taste of : 
food cooked outdoors over fragrant g. 


Ls 











SLEEPING BAGS 





Warm, water-repellent, weather-proofed. Down 
or Wool-filled sleeping bags in bright “‘woods and 
field color Lowest lactory prices Used by 
western timber cruisers, forest rangers, since 
i915. Free catalog lists 20 models, including twin 


Pair Model) bags, extra large bags for big men. 


Also Air Mattresses, Duffel Bags, Sleeping Robes, 
et Wool Bag is low is $15.89 Down and 
Feather Bays as low as $34.48. All merchan 
dise MONEY-BAC K GUARAN 

PEED to satisfy 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


















Falasks Sleeping Bag g Co. 

i 309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
i RUSH FREE Wiceping Bag 

r Bar; Th Catalpe t 

| Name Z a 

8 Address 
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For Outdoor Men 
PARATROOP 


HUNTING rele) iin 


Here are the famous rugged, comfort 
able, foot-protecting boots that Para 
troopers wore in the war now avail 
able in heavy-oiled waterproof elk finish 
Ideal for hunting, fishing, hiking or 
outside work 10° height, balanced 
construction, leather counter, filler, 
middlesole and hard box toe; steel 
shank, reinforcing instep tapes; wide 
toe and narrow heel, long wearing 
cubber outer tap and non-trip heel 


~~ 













on $10. 87 
y $ plus postage Sizes 
wiCE ) CHANGE WITHOUT wOTICE iB) 
Nol goveremes! wie ‘ - ) 


CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Senda pair @uParatroop Hunting Boots. 


~ | 

| Check Money Order for $10.87 is 

enclosed. | wit pay postage C.O.D. 

| SS ——— 

iddress otis a | 
e —— 

| Size and width of Shoe ___ OL-2 | 





Outdoorsmen 


Few outdoor magazines 
hold the interest of their 
readers as does FUR-FISH- 
GAME. It is truly a bible 


for outdoorsmen because of 





its professional ippeal in 
trapping. hunting and fish- 
ing as Well as for its excit- 
ing. authentic stories. For 
$1.00 (9 mo. subscription) 
you can buy yourself many 
long winter hours of pleasure 
accompanying these profes- 
Cover actual photo repro- sional hunters on their trips 
duced in natural color. in the North Woods. Send 


the coupon today 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 
Nine Issues ene (Save 80c) 
pe nny Le Fy year scription $1 ‘ Fill in your 


FUR-FISH.GAME, 


Temittance to 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


oupon { 


170 ® tong St.. 


Name 


Addres SS 


MECHANICS « - HOME STUDY 


Ste iy up your own skill with fatts & figures of your trade 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. -Pully illustrated. Kasy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Sef#i ho Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. ()C arpentry $6 « OAute $4¢ () Oil Burners $! 
OSheet Metal $1 e [ Welding 4 * () Refrigeration $4 
C) Plumbing $6 e 2 Masonry $6 ainting $2 e ( Radio $4 
Oklectricity $4* 2 Mathematics $2 e (Steam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4¢ (Blue print $2 e () Diese! $2 e F Drawing $2 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 
Publishers, 


AUDEL, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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| waterproof treatment with the paraffin 








| Vivors until the burned areas are brought 





thin spots. 
clothing a 


carefully patch 
give canvas 


and 
may 


holes, 


You 


with any 
Make wool 
by dipping 
of lanolin and 


solution used on tents, or 
standard factory tent dope. 
garments water-resistant 
them in a mixture of 2 oz. 
1 gal. of cleaner’s naphtha. After the 
garment is thoroughly soaked, wring it 
gently with the hands, pull it back into 
its original shape, and hang it up to 
dry. While drying, reverse its hanging 
position several times, putting the bot- 
tom at the top and the top at the bot- 
tom, so a surplus of dissolved lanolin 
won't collect along the lower edge. 
Outdoor footgear gives many months 
of service if properly maintained. The 
tops of good leather boots seldom wear 
out if kept softened with oil. Repair 
heels and soles before they’re too badly 
worn; the best time is when the outer 
layer worn off. Don’t wait until a 
hole goes clear through the sole. 
Straighten heels worn unevenly. Install 
new laces and put in shoe-trees or stuff | 
toes with paper to prevent leather from | 
creasing and eventually cracking. 
Miscellaneous. Waterproof packsacks, | 
clothing, and food bags with paraffin | 
mixtures as described earlier for tents. | 
As for the small muslin bags that hold | 
separate foods, rub them on the outside | 


is 





with a cake of paraffin. With a warm} 
flatiron, melt in the wax. 
If you use any dope, either factory or | 


on food | 
least a| 


home mixed, with a strong odor 
bags, air these articles for at 
month before using them. And oil the 
leather straps on your packing equip-| 
ment regularly to keep them soft and 
water-resistant._Maurice H. Decker. 





Maine’s Fish and Game 
Hardly Touched by Fires 


By GEORGE J. STOBIE, Commissioner, 
Maine Department of Inland Fisheries and Game 
PORTSMEN who plan to visit Maine 
next spring for fishing, or next fall 
for hunting, should not be deterred 
by old wives’ tales of tremendous fire 
damage in this largest Northeastern 
state last fall. Out of 16,750,000 acres of 
forest in Maine, only 250,000 acres suf- 
fered in the fires, and many of the sec- 


tions hit hardest were either seashore 
resorts or small towns in sections that 
were little hunted or fished except by 
local residents. 

Of the more than 5,000 small rivers 
and streams and 2,500 lakes and ponds, 
only a few lay within the fire areas. In 
York County—where wildlife was hard- 
est hit--anglers may have lost a dozen 
streams temporarily, and although not 


succumbed there may not be 
left to sustain the sur- 


many deer 
enough food 





back. Few sportsmen visit this county, 
however; and the Bar Harbor fire, 
entable as it was, occurred in a section 
where hunting was restricted. 

Comparatively small blazes in other 
parts of Maine did not get so far out of 
hand as to have any lasting effect on 
wildlife or fish, and deer can find plenty 
of food by moving out of these areas. 

In all, less than 1 percent of Maine's 
huge woodlands were swept by fires, so 
unless he goes out of his way the visit- 
ing sportsman will find that his fishing 
and hunting have not been affected. 

Meantime, Maine is mustering its re- 
sources to replenish all areas hit by the 
fires. Also, conservation directors and 
wildlife research experts from the New 
England states are meeting 
this winter to work out a 
over plan of action. 


feasible all- 


lam- | 


at Portland | 










MAINE HOUSE BLANKET 


Strictly all wool. Size 65” x 86”—weight 4 Ibs 
4 ozs., with finished edges. Color, Light Gra 
The blanket is especially adapted for cottages 

is the best all wool blanket we ever sold for tt 
price. Price $8.75 postpaid. Send for free samp! 


L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


Accurate Rifle Fire 
KILLS the Enemy 


Read how sharpshooting U. S. Infantrymen 
licked the Japs on Guadalcanal! An excit- 
ing, straight-shooting book by a NRA .3¢ 
caliber champion and veteran of Guadal- 
_ canal. Thrill-packed with rif- 
le shooting and sniping ad- 
oe’ ventures. Read this exciting, 
informative book .. . don't 
delay — order today! 


SHOTS FIRED IN ANGER 
BY Lt. Col. J. B. George $4.00 


T. G. SAMWORTH 
Small Arms Technical 
Publishing Company 


South Care 











Send 3¢ stamp 


for catalog. Plantersville 5, ling 


Send for Catalog 


Russell true Moccasins a 
hand sewed to your individua 
measure—for fishing. hunting 
vacationing. Write for catalog 
or see your dealer 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO 
928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis 








LOOK Pa 
for Rupture Help J 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, 
oe fitting. No h boos pads or 

rings. For men, women, and 

ildren. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write fo 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, ané 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


Brooks Company, Dept. 156-A, Marshall, 








Mich 





A SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE IN RELIEVING 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


“* EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 











OUTDOOR LIF3 














slog 











rove it 
Vrite for 
lan, 
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A Stove That Fits Into a Sportsman’s Pocket 


Ce tired of nursing a stubborn 
cookfire or assembling a compli- 


cated stove will be interested to learn of 
the portable unit pictured here. Although 
no pumping to build up pressure is 
required, 


a hot, concentrated, forced 











flame is produced. Spread evenly under 
pot or pan by a grid of Monel metal (a 
nickel-copper alloy), this provides steady 
heat and provides it in a hurry. 

For carrying—and this should be a 
boon to hikers—the stove folds to pocket 
size, as in the photo below. Ac- 
cording to the makers, not even 
salt water rusts it, and it will 
withstand hard usage. 

The tank holds 1% hours’ 
supply of gasoline. Cigarette- 
lighter fluid, or some similar 
fuel, could be used in a pinch. 











Dutch-oven Bread 


Try this recipe when you carry the 
very handy Dutch-type baking oven to 
camp: 

4 cups flour 3 tsp. baking powder 
6 tsp. salt % cup bacon fat 

Mix dry ingredients, add enough water 
to make a thick batter, then stir in the 
bacon fat. Grease inside of oven, pour 
in batter, and bake, generally for about 
25 minutes, until dough doesn’t stick to 
a splinter of wood. Enough for 4. 


Pancake Sirup 


1, tsp. cream of 
tartar 


1 lb. (2 cups) 
brown sugar 
1 cup water 


Mix together and boil gently for 10 
minutes in a covered pan. Result is 1 
pint of thick, tasty sirup that will not 
harden and go back to sugar. A pinch 
of salt can be added. I think it brings 
out the sweetness of sirups. 


Camp-roasted Meat 


Squirrels, a coon, a woodchuck, or 
fame birds can be roasted whole by this 
method, as,can the shoulders or hams 
of any big-game animal. 

The wood fire should be in front of a 
wall of logs or stones so the heat is re- 
flected outward. Suspend the meat with 





GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


a stout cord from either a tripod or a 
slanting pole. It should hang about 18 
in. in front of, and on a level with, the 
center of the fire. Keep the cord wet to 
prevent burning. Set a flat pan below 
the roast to catch drippings which will 
be used to baste it. Spin the meat oc- 
casionally so that the cord twists and 
then untwists to keep the food turning. 
Frequent basting is necessary to prevent 
a hard crust from forming. 

Salt and pepper the meat just before 
serving and make gravy with the drip- 
pings. 


Cranberry Sauce 


This sauce goes well with any kind of 
meat. Soak 1 cup dried cranberries in 
3 cups cold water for 3 hours. Then cook 
slowly until tender. Add 1 cup sugar, a 
pinch of salt, and simmer 10 minutes 
longer. Slow cooking is necessary to pre- 
vent burning. Serves 4. 


Hominy Grits 


This popular part of the traditional 
Southern breakfast should be tried by 
campers in all climes. An excellent sub- 
stitute for both potatoes and bread, it 
can be cooked in a double boiler or in 
a single pot over direct heat. 

When a double cooker is available, use 
1 cup grits, 4 cups water, and 1 tsp. salt. 
Using top container only, bring salted 
water to a boil and stir in the grits. 
Then cover, and cook 45 minutes over 


boiling water in the outside pot. Stir 
occasionally. 
To prepare over direct heat, use 1 


cup grits, 5 cups water, and 1 tsp. salt. 
Bring water to boil, stir in grits, cover, 


and cook slowly for 30 minutes. Stir 
every minute or two or the grits will 
stick. When done, serve like any hot 


breakfast food with sirup, gravy, cream, 
or milk. Or pour into a greased pan to 
cool, slice, and fry until brown on both 
sides. Enough for 4.—Don Richards. 
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“When Acid 
indigestion 


haunts me, 
| reach for 


my Tums!” 


Says BORIS KARLOFF 


Famous Hollywood Star of 
Many Movie Chillers 


“I can scare movie audiences,” says Boris, 
“but it takes Tums to pitt the chill on acid 
indigestion. So Tums*gre always in my 
pocket—ready to gite me almost instant 
relief, on the set or off!” 


® You never know when acid indi- 
gestion will strik¢. So for sweet relief, 
always carry Tums! Nothing swrer, 
nothing faster, nothing handter! Easy 
to take as candy mints. Tums not only 
neutralize excess acid almost instantly 
—Tums also coat the stomach with 
protective medication, so relief is more 
prolonged. Tums relieve gas, heartburn 
and that bloated feeling. And when 
acid upset won't let you sleep, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums. No soda 
in Tums—no raw, harsh alkali to irri- 
tate your delicate stomach. Never over- 
alkalize—always neutralize excess 
acidity with Tums—genuine Tums for 
the tummy! 


Widht and day, oF home a 
10¢ 
Handy Roll 


3-roll package, a 
quarter — everywhere 


FAMOUS QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


@ Listen to Tums’ “DATE WITH JUDY” 
NBC Network every Tuesday night 
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Grizzly Show-down | 


We had just got to our feet, when we 
spotted a movement in a band of timber 
on the opposite side of the draw. A 
second later we caught a glimpse of the 
big silvertip as he stalked down through 
either 


the trees toward his kill. Before 
of us got a chance to shoot, he disap- 
peared into the willows 

Tense, we trained our rifles on the 
carcass and waited A slow minute 
ticked by, and then I saw the grizzly ap 


narrow opening 


pear like a shadow in a 

between two willows. Only his head was 
in the clear, so I waited for him to ste] 
out farther. But just then I felt the 
breeze switch to the back of my neck 
and before either of us could press a 


trigger, the bear vanished back the way 
he had 


come 


Keyed up to a fine pitch, we strained 
our eyes to spot him as he climbed the 
opposite slope. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw Vermont swing his rifle and 
fire At the crash of the gun I gota 
fiying glimpse of the big bear as he 
jumped straight up into the air, went 
clean over backward, and rolled down 


into the coulee straight in our direction. 
“Watch it!” I snapped 

“He's coming our way!” 
“Let him come!” said Ver 


(Continued from page $1) 


long line of hair standing on end like 
a hedge along his back. He was broad- 
side and plainly on the verge of charg- 
ing, for the angry sound of his snorting 


and snapping of teeth rasped on our 
ears 
We held our fire, waiting for him to 


make his play. Shooting at him through 
brush was too risky, and we didn’t want 
to burn powder on anything but a clea 
target. He would be on top of us before 
we could chamber a fresh cartridge. 
For a couple of long moments the at 
mosphere literally reeked with the im- 
pending storm, and then he was out of 
sight, going at a run, before either of us 


could get in a shot. A second later we 
heard barbed wire scream, as he tore 


through a four-wire fence a few yards 
up the slope. 

“Holy smoke, that was close!” Ver- 
mont breathed. “It don’t look like we're 
going to get anywhere working together. 
Let's split up. Suppose I head for that 
opening on top of the butte and try to 
head him off?” 

“O.K.,” I answered. 
track of him and haze 


THE LITTLE GUIDE 


“Tl try and keep 
him out to you.” 


that I 
The 


and 


became aware 
of the bear. 
mighty dark 
grave. That patch 


brush jungle, I 
had lost all track 
woods were getting 
were as silent-as a 
of wilderness was getting awful lone 
some! I began to long for wide-op« 
spaces and congenial company. 

Was he gone, or was he laying for me? 
The hair prickled along the back of my 
neck as I realized the spot I had walked 
into. If I moved I might run smack int 
him, with all the elements of surpris« 
and close quarters in his favor. The tree 
were all saplings and too small to climb 
so my only choice was to sit tight, unt 
he moved and gave himself away, o1 
was sure he had gone. I froze in my 
tracks with my ears tuned to catch th 
slightest sound. 

After what seemed a year, but w 
actually only a couple of minutes, I suc 
denly heard him cough about forty yards 
up the slope. It took me only a moment 
to decide he was coming my way. Th: 
chips were down. Quickly I pussyfooted 
a couple of steps ahead and made my 








mont, as he slammed home a og 
fresh cartridge. | 

Where he had been silent 
before, the grizzly was_.now 
making as much noise as a 
truck. We heard 
ing and water 
the little creek in the bottom 
of the draw. Then the bear 
appeared, heading away again 
at a run up the other 
We both took quick shots at 
him as he went, but our bul 
lets struck intervening trees 
Then he was gone. 

“Where do you figure you 
hit him?” I asked, as we both 
reloaded our guns to capacity. 

“IT think I socked him 
square through the middle, 
but too far back,” Vermont 
answered. “All I could see was 
a patch of hide through the 
top of a willow, and I took a 
chance.” 

It was getting close to dark, 
and if we were going to finish 
him, we would have to press 
him hard. Neither of us 
wanted to lose him, for even 
a cattle-killing grizzly dé 
serves a better end than to 


trees crack- 
splashing in 


side 





du Treanlls 





stand between two poplars, where 
could see a few yards up the slope 
between the saplings and 
clumps of saskatoon berry 
brush. 
} The tops of the saskatoons 
were jerking, and I could 
dimly see the bear outlined 


through the leaves. The wind 
was in my face, and it was : 
comfort to know he would 
have to locate me by sight 

If I live to be 100, I'll neve 
forget the picture of that 
huge bruiser coming at me 
downhill, trampling the brush. 
He looked as big as a house 
and as impossible to stop as a 
landslide. His angry coughing 
and snorting mingled with 
vicious snapping of teeth 
made the most hair-raising 
combination of sounds I have 
ever heard. I had to grit my 
teeth to keep from blazing 
away at him, for he was still 


heavily screened by twigs 
and it takes very little to 
vaporize a .257 bullet. 

The range _ shortened t 


twelve yards before I saw his 
head in the clear. He must 
have spotted me at the sam« 
time, for he jerked up his 
head just before I slammed a 
shot into him. Down he went 
thrashing and snarling. Each 








die slowly of a gut wound. A 

wounded grizzly is dynamite, and a 
wounded grizzly in heavy brush is dyna- 
mite with a short fuse burning. We both 
realized the risk we were running, but 
we had plenty of confidence in our rifles 
and previous experienge to back them 
up; so we headed into the timber after 
him. 

It was easy to follow his tracks, for 
his long claws tore the ground at every 
bound. We eased along mighty careful 
and quiet, with eyes and ears straining 
for the slightest sign of him, for we had 
no intention of being taken by surprise 
if we could help it. We had only gone 
a little way, when suddenly we caught 
sight of him only about thirty-five feet 
away behind a screen of bushes. 

He had been lying down, and it was 
his movement to get up that we spotted. 
All we could see of him in the clear was 
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“For Pete’s sake be careful!” were 
Vermont's parting words as he walked 
away. 

Actually my part of the strategy 
didn’t look too hard right then. The 
grizzly was going straight uphill through 
the timber and brush, making enough 
noise for ten bears. He smashed dead 
logs under foot, coughed, snorted, and 
snapped his teeth like a_ steel trap. 
Obviously his temper was anything but 
sweet. By keeping a discreet fifty yards 
behind and traveling as quietly as pos- 
sible, I hoped to keep contact until we 
reached the more open woods above. 
Then I planned to crowd him and either 
get in a finishing shot or haze him out 
to Vermont. 

For a while everything went as 
planned, but about the time I* reached 
the outer rim of a heavy band of berry- 


kick rolled him closer down 
the slope—and I’m frank to say that I 
never shot so fast in my life. 

Those who say a bolt 
‘scope sight slow a man down, have 
never been properly inspired. My rifle 
flamed steadily like a blowtorch, with 
just enough break between the flashes 
to catch him in the sight. Making n 
attempt to see the cross hairs, I just 
centered his silvery face in the ring of 
the field and fired. 

Then the woods were quiet again. H 
was down and dead. My heart drummed 
in my ears, and I got the worst case of 
the shakes known to the history of the 
Rockies. I just rattled all over. A 
moment later, I yelled an answer t 
Vermont's anxious hail. 

When he arrived at the kill a minute 
or two later, we rolled the grizzly ove! 
and straightened him out. He was a big 
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A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


the Here dt scope 


Coin operated telescopes have developed a 
tremendous source of profits. A sure and 
steady income at Scenic Spots, Beaches, 
Airports, Resorts, Hotel Verandas and ev- 
erywhere people gather. 

New developments perfected in World 
War II have been embodied in the Terrestri- 
alscope making it an unsurpassed instru- 
ment for education and entertainment. It 
operates three minutes for a dime. Patrons 
stand in line to use it. 


EARNS UP TO $400.00 A MONTH 


WEIGHT: 250 lbs. @ HEIGHT: 5 ft. @ 
Finished in flashing chromium and lustrous 
black @ Rugged design for many years of 
trouble-free and efficient service @ Pays for 
itself in a few months @ Tremendous source 
of profit for years to come @ Entirely self- 
contained and easy to install @ Impervious 
to weather conditions. 


TOTAL COST $790.00 


Convenient terms of one-fourth down and 
1S equal monthly payments. 


EICHEL ELECTRONIC CORP. 


Bins ansville 8, Indaina 


Atee makers of Tr wl Bp one Coin operated tadion and televise 


n units — coin 
overated radio bits — coin operated timers tor washing mach roners, ete, 





/fan INVEATOR 


believes he has an invention, a search of the most 
pertinent prior U. S. Patents should be made and 
a report obtained relative to its patentability. 
Write for further particulars as to patent protec- 
tion and procedure and ‘Invention Record’’ form 
at once. No obligation, 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
204-B Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 





HOME > CABIN PLAN BOOK 







EXTERIORS WITH 
FLOOR PLANS 


Low Cost Cabins—Modern 
| Homes—Pre-Fabricated 

Houses—Fire Place Con- 
struction—Built-in Furni- 


87 Floor Plans sure. Row Boats. and 
39 Exteriors SEND $2.00 


WOODBECK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Winchester Place, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















HELP CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
41S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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old male weighing around 600 pounds 
with his long canine teeth broken off at 
the points. His ivory-white claws were 
five and a half inches long and a more 
impressive set I have never seen. But 
he was a good grizzly now and would 
kill no more cattle. 

Next morning in daylight we went 
over him carefully to check the effect of 
our bullets. Vermont’s first shot had hit 
him square through the middle, and the 
180-grain Core-Lokt bullet tore a two- 
inch exit hole on emerging. Of the four 
shots I took at the finish, three went 
through the head and the fourth cut out 
a section of spine at the top of the 
shoulders. One of them would have done 
the job, since it struck him under the 
left eye and smashed the skull. Those 
peppy little 100-grain handloads are 
poison if put in the right place, but they 
will not buck brush. 

Vermont and I congratulated our- 
selves on still being all in one piece, and 
we don’t plan on crowding our luck too 
often by following wounded grizzlies 
into the brush. 

As a friend said, “If you guys keep 
that-up, one of these days you are going 
into the brush and the bear will come out 
alone. Boy! Will he have a story!” 





How to Measure a 
River's Width and Depth 


ry too often sportsmen, not want- 
ing to walk the distance to the near- 
est bridge, will take a chance and cross 
some watercourse with which they’re 
not familiar. This is dangerous; even 
the most placid and innocent-looking 
rivers are deceiving. However, there is 
a simple way to estimate the depth, and 
another to determine the width, of a 
stream without the use of instruments. 

It is a recognized fact that light pro- 
ceeding from a river bed is refracted as 
it emerges from the water in such man- 
ner that the stream is actually one third 
deeper than it appears. If it seems to 
be 4% ft. in depth, it is actually 6 ft. It 
is probably this deception that causes 
some swimmers to get into deeper water 
than they meant to. As a result, many 
of them drown. 

To determine the width of a river or 
stream, simply use your hat! Stand at 
the edge of one bank and lower the hat 
brim until the edge just cuts the other 
bank as you look at it. Then place your 
fist under your chin to steady your head 
and keep it in exactly the same position. 
Turn slowly around until you face a 
stretch of level ground on your own 
side of the river. Notice where the edge 
of the brim appears to meet the ground 
on this side. Measure the distance be- 
tween that spot and the bank where 
you are standing, and it will give you 
the width of the river.—A. L. Titmas. 


Novel Way to Broil Bacon 


ERE’S a good way to broil bacon 
over an outdoor fire. First cut a 

smooth, round stick of green wood about 
the size of an ordinary broomstick. Us- 
ing a thumbtack, fasten one end of a 
slice of bacon to the stick and wrap it 
around the wood—bandage-fashion. 

Place the end of a second piece of 
bacon over the lower end of the first, 
fasten both with another thumbtack, 
and continue wrapping as before. Add 
two or three more strips and tack down 
the end of the last one. 

Now hold the stick over the coals and 
turn it slowly until the bacon is brown. 
—Fred Cornelius. 





\yse Your Camp 
Longer! 













Build your camp 
around the Heatilator 
Fireplace and enjoy camp life earlier 
in spring, later in fall and for winter 
week-ends. The Heatilator Fireplace 
actually circulates heat warms 
every corner of the room, and even 
adjoining rooms. 
WILL NOT SMOKE 

The Heatilator is a steel form around which 
the masonry for any style of fireplace is easily 
laid. It assures correct construction. Elimi- 
nates usual causes of smoking. Saves labor 
and materials. Adds but little to cost of fire- 
place. Ask your building material dealer. Or 
write for illustrated folder to 


Heatilator, Inc., 722 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse 6, N.Y. 


, HEATILATOR FIREPLACE 


ZEISS 


PRISM BINOCULARS 





BETTER FEATHER- 
THAN EVER weneat 
mites 6x30, 6x30 
AND 7150 
an WITH CENTER 
$ FOCUSSING 





The world’s most famous glasses, with features un- 
obtainable in any other make regardless of price, 
now cost LESS than other leading makes. 


Send for descriptive literature 


BROWNSCOPE CO.) nis. me te 





TINY RADIO! 


FITS IN YOUR HAND 
REALLY WORKSTOO!I 
Unbreakable RED Plas- 
ticCabinets. NoTUBES, 
BATTERIES on ELEC. 
TRIE ‘“*PLUG-INS"'t 
Ww orks on new '? atent- 
ed ‘Permacrystal’’ and 
Roto Tuner! EASY TO USE! 
SHOULD LAST FOR YEARS! 


GUARANTEED TO WORK 
nahi ppg FOR YOU on local radio pro- 
s! or send only $1.00 (bill mons 

ONLY $3. 99 ore de r or ~ ck) and p ay poste: an $2.9 
postag o delivery IMPLETE 

Postpaid ivany TO PLAY MARVELOUS CeTS 
BARGAIN PRICED! GET YOUR TINY RADIO NOW! 
Pakette Products Co., Dept. TOL-2, Kearney, Nebraska 























GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


@7he beet all-around bestia the wortd”” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two ghter Ley ob. - the 

average boot; easy to put on and take of 

to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, na: — 
acts as ankie 

ACCEPT NO iM PPA TIONS! Get the original yi 4 
Botte Sauv vane only by writing for measure bi 
and footwear Catalog 


Cony com PANY 
Dept.1 St. Peul, Minnesow 
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PAINT EVERY SEASON=—AND DO IT RIGHT; 
HERE’S ADVICE ON METHODS, MATERIALS 


EWCOMERS to the water wonder 
—and I don’t blame them—why 
boats are refinished every spring 
whereas a house is painted only 
once in several years. Is this just a 
habit among boat owners, they ask, or 
is it necessary? And why, they add, is 
it claimed that a marine-type paint or 
varnish must always be used? How can 
anything as small as the average boat 
require the time that most owners spend 
in getting it ready for a season? 
Luckily new owners usually have a 
season's use of a boat fresh from the 
builder before any of these questions 
really apply. By the following spring 
they’ve begun to realize how paint or 
varnish deteriorates with hard usage. 
They observe the effect of alternate wet- 
ting and drying. And they notice how 
salt, or various other water conditions, 
can cause discoloration. They learn, too, 


that refinishing their boat takes time 
far out of proportion to its size. 
Two experiences convinced me that 


upkeep is one thing that a boat owner 
can't beat. I got my boat out of storage 
rather late one year. The finish seemed 
to be in good condition, so I merely 
slapped a coat of copper paint on the 
bottom and shoved her in the water. 
When the hot sun got in its licks the 
paint appeared dried out and brittle. 
By fall the boat was pretty shabby, and 
finally a few early frosts completed the 
damage. As a result I had to remove 
the old finish that winter. 

Another year I decided to try cheaper 
finishes. I saved a little money on paint, 
but I lost in the end because my boat 
came through the season in poor shape. 

An important quality of marine paint, 
particularly white, is its ability to chalk 
slightly; that is, a small amount of paint 
“sheds” with each washing, taking much 
of the surface dirt with it. Chalking pre- 
vents paint from building up too thickly 
with successive coats, and thus reduces 
checking and blistering. 

Marine whites resist discoloration by 
marsh gases, or fumes arising from 
waters in other locations. Most marine 
grades also have the quality of elasticity 

the ability to come and go with the 
wood as it alternately swells and shrinks 
in wetting and drying. Ordinary paints 
don’t have this characteristic, nor do 
most of the newly developed lacquerlike 
finishes which usually fail badly on 
boats. 

As to color of hull paints—for the 
outside planking above the waterline 
you'll find black and white are sstill 
standard although now you can get all 
colors and most shades. White can al- 
ways be obtained in flat, semi-gloss, and 
full gloss. Colors usually come only in 
full gloss. 

Flat is sometimes used as a first coat, 
where several are required, because it 
hides the paint underneath it, dries 
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quickly, and provides a surface on which 
full gloss or enamel will not sag too 
readily. Used as a final coat, flat paint 
gives a rich, satiny finish, but soils 
easily and may chalk too much. 

Gloss, at the other extreme, has al- 
most the appearance of enamel but not 
its faults of building up thickly, being 
brittle, and scratching easily. It has 
better covering qualities than enamel, 
but should have a coat of flat or semi- 
gloss beneath it. 

Semi-gloss, which is the most popular, 
is between the two extremes and, to a 
great extent, has their advantages but 
not their disadvantages. As its name 
indicates, it dries to a dull gloss that 
does not accentuate surface defects as 
much as gloss or enamel, and it will 
chalk enough to help keep the surface 
clean. 

White, as a color, is said to be good 
for wood. To understand why, examine 
the topside seams of boats painted white 
and others painted a dark color. Note 
how the seams of 


the latter have 
opened up, and 
that the seams 
under the white 


paint have re- 
mained tight. The 
variation is due 
of course, to heat 
absorption which 
is greater in 
darker colors. 
Colors also are 
likely to blister 
when the coating 
of paint is thick. 

Deck paints are 


made to with- 
stand more wear 
than hull paints 


and, therefore, are 
better suited for 
use inside the 
boat. They can be 
used on wood, in- 
cluding plywood, 
and on canvas- 
covered surfaces. 
Color retention, 
elasticity, and not 
too much of a 
tendency to build 
up are important 
advantages of 
deck paints. 
You may have 
difficulty deciding 
which of the vari- 
ous types of bot- 
tom paints to 
choose for your 
boat. Much de- 
pends on whether 
the water in 
which the boat 
will be used is salt 





Boating 
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Gadetor? 


or fresh. Standard bottom paints are 
intended to protect the hull from marine 
borers or worms in salt water, and 
minimize barnacle and grass growths. 
They are an absolute necessity if your 
boat is to be left in salt water. Use red, 
not green—the two common colors—if 
conditions are bad. 

On a small boat which is frequently 
removed from the water, regular bottom 
paint tends to remain soft and rub off. 
In all such cases the best covering for 


salt-water use is a hard bottom finish 
such as bronze paint or racing com- 
position—although these are somewhat 


lacking in antifouling properties. If 
the boat will be in the water only 
when it’s being used, hull or deck paint 
will do—with scrubbings to keep the 
bottom clean. 

Worms are not a factor in fresh water 


and a special paint is not required. 
Scrub the hull occasionally to remove 
scum that collects on it. If the boat 


must be left in fresh water, apply copper 
paint to prevent scum from adhering 
When you're” considering 
grades or brands of varnish, price can 
be a reliable guide because varnishes 
with a Bakelite base are generally more 


several 


Select a good-quality paint, prepare the surface, and use a small! brush 
OUTDOOR LIFE 




















costly. This type is thick-bodied; it 
covers well, and it is so durable that, in 
the end, it may be cheaper than a lower- 
priced varnish. 

The literature of most paint manu- 
facturers lists other finishes and prep- 
arations. These include boot-topping or 
waterline striping paint (for use when 
a ribbon of different color will separate 
bottom and topside paint) also various 
kinds of fillers, seam compounds, and 
cements. The compounds and composi- 
tions remain semiplastic, while the ce- 
ments are apt to dry up as they harden. 
Favor the former for seams that are 
wide open; the latter if only small fill- 
ings are required. Otherwise rely on 
putty. Don’t use common putty; get 
white-lead putty, or mix common putty 
with white-lead paste. 

Once you've found out from experi- 
ence that a certain make of paint stands 
up well, continue using it year after 
year. This is particularly important with 
modern finishes as each brand seems to 
have a different degree of elasticity. 

Try to do the painting in a sheltered 
place. You won't have to rush to beat 
a shower, and rain or dew won't catch 
the paint before it sets. 

Most boats come out of winter storage 
covered with dust. Worse still, there 
may be an oily scum over the wood and 
even the best paint won’t adhere to it. 
To remove the film, scrub the _ boat 
thoroughly with a very strong soap- 
powder solution and rinse it with clear 
water. This will clean the old paint 
and dull it enough to hold the new 
finish. 

After you’ve washed the boat and it 
dries, go over it with sandpaper and 
inspect all surfaces. Sand bare spots, 
removing any fuzzy wood, and blend the 
edges. Cut away blisters—don’t paint 
over them—and sand the edges. 

Also check the fillings over screws or 
nails. Dig out any loose fillings and re- 
pack the depression, leaving the spots a 
trifle high to allow for contraction of 
the filler, and the sanding which must 
be done after it sets. 

Putty and some fillers require a paint 
base. Others adhere to bare wood. A 
good rule is: When in doubt, paint first. 

If the old finish is in really bad condi- 
tion complete removal is the only prac- 
tical remedy. Use a blowtorch to remove 
the old paint if it’s very thick; use paint 
remover if it’s thin or the surface is 
plywood, canvas covered, or varnished. 

In covering bare wood the first, or 
priming, coat is very important because 
it must provide a surface to which the 
inishing coats will adhere. If the bare 
surface is plywood use aluminum paint 
or a plywood sealer. Otherwise, with 
modern finishes particularly, use as a 
primer the same paint, well thinned, 
that you will use in the final coats. 

Don’t try to cover a varnished surface 
with paint—remove the varnish first. 

Metal boats require special paint. The 
manufacturer of the boat may be able 
to supply the paint used originally, or 
Suggest a suitable brand. A _ special 
primer is required for touching up bare 
spots. Regular bottom paint is not suit- 
ible for metal hulls, but most paint 
lealers can supply the proper grade. In 
working on a galvanized surface, don't 
scrape or sand away the coating. 

Avoid using too many colors by keep- 
Ing your paint scheme simple When 
he color must be cut into another on 
1 vertical surface apply coats working 
downward. If boot-topping or a band 
of color is to be applied, put it on after 
the topsides are painted. Cut its upper 
edge in sharply, and feather out the 
lower edge. Then apply the bottom 
paint and cut in over it. The sequence 
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They're so light, so tough, so stretchable you'll 
find miles and miles of real fishing comfort. The 
inside strap harness prevents sagging . . . sponge 
cushion insoles make walking a pleasure .. . in- 
sulates against heat and cold, too. Tough, cleated 
outsole guards against slipping on wet rocks. Ad- 
justable top can be cut for shorter leg length. Here’s 
a real buy in fishing comfort. 
Ask for B. F. Goodrich 
Litentufs! 


FISHING BOOTS BY 
B.F Goodrich 






Footwear Division, Watertown, Mass. 


FISH IN “STAR” COMFORT 
For real fishing pleasure, get a 

light weight Star Metal Boat—always 

dry, ready to go. No upkeep. Air 
chambers for safety. Two convenient 
live-boxes. Level-riding and steady 


with motor or oars. Finer quality at 
lower prices. Write for folder 








SPEED—COMFORT—ECONOMY 


No ere will you find a boat that will give you more 
for sur boating dollar Wagemaker ‘‘Wolverine’’ 
Boa et the pace for performance and reliability 
it price you can afford Many Moided Plywoods in 
1 14’-16 ength n De Luxe and Super De Luxe 
Models Also popul Round Bottom Strip Boats 
Over 60 model a boat for ever purpose Free lit 
erature Why not attend International Sports 
Travel and Boat Show Chicago 
February 27 thru March 7, 1048 
The only show approved by the 
Outboard Boating Club of America 


} WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
STAR METAL BOAT CO.. GOSHEN. INDIANA Dept. 21 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Unbreakable! 


Drop it! Bang it! Flyreel won't break.* 
Flexible Tenite and Monel construction. 
Prevents tangles. Dries and preserves line. 
Holds 40 yds. HDH fly line. Wt. 3 oz., the 
lightest full-sized fly reel on the market. 
Money can't buy a finer fly reel, yet Flyreel 
sells for only $4.00. 

See your dealer or send us cash, check 
or money order for immediate delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back! 


LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
4818 Independence Ave., Dept. OL28 
Kansas City 1, Mo. 


* Of course you can break it with a hammer, 
but not in fishing. 





‘PRACTICALLY PUNCTURE-PROOF 


STAINLESS 


STEEL BOAT 


STAR LEADS with Stainless 
Steel! It’s rustproof, durable, and 
tough. LIGHT! STRONG! Easy to 
handle! Smoother riding for oars 
or ovtboard, with Spray Rails 
stamped in hull! Plastifoam flota- 
tion chambers for safety. 
Write for Folder and Dealer's Name 


“BUILT FOR ROUGH USE 











KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 


490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich 
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is reversed, of course, if the boat is 

turned on its gunwales for painting. 
Never apply a coat of paint while the 

one beneath it is still green. To produce 


a smooth and lasting finish the first 
coat must dry to a point where it can 


be sanded lightly. 
Since varnish deteriorates much more 


quickly than paint, it’s advisable to 
apply an extra coat of varnish in mid- 
summer. The time spent doing it may 


prevent deterioration to the point where 


the entire finish must be removed. 
Get the best brushes and care for 
them properly. Small ones are usually 


preferable for boat work, particularly 


for applying modern finishes. 
No paint was ever impaired by too 
much stirring. Stir it occasionally while 


using it—-particularly copper paints and 
modern paints in certain colors which 
turn out differently according to whether 
not they were stirred during 
cation. Strain all paint except that from 
a just-opened can. 

In painting, work from right 
assuming you're right-handed 
in the strokes. If the paint doesn’t set 
too quickly, brush it across seams o1 
grain first, and finish off with strokes 
following the grain. On a vertical sur- 
face guard against sags where paint 
applied too thickly tends to run 
in a thick line. 

The suggestions I've given 
might be called a “priming coat” 
of a subject about which 
can and have been written. Some in- 
formative booklets are distributed free 
by paint manufacturers, and the advice 
contained in them applies to almost any 
good marine finish. If you couple such 
information with my suggestions and 
put what you've learned into practice 
you can turn out your boat as smartly 
as any yard. The chances are, thai 
you'll find the work interesting. I have 


Oo! 


to 


left 


to blend 


above 
on the 
books 


too, 


always believed that next to actually 
using a boat, an owner’s greatest pleas 
ure comes from working on it.—J. A. 
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be DATS for 
| Bo Home Assembly 


KAYAKS, ROWBOATS, DINGHIES 
INBOARDS, OUTBOARDS, RUNABOUTS 
Cut-To-Fit for Quick Assembl! 
Everything Complete plus I 

No Expe 
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SEND 25° POSTAGE (COIN) TODAY 
TOR 3 MONEY SAVING ILLUS. CATALOG 
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st SAROS 
ROWBOATS 


V-23 CRUISER 


Length 23 Ft 
Beam 7 Ft., 10 In 
Draft 144 In 
Sleeps Iwo Do ———— 


or With Cabin. AQUAMOBILE V-18 


Designed for 
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Fast VEE Bottom H 
KAYAK BOAT CO., 701E. WHITTIER ST., NEW YORK 59, N. Y 
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Enjoy more speed 
smoother performance, greater carry 


ing capacity by equipping your motor 
with the Michigan propeller recon 
mended for your particular motor and 
type of boat used. Write for t 
board catalog containing recomme 

dation chart for ali motors, old and 


new. 
INBOARD: Our “AQUA-MASTER” is mile 
faster; smoother than conventional propette 


Investigate. 





The SPEEDY STITCHER 
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Price Pishans prepaic i $1 


LYMAN BRADFORD CO. 











Box # 300 KINGSTON, MA 
é n | 
P WEF / r Fine reen ré¢ | 
4 ae irt and grit. $1 at § 
J ry a and Ma 7? vrite 
he 1 ey 0-2 
5 ip BOWEN MFG. co., Villa Park, tll 
. r) i | ‘ fl 
OUK , 
| | Fur raising is profitable, fascinating out 
| door work. Small capital required to stort 
| Reise mink, fox 
and other animals. Send ! for lo 
meneaine ond cateleaue telling how 
| Magazine also has trapping dep 
by Raymond Thor j 
section. Established 1923. Writ 
588 Mt. Pleasont Re 
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back pressure that is created. It can 
steal the power of an inboard or out- 
board motor. Although it’s difficult to 
detect, it is usually traced to an ex- 
haust system too deeply submerged. 

There’s an easy way to determine 
whether the bury of your motor is cor- 
rect by finding the cavitation point of 
your installation. To do this, place a 
strip of wood atop the transom so that 
the motor is raised 1 in. Test the boat 
under normal running conditions with 
the load it will usually carry. If there's 
no indication of cavitation, particularly 
on moderate turns, add a strip to raise 
the transom *% in. and try the boat 
again. Continue adding % in. strips until 
cavitation is evident. 

Then lower the motor % in. by re- 
moving one of the strips. Test the motor 
again and if it performs at maximum 
efficiency—which it should—build up 
the transom permanently to that height. 

There should be an appreciable im- 
provement in starting, fuel consumption, 
and actual operation. The boat should 
also handle better when making sharp 
turns in rough water because the pro- 
peller will lose a little of its hold and 
relieve the boat of some of the side 
leverage the motor exerts against the 
stern.—J. A. E. 





The Oar That Came Back 


ATE-SPRING RAINS had flooded the 

rivers, but Rudy Prohaska, Red Pel- 
ham, and I nevertheless decided to go 
to Vaughn’s Bay, a backwater of the 
Sangamon River, lying between Havana 
and Beardstown, IIll., to spend a week- 
end fishing. 

We arrived at our camping ground 
about dusk. From across the bay there 
came the ominous sound of rushing 
water, but we commented on the fact 
that wherever there is swift water there 
usually are crappies. 

With our boat we put out a few set- 
lines, then headed in the direction of 
the rushing sound. By this time it was 
almost dark, and for light we only had 
one carbide lamp. I was rowing, and as 


the sound of the water became much 
louder I felt the grip of a strong cur- 
rent. Suddenly, without warning, the 
boat was swept through a narrow open- 
ing into a raging torrent, filled with 
floating logs and débris. We were out on 
the Sangamon which, because of its 
underwater currents, is one of the most 
treacherous rivers in the state. 

I could swim. Rudy couldn't. As to 
Red, I didn’t know. In the dim light of 
the lantern I saw that Rudy’s face was 
as white as a sheet, and Red was in 
similar case. Each of us had the same 
thought: “What if we should be upset?” 

Across the entrance to the bay there 
stretched a single telephone line about 
5 ft. above the water. If we could reach 
it, perhaps the three of us could 
ourselves across the swift 


calmer water and safety. But the cur- 


rent was too strong to bring the boat 
to it. 
Then came the almost unbelievable 


part of the adventure. The oars were 
equipped with pins that fitted into the 
locks. I was pulling on the oars with all 
my strength to keep the boat from being 
carried downstream when one of them 
slipped out of its lock. The current 
snatched it from my hand, and there we 
were helpless, with only one oar. 

Almost paralyzed with fright, we 
watched the oar as it went downstream 
with the current. But when about 
10 ft. astern the oar, as though guided 
by an unseen hand, suddenly was caught 
by a current that carried it right back 
alongside the lock from which it had 
slipped. I reached down, grabbed it, and 
started to pull for the nearest bank. 

Progress head-on to the current was 
impossible, but by working the boat 
diagonally to it we reached the willows 
and shrubs lining the bank, and which 
now stood in the flood water. 

Pulling ourselves along by grabbing 
the brush, eventually we reached the 
opening into the bay, and, once we were 
through it, continued thus to move the 
boat along the bay shore until we were 
out of the clutches of the outgoing tor- 
rent. We had lost any desire to fish that 
night.— William J. Gabriel. 





Answers to 


Two and Four-cycle Outboards 


Question: Why are most outboard motors of 

the two-cycle type? Are they more practical 
than four-cycle models?—Harry E. Tunnicliff, 
Idaho 


Answer: The two-cycle principle in any 
engine gives more power in relation to weight 
and size than four-cycle types. Construction of 
the former in regard to lubrication systems, 
for example, is simplified. 

Most modern inboard engines are of the four- 


cycle type. They are practical because they 
fer greater fuel economy than two-cycle in- 
boards, start easier, and don't require oil in the 


gasoline for main lubrication. 


f 


These features, 
course, are also claimed for four-cycle out- 
boards by the few firms which manufacture 
them.—J. A. E. 


Rubber Raft for Duck Hunting 


Question: I’ve been considering use of a two- 

man rubber life raft—Army surplus—for duck 
hunting in Nebraska, and trout fishing in small 
Colorado lakes. I realize the raft would be 
lificult to handle in the water, but it would 
be light and compact. Would it be satisfactory 
and durable enough for such service?—James 
R. Critchfield, Nebr. 


Answer: Frankly, the raft you describe usu- 
ally worth only what you pay for it—and 
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outing Fans 


the price is low. Possibly you'd find one handy 
if it doesn’t have to be moved around on the | 
water too much, and would serve as a float 
rather than a boat. Better try one before you 
buy. Most of the surplus-type rafts were 
designed for single-inflation emergency use. 
Frequent inflating, deflating, and repacking 
might speed deterioration which, fortunately, 
should be apparent before the raft becomes 
unsafe. 

The fabric of sport-model rafts made by some 
rubber companies is treated to 
service, and the craft is 
handling and transporting. If a raft meets your 
requirements for fishing and hunting, perhaps 
a model designed for such use, rather than the 
surplus type, would be a better investment.— 


J. A.E. 


insure longer 
designed for easy 


Painting Canvas-covered Boat 


Question: How shall I go about painting the 


canvas covering I’ve just put on my boat? 
Which paint is best?—Gilbert Casto, W. Va. 
Answer: There are several different ways to 


prepare laid canvas for painting and finishing, 
and most of them work out satisfactorily. A 
glossy surface can be built up by wetting the 
canvas before painting it. Dampen the canvas 
with water, but don't get it glistening wet. 
Then cover it with very thick marine-grade hull 
paint which is usually thick enough as it comes 





pull | 
current to} 





from the can. While the paint is wet, rub it 














GOVERNMENT 


SURPLUS 


BOTTOM PRICES -BUY NOW! 





NAVY DECK JACKET -a 


Rugged. comfortable Navy 
jacket. Made of tough wa- 
ter repellent cotton poplin, 
lined with alpaca pile. 
Zipper front with button- 
flapped alpaca collar. Sizes 


36 to 42. Priced |3 $1295 


original gov't cost 


Actual $10 value U. S$. Air Force 

GENUINE CALFSKIN GLOVES 
Smart, wool-lined gloves 
made for the famous F-2 
and F-3 electric flying suits! 
Gauntlet style cuffs have ad- 
justable snaps for snug-fit- 


ting protection against 
wind or cold. Elasticized 
Wrists assure greater 


warmth. Excellent for 
sportsmen, motorists, out- 
door work« rs. All sizes.$4.95 
Regulation A-2 

AIR FORCE JACKET 

Actual value $35.00 
Trim, U.S. Air Force 
Jacket oftop grain selected 
cowhides, specially tanned 
and treated. Will wear a 
lifetime with simple care. 
Lined throughout; covered 
zipper; snap-fastened 
pocket flaps and collar 


points. Sizes 36 to $1995 
ows) 


Peg 





With Movton 
Collar $24.95 


Navy Blue WOOL SWEATER 
A good-looking sweater for 
every keep-warm purpose, 
Official Navy blue, with 
snug crew neck, 100% wool. 
Sizes 32 to 46. 


NAVY RAINSUIT 


Protects from wind, rain, 
leet and spray. 2-piece type, 
with roomy flap pockets, lace- 
front jacket, draw strings at 


hood and bottom $4.95 





Official B-15 BOMBER JACKETS 
In smartest Air Corps style, 





this alpaca lined Bomber 
Jacket made of jungle-cloth 

wind and water-repellent, 
toucher than any other fab- 
ric you've ever seen. Zip- 
pered with a mouton lamb 
collar, wool elastic bottom 
and cuffs, buttoned pockets. 
Sizes 34 to 46 $14.95 


DON'T MISS THESE SUPER-VALUES! 
U. S. Army Lensatic Compass. Durable, ac- 
curate. Luminous markings, jeweled float- 
ing dial, hinged sight vane, powerful lens. 


$7 value $2.45 
Official Army Flashlight TL-122. Throws 
powerful beam. Reg. right angle, fixed 
focus, 2-cell. Clip for carrying on belt. 

$2.50 value --$1.50 
Air Force type Sun Glasses. Gold-plated 
eye protectors deluxe. Ground lenses. Each 
pair optically correct. U. S. Gov't. ap- 
proved, $10 valu $3.95 


Bayonet Hunting Knife. Every camper needs 
one. 6” blade of government formula cut- 
lery steel. Complete with strong plastic 


sheath. $8 value $3.95 


Jungle Hammock. Perfect for porch or 
camping out. Genuine nylon, with canopy, 
all-around mosquito netting, full length 


zipper. U. S. Gov't. cost $40...... $4.99 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
REAL BARGAIN BUYS op: 


je 5° 


‘a 


GUARANTEED SERVICEABLE 


CHICAGO OUTLET, INC. Depr. 02 


1618 W. Chicago Ave. * Chicago 22 


Illinois 





TACK-L-TYERS 


FLY TYING a 4 


Larger, more 


Kits for 


omplete 
streamers 

dr ind. bass 

nymphs bugs 

Kits 
vise, 20 hooks, in 
Natu 
ral color chart on 
world 
value 1 world o 
fun in ever 


include 


structions 


box. A 


lie 
$3.00 | 


ete 
$4.30 
nage 


; $6.30 


I’ t \ t ollection | 


I fi 1 $6.30 


FLY TYING VISES 


ft 4 


a 


- . 
) ' 
5 4 a 
Famous TACK.-L-TYERS vises incorporate all the desir- 


able features required for professional or amateur. 
Sturdy, easy to use 


Mod. R 
$1.00 


Ask your favorite dealer today 
Or order direct if he cannot supply. 


Dept. 602 
Evanston, 





CALL TO ADVENTURE 


You’re a wilderness ranger in your 
Old Town Canoe. Paddle to hidden 
pools and cast your line where the big 
Trust to your Old Town 
Canoe to get you there — and _ back. 
Birchbark-light, yet wiry-strong. Per- 
fectly balanced. Built to last. 

FREE CATALOG «shows all kinds of canoes for 


paddling, for sailing, for outboards. Also sail- 
boats, outboard beats, dinghies, rowbeoats. 
Send for it today, Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 472 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, 


ones Tise. 


/ PIONEER 
METAL 


A 504 TS, 

. - ti ; 
Time 

America’s outstanding values in 


DEPENDABLE! 


tested for 37 years— 
galvanized iron and 
steel Row and Outboard Motor Boats! Also new 
stainless steel and molded plywood boats! Many 
models to choose from! Rounded V-Bow! Endorsed by 
eading summer camps and resorts! Send post card 
for Free Catalog 
PIONEER MFG. CO., 122 Middlebury, Ind. 
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Install Supports 


to Stiffen an Aging Hull 





= v4 } 
GLUE THREE, 
LAYERS OF % 
WATER-PROOF 
PLYWOOD 
TOGETHER 
WITH 
RESIN 





Support” } 


| uprRicut 
2" PLYWOOD 





NEW 7 
FASTENINGS 
HERE 


TOP AND 
BOTTOM PIECES 
Y2" PLYWOOD 
OR OAK 





AY 
a“ aie 





OST boats develop slight play be 

tween the parts of their construc- 

tion as the wood swells and 
shrinks with use. If this condition con- 
tinues, severe leaking will result 

One of the best ways to restore much 
of the craft’s original rigidity is to tie 
in the sides by using the seats as cross 
strength members, reenforcing the hold 
of their ends by means of carefully 
fitted and properly fastened end knees. 
A well-secured upright support under 
each seat will also help considerably in 
stiffening a hull. 

If the seat is in bad shape, fit a 
one, keeping it a bit short rather than 
too long. After making that the 
strips holding the seat are well secured, 
place it in position and draw the sides 
of the boat in with long clamps across 
the gunwales or with a rope twitch 
tightened tourniquet-fashion, with a 
stick—-about the hull. Then fasten the 
seat with three or four screws, avoiding 
the old holes. Better still, if you can 
vet at the underside of the seat, use 
brass stove bolts instead. 

If the original has to b> left in 
place, remove the old fastenings, pull 
the sides together with clamps, and drive 
screws or bolts in new locations. Before 
attempting this, if the boat already has 
seat knees it is a good idea to remove 
them. However, if these are lacking 
or if they are in poor shape—-make card- 


new 


sure 


seat 


into the canvas with wooden blocks. It will dry 
to give a hard prime surface. Work it perfectly 
smooth with sandpaper, being careful not to 
cut the canvas. Then apply two or three thin 
coats with, perhaps, a final one of canoe enamel 
if you want a high-gloss finish. Personally I 
prefer a semi-gloss marine paint. 

Another method is to dissolve 
benzine to make a paste or filler 
applied in several coats to build up a 
that is finally sanded smooth for painting. Or 
marine canvas cement can be thinned with 
equal parts of common alcohol and used as a 
one-coat filler. Ordinary paint works out well, 
but the canvas will soak up a lot of it before 
the weave fills.—/J. A. E. 


putty in 
which is 
surtace 


Construction Methods 


Question: I am building a large flat-bottomed 
boat for my 22-horsepower outboard. What kind 


board patterns for new ones while k 
ing the sides pulléd snugly in 

Next, cut the knees from water} 
plywood. If “,-in. stuff isn’t avail 
glue and clamp three thicknesses « 
or *s-in. plywood together and 
shape it roughly to the pattern, ma 
it a little larger. Later, the 
has set, shape to fit exactly, note} 
each knee to fit the gunwale as sl! 
in the drawing 

Fasten in accordance with your | 
construction, but preferably throug! 
members into the knees, driving 
head screws through the planking 
the upright of the knee and, if pos 
from the underside of the seat int: 
base of the knee. Better still, 
bolts through both knee and seat 
washers and nuts underneath. The 
of the knee which is notched unde 
gunwale should be fastened with a 
heavy screw. 

The upright 
is more easily 
bottom slotted 


Saw 


when 


use 


the 
top 


support unde! 
made, but its 
parts should be scr‘ 
fastened to the underside of the 
and to the keelson. The upright 
should be made a crowding fit and 

by fastenings. 

With everything secured, remove 
clamps or rope holding the sides. Rais 
the boat by one of its gunwales 
you'll find that it has been stiffened 
terially.—J. A. E. 


»f nails should I use for the 1%-in. pine 
Is a furniture clamp 
planks? What would be the best 
the cedar sides?——E. Lamoureux 


practical to tighter 
treatme 
Quebec 
Answer: If your cedar sides have 
»ther hardwood liners, use galvanized boat 
of the square-cut type with dull chisel 
ind heavy rounded or oval heads. Bore 
holes which the nails fit tightly and pun 
nailheads beneath the surface. If the line 
ft wood, use galvanized screws. In either 
get half the fastenings at each end 
plank into the liner, and half int 
Before securing the planking, place a 
fabric soak 


white lead 


bottom 
side 
of flannelette or similar soft 
marine glue or heavy 

side and attached 


liquid 
along the 
It is usually unsatisfactory to clamp or 
the bottom boards. Unless the wood 
seasoned, and thus likely to shrink, thers 
the possibility of buckling. Seasoned pi 


liner 


OUTDOOR 








All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 





} strong and durable. Many color combinations 
~ on 
Re Rowboats 
VA yy Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
V prices. 
Ee 
Outboard 
Boats 
J THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS. 
Vy KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
sé *7on your 
Take-Along” °".x° 
LKither of these new Thompson Models... 
TA-237 — for Outboards up to 3 H.P. 
A fr TA-240— for Outboards up to 9 H.P. 


Also Boat Carrier for attaching quickly to top of car. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (169) 


Two Large Factortes—W rite to Etther Place 
218 Ann St. 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


Please state the kind of boat you are interested in 





Save Money 








, THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD BOATS 
At e} " ™ ™ . 
PRE-CUT a ATS FOR HOME 
rprool eA‘ cele)?) ASSEMBLY 
Lila ble 
ol ‘ 
W nd 
laking 
e glu 
tching SAVE ABOUT HALF 
show! Two popular models in kit form for easy assembly. Every- 
thing furnished but paint ind varn Ser V-bottom, 
Sturdy frames A-1 1% marine plywood panels. Can be 
boat carried atop car. Easy ro ng or paddling. Speedy with 
outboard motor. Safe, handy, handsome 
xh hul SEA MATE: Length, 12 ft.; beam amidships, 441% im: 
> ad Weight, 115 Ib 30 m.p.h. with 10 h motor. SEA CAP. 
& fla TAIN: Length, 14 ft.; beam amidship 54 in Weight, 
iz int 210 Ibs. Takes up to 33 h.p. motor. High freeboard gives 
seaworthine in rougt water 
yssible Fee! the pride of bu , ng your own Acme, and save 
ito the half of cost. Prices iberal guarantee. Write today. 
i" ACME BOAT CO. sacncasict™ 
it witl MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
1e part 
ler th Shoot CROSMAN SuperFe//s 
. short The BETTER Ammunition for ALL FOR 
and 22 caliber Ait P tols ar meen ER 
1e seat ACCURACY 
yp ind 
screw- 
1e seat At your iadianaaaaina direct 
t itself OSMAN ARMS CO. HENRIETTA ST., R 
id held . ———— 
yve the 
Raise 
PSs, and 
ed N Beaconlite illumi- 
d, $5.95; Stream- 
$3.95. At your 
dealer's. Write for il- 
lustrated literature 
ne floor 
ten fi 
ment 
ec. 
Makes old guns like new 
o Will not injure steel 


No 


Ntw mETHOD 


heating 
Restores the 


neces 
finish 


sary 
on 


oat nali> 
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el poin GUN bl WER guns in ten minutes for 
tore lea Send for circular 

nch the “ae ante J “‘What Gunamiths Say’’ 
remem? New Method Gun Bluing Ce. 
liners are Box 0-14, New Method Bidg. 
ther case Bradford, Pa. 
1 of the 

into the 
ce a strip 
soaked 
pad paint 

or wedge 
d is un 
here ij be them down, saws them op, 

‘ Thousands in use, stiff heavy blade, built to last a lifetime, 

| pine ty clatch control, uses power take-off of any t acter Low price. 


TTAWA MFG. CO., 2-766 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 


OR LIF FEBRUARY, 


crowded only hand tight. In 
thoroughly seasoned 
you could a 
Very wide boards will 
narrower of, say, 
it’s to get a 
wood and can 
when wet 

a very thir 


| cedar should be 
fact, when these are 


| 
woods 
| some builders leave seams 
| 
i 
| 
| 


The Coast-to-Coast Sensation 


push 
| hack saw blade through 
invariably buckle while 
| 8 in. will not. Usually 
tight bottom if you know your 
estimate much it will swell 

To paint the cedar sides apply 
priming of the paint being used, reducing | 
it linseed, turpentine, according t 
directions on the container. Semigloss is prefer 
able enamel. The priming should be 
applied after smoothing and sanding, of 
but before filling over the of fastenings 
A number of rather thin finishing coats is better 
than thicker ones.—J. A. E 
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No Finish to Protect Rubber 
I’m 


motor 


Question: 
| outboard 


going to attach a 5 horsepower 

to my Navy-surplus life raft 
| which is made of natural rubber Is there 
paint that will protect the rubber from oil th 
|} may spill on it?—J. Paul Mansfield, Calif 


at 
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will 
an inflatable 
either 


I've 
finish 


Answer: 


paint 


it tor 


natural 


success 
prevent the 
or raft from 
from effects of 
sunlight. Those tell 

of the preparations developed for 

did more harm In my 
all can do raft 
oil and 
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rubber of 
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me 
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about 
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Know me 
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you yur tree 
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possible, 
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Treating Open Seams 
THE HEART 
OF YOUR REEL 


hauled my flat-bott 
the planking 


bottom 


Question: After I 
rowboat the 
the seams n 
% in. Should I calk the 
boat back into service, 


»—Roy K. Behnke 
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and the opene¢ 


seams before 
soak 


or first the 


Wis 


ing 


Answer: Although much depends 1 the 
will prob 
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ably 
soak 
ther 
that 
leave 


se ms 
swell calk 
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wouldn’ much you 


tight the seams re 


the wood and 
rrect 
id 
sponge 
that 
lew 
Then 


taper 


may 
could do to c¢ 
hallow 
Bale it out, 
side any 
let dry 
the hot 
ng careful t 
localized. If 


the 


water ar 
about 

mark 
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| the it 
and 


Pull 


on the in 
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boat and tor a 
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ELIMINATES 
FLY-WHEEL ACTION 
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nY 


QUICKER TAKE-AWAY OF 
THE LURE—NO DRAG! 


INSTANT STOP WHEN LURE 
STRIKES—NO BACK-LASH! 


liquid 
eam with a 
drive 

Finally, paint 


flush 


a small iron to pwn 


the 


seam 


forc ec 
| ing 
sition.- 


it 
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with com} 


action’ 


keep 
Get a Langley! 


fly-wheel 
spoiling your casts 


Mak« pertect 


line 


iway 


‘ Don'c let 
Spray Rails on Car-top Boat 


My canvas-covered car-top boat i 
has a 44-in. beam, and weighs 95 lb 
carried farther forward than 
struction I horse 
it. Would spray 
water and reduce 


—R. H. Peterson, Ill 


Question: 
| 12 ft. long, 
| The width 
average 
| power 


casts every time—drop 


your in spots as far as 100 tcet 


1s 
canoe con use a 2 


outboard with rails 


stability in rough 


possibility of tipping 


| crease its 


Why this amazing difference? Because 
the 4 


the “heart” of your cast is the spin- 


Biting Most reels 
suited 
the effect of 
since they'd widen the 
the rails on each side 
correctly placed and 
wise they'll 
When the 
its average k 
should 
sweep 


ning spool in your reel, 


fly 


spray rails better 
craft. They might hav 
increasing stability of your bo 
beam by the thickness of 
However, they must be 
properly installed. Other 


Usually 
fairly fast 


ire 


to a ve have wheel action”! 


at 


They're slow- 
to-start and slow-to-stop spinning. 
Vhis causes (1) casting drag and (2) 


back-lash 
The 


sational 


fly 


create resistance 

has 
spray 
They 
below 
be 


the 


the boat 
of the 
water 
to well 
line should 
thirds of 
near the 
yours, the 
thick. The 
the 
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ends 
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line 
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two 
sweep 
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motor mounted 
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be 
up 
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Langley Streamlite with the sen- 


after Nt 
int/-Inertia Spool eliminates 


the 
rails just 
should 


the 


above 


na] 


fair ction 


in 
the bow 
along the after 
boat, with its greatest 

For a boat the 
shouldn’t be more than 14% in 
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FEB. 15 


OPEN 
TO EVERYONE 


OAILY AWARDS DERBY TROPHIES 


FLORIDA’S 
Greatest Fishing Event 
ESTABLISHED 1935 
NOW ON! WINTER CONTEST 
TROPHIES FOR 26 VARIETIES 
ATLANTIC OR FRESH WATER FISH 
o 


FOR FREE FISHING GUIDE 
WRITE 


WEST PALA BEACH 
FISHING CLUB 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


ALASKA! 
HUNT KODIAK BEAR 


(World’s Largest Bear) 


Make your 
Reservations 
NOW for a 
SPRING OR 
FALL HUNT 
in 1948 for 
these 
Bears. Wire or 
Air Mail Your 
Request to— 


KODIAK GUIDES 
Kodiak, Box C-3 





Alaska 








HUNT IN THE ALBERTA ROCKIES 


Big Horn Sheep—Goat—Grizzly—Elk 
Moose—Deer—Black Bear 
By Pack and Saddle Horses ak 
ALSO SUMMER TRIPS —_ 
Write Licensed Guide and Outfitter 
TAN JAMESON 
Clearwater Ranch Ricinus, Alberta, Canada 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 
P. A. PARSONS 


DDITIES. Last November William 
H. Witmer, living near Millers- 
burg, Pa., while plowing a field 
with a tractor-drawn plow, was 
followed by a cock pheasant. A day 
later, when Witmer was disc-harrowing 
the field, the same pheasant repeatedly 


attacked the discs of the harrow. When 
the farmer alighted to drive the bird 
away so it wouldn’t be injured, it at- 


tacked him, flew at his hands, was cap- 
tured momentarily but broke away... 
A black bass with two mouths was 
caught in Storr’s Lake, Rock County, 
Wis., but though a study of its scales 
showed its age to be 9 years, the fish 
weighed only 1 lb. 14 oz... A brown 
black bear was seen a number of times 
late last year near Delaware, Mich. The 
fur is described as tan-colored, long, and 
silky. A brown bear is uncommon east 
of the Mississippi, common in the West. 

More oddities. A Red Jersey pig 
weighing 60 lb. and swimming in the 
ocean 5 miles from shore was sighted by 
Clyde E. Willis, a fisherman of Merri- 
man, N.C., last fall. Willis got the pig 
into his boat and took it back to land 
... Persistent moocher. Wallace Beden, 
Lansing, Mich., was hunting near Eck- 
erman, that state, last season. Got his 


limit of partridges within 5 minutes the 


first morning. Hung birds on a pole 
outside his tent; next morning found 
that a bear had eaten them. Put slab 


of bacon on table, went into tent to get 
a knife, returned to find the bear had 
devoured that meat, too. Went fishing 
to get something for breakfast. Caught 
a 6-lb. pike. Laid it on table to clean, 
and the same bear made off with it! 

Michigan turned up some more queer 
ones in recent hunting season. A 
Brighton hunter had a woodcock fly 
straight at him out of a thicket, batted 
bird down with his gun. Also, a hunter 
from Keweenaw encountered a female 
bear with two cubs, peppered her with 
his shotgun. She chased him into a 
tree. When he climbed it, she shook 
him out of it, then chased him to 
another. Just then he was rescued by 
his companions. Then there was the 
farmer living near Owosso who lost a 
wallet containing $120 while hunting 
pheasants in 1946. Went out hunting 
over same ground in 1947 season. His 
dog found wallet, brought it to him, 
money still there. 

Big-game brevities. According to U.S 
Fish and Wildlife Service figures, one 
third of the country’s big game and 70 


percent of that in 11 Western states is 


on the national forests ... The 1,000 
hunters who had permits to go into 
Idaho’s Selway primitive area last sea- 
son took out 560 elk, a hunting success 
of 56 percent. 

Birds. Mallard drake banded in Erie 
marsh of Michigan Oct. 29, 1936, was 
shot in November, 1946. Was more than 
10 years old, remarkable age for present- 


day ducks. Of those banded at Mill 
Lake, that state, more than half of 
returned bands came in the same year 


. Bluewing teal, banded at Munuscong 
Bay, Mich., lost life and band at St. 
Pierre, French island off Newfoundland 
coast, 1,300 miles east, 8 years later... 
Each autumn blue geese stop off in Iowa 
in increasing numbers, lured by grain 
scattered by mechanical corn pickers. 
This is a new development. Formerly 
they visited state in spring, passed it 
up in fall. The 1947 fall flight was 
heaviest in history. 

Miscellaneous matters. California con- 
tinues to lead in placing heavy foot on 
game-law violators. Judge C.A. More- 
house, Grass Valley, Calif., stated that 
ignoring fishand game laws is an offense 
against the people of the state, not just 
against the Division of Fish and Game. 
He plastered $500 fines on three men 
convicted of killing three doe deer, 
shooting at night, hunting in closed 
season, and also sentenced each to 180 
days in the clink. Sportsmen, comparing 
these penalties with picayunish $10 to 
$25 fines in other states for like offenses, 
will not wonder that poaching in such 
lax states continues to increase. Remem- 
ber “Wildlife Fights a Crime Wave” in 
OuTpoor Lire? . Maine has total forest 
area of 16,750,000 acres. George J. Stobie, 
Inland Fisheries and Game _Commis- 
sioner, states that only 150,000 acres were 
devastated by last fall’s destructive for- 
est fires—good news for fishermen and 
hunters ... There were 11,068,717 fishing 
licenses issued in the 48 states in fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1946, latest avail- 
able figures. In 1932 there were 4,858,- 
058! 

Fabulous Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, 
last year yielded 279 rainbow trout 


which were entered in the fishing derby 
there. The fish weighed a total of 6,185 
lb., an average of about 22 lb. each 
Creel census on Santa Paula Creek, Ven- 
tura County, Calif., shows intensity of 
fishing pressure. Catchable—and marked 
trout numbering 2,000 were planted in 
stream before May 1 last year. On open- 
ing day 46 percent of those trout were 
caught. In next 14 days an additional 
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CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontar.o 
Located on Beautiful Onaping Lake 
Reservations are now being accepted for early fall 
hunting combined with late trophy fishing. Our 
Lake Trout are both large and plentiful—black bear 
in abundance. Brown Trout and Great Northern Pike 
and Walleyes offer a variety of sport. Muskie and 

Black Bass waters nearby. Speckled Trout. 
Moose, Deer, Grouse, Ducks, and small game. 
Easy to Reach by Train, Plane, or Automobile, 
yet situated Deep in Ontario’s North Woods. 
B MITH, Mer. - P. J. HOLSTEIN 
‘eneping Comp o ae _ 115 W. Frankfort St. 
Benny, Ont., Can. ~=—. = Columbus, Ohio 














Temiskaming, Quebec 
A Sportsman's Camp in the rig ogy Bush 


Located in the Upper Ottawa River Valley 
Excellent fishing. Speckled Trout, Lake- 
trout, Northern Pike, Walleyes, Bass. 

Accommodations include large log lodge, din- 

ing lodge, log bungalows. Electricity and mod- 

ern equipment Delicious food Experienced 
staff Folder Early necessary. 

Weite or wire THOMAS G. LEVIS, proprietor 
ntil May 1: 181 Blythwood St., Toronto, Ontario 

TEMISKAMING (via North Bay, Ontario) QUEBEC 


HOMESITES 450 rem 


reservations 














n California’s ove s Garden Sy on scenic shores 
f beautiful Me ts Enjoy future iependianes with 

excellent soil, soft water, wonderf f hunting, boat 
t bathing. ete. Gre fruits, vegetable poultry. Perfect 
emperate climate Congenial ommunit Finest invest 
ent. Free literat 


Richard S. Otto, Dept. B, San Luis Obispo, California 


EDWARD’S ISLAND INN 


The Family Camp of The North 


Ideal Vacation Spot—A Paradise for shing, hunting 
or just relaxing. Ne furnished cabins on mainland 


or the island—good home cooked meals 





For a holiday you never forge write or wire for 
reservations to 


EDWARD A. SIMMS, PROP. 
Port Loring, 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Announcing the Opening of 


. a RIVER Leoes 


Ontario 





Located in one he f st hunting I i spots 
Splendid Tyee S t tr ut and S Head fishing 
Excelle 1 “ hooti sor Modern 
Camp of Peeled ¢ Americ nly. Early 
reservat Writ 


E. L. LARGE, ta Campbell River, B. C. 








HUNTERS 


Something better in a big-game hunt. New country 
in Scenic Northern 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Boating and fishing, Tuchodi Lakes. Reliable guides, 
good food and comfort. To and from hunting ground 
by air. Write or wire 


Bert Sheffield Fort St. John, B. C., Canada 


WESTERN ALASKA GUIDES INC. 


P.O. NAKNEK, ALASKA 











® Catering to you sportsmen who want quality hunts 
vith qualit é ent by experienced Alaskans in 
the heart of A great brown bear and fishing 
ountr’ Shee; r Caribo Du Geese in 
ose rac is 

New 16 ft ibin cruis¢ Oo ‘ yn Tliamna Lake, 
Alaska's largest fe rgin strean Ne 1 place Stin 
on on float and sr er equipment standing by to 
assure you tl e t t you have been wanting 


Write enshy ey ieitoniadion and reservations 


ANA-NEE-CHEE LODGE 


Favel, Ontario, Canada 
Finest fishing at Favel, Delany and Big Pine 
Lakes. Trout, muskies, wall-eyes, bass, and 
great northern pike. Good accommodations. 
Camps also located on Delany Lake. Write for 
information 


K. Verney, Favel, Ontario, Canada 
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20 percent were creeled. Quick work. 

New York rarity. Late last year a 
timber wolf was shot by “Dutch” 
on his farm in town of Saranac in the 
Adirondack Mountains of New York 
State. Wolves were once exterminated 
in that state, but at least one other gen- 
uine timber wolf has been killed there 
in a recent year. 


Alaska Rainbow Stream 


HEN YOU CAN catch 5-pounders 

at nearly every cast, you have the 
realization of a fisherman's dream. We 
did just that on the Naknek River on 
the Alaska Peninsula, about 350 miles 
southwest of Anchorage, Alaska. 

The morning we arrived was cold and 
drizzly. Large chunks of ice floated 
down the river, for it was early in the 
season. Sitting on the cold wet sand, 
while waiting for our boat, we saw a 
flock of wild swans winging their way 
upriver in search of food. A small bunch 
of mallards zipped by. The _ wildfow] 
were coming north 

We dug through our duffel for more 
clothing, and put on all we had. Our 
dory was a 24-footer, equipped with a 
5-horsepower motor. We had an 8-mile 
current and a tide to buck. One man 
was stationed in the bow to watch for 
hidden bars. We had 10 miles to go 
The flats we passed were black with 
ducks and geese, and as we came upon 
them they thundered into flight. They 
were innumerable. 

Four hours later, after two sheared 
pins, we rounded a bend and saw in the 
distance the cabin we were headed fo 
The water now had become so shallow 
that further travel with the boat was 
impossible. We beached, picked up our 
duffel and tackle, and walked the re 
maining half mile to the cabin. Then we 
settled down to the business of getting 
some fish for supper. 

We had been warned that fly rods 
would take an awful beating, and that 
we'd be lucky to land any fish with such 
light tackle. However, being a fly-rod 
man, I wanted to be shown. I set up my 
light fly rod, 9 ft. long, and weighing 
1 oz., and tied on a 3X leader 

As I waded out into the icy water I 
noticed that Conyers, one of our party 
had beaten me to the river, and was 
shooting a small plug out into the swift 
current. Wading out to a small bar, I 
was tying on a gob of salmon eggs when 
I heard a yell, and looked up to see 
something silvery skittering 
water on its tail. Conyers was nursing a 
plenty The 


icross the 


burned ‘thumb, and saying 
fish was no longer on 
“What did you hook him on?” I asked 
as he waded ruefully to the bar 
I used the only red-headed plug that 
I brought, and he took it on the fourtl 


cast,” he answered “Now I'll have te 
figure on something else 
‘Try this red-and-white spoon,” I sus 


gested, digging one out of my box 
While he was 1 
worked upstream 


out ibout 50 o 


eadying his tackle, | 
about 50 yd., laving 
r 60 ft. of linge I would 
cast, then let the salmon eggs roll free 
until they were directly below me be 
fore starting to retrieve On the th 


cast the eggs stopped about halfway 
down There being no _ possibility of 
snags on the gravel bottom, I raised the 
rod and struclh The whole river seemed 


to explode as a mighty rainbow shot to 
the surface, and streaked downstream 
That fish was bound for the mouth o 
the river, and I couldn’t seem to stop 


him The leader broke, and that a 
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THIS YEAR 


Vacation in 
Scenic Splendor 





Salt Creek Falls in Central Cascade Mountains 


You'll Enjoy the Variety... 


tf Oregon 
Between the Pacific Ocean’s surf and 


cenic all-year playlands. 


mountain range snow are perfect 
back drops for every outdoor activity. 
Here are the Pacific Northwest's 


iumed Jakes, rivers and waterfalls. 
Scented forests of towering ever- 
greens. Open plateaus Colorful 
holiday 


Oregon Terri- 


canyons. Play in these 
land hi yeal 


torial Centennial year. 


Send coupon now 
for FREE Booklet. 


SEE ALL OF 
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BY TRAVELING SCENIC 
THIS TERRITORIAL CENTENNIAL YEAR 
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and tyros—well marked trails—numerous 
-tows—Dry clear mountain air, splendid snow 
conditions assure an ideal ski-vacation in Québec, 
where you will be welcomed with old fashion hes- 
pitality in modern inns and hotels. For help in 


> wa 
fam downhills, crosscountries—events for 






lanning your trip write Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
Bidgs., Québec City, Canada. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


Write the Provincial Publicity 
Parliament Bidgs., 
Québec City, for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportu- 


Bureau, 





nities in our province. 











DON’T WAIT! 


Reserve accommodation now &drive to 


PINE COVE 


ON FRENCH RIVER THIS SUMMER 
“NORTHERN ONTARIO’S NON- 









standing for its spacious units 
& modern facilities—Unique 

Edgewater Development—Su 
perbly planned for outdoor 
with Son & Daughter 





lovers Mr. & Mrs 


TOP comfort & quality food backing diversified 
recreational activity for your perfect vacation 
Rate only $35 weekly 


NOW OPERATING FOUR PLACE SEA- 
PLANE SERVICE TO UNFISHED LAKES: 
A DAILY FEATURE: don’t miss this: 


After April 15th: 
Pine Cove Camp, 
Noelville, P.O., 
Ontario— Canada. 


Winter Address: 
Gene Rioux, 
1849 Taylor Street, 
Hollywood — Florida. 





COMPARABLE CAMP” Out 


A CAMP noted for its congeniality ] 











TACKHOLE DOT 


The original Center Dot reticule by Lee is first with shoot- 
ers everywhere because it's BEST. Factory equipment now 
when specified in Lyman, _Kollmorgen, Stith, Fecker, Unerti, 
Litehert and the Texan. ‘‘Nuf sed!"’ Prompt installation in 
Alaskan, Texan, Noske $12.50; 32.5, 34, K2.5, K4. K6 and 
330-440 $8.00; target scopes $10. New scopes already 
equipped instant shipment; Alaskan $72.50, Texan $62.50, 
Bear Cub DeLuxe $65; J2.5 $30.50, K2.5 $45.50, K4 $53.00, 
K6 $56.50, J4, $35.50. Litehert attachments at list for 
above scopes. Weaver, Stith and Redfield mounts 
spotting scopes $74.50. Free illustrated folder and price 
list. 24-hour service. 


T. K. LEE 


_P. O. Box 2123 


Argus 





Birmingham 1, Alabama 





100% Nylon Braided Cond 


THE WONDER CORD 


3/16"—Breaking strength S50 ibs, Will not Wiidew 

or sot. A must for Campers, Hunters < ’ 

where a cord of great durab vility 4 

quired, Ideal for Tent BR 

Rope, Clothes Line and a thousand other pt urposes. 

au mateipte hanks connect 
75-ft. hank—$1.00 Postpaid— Sorry no C.0.D 





BEEBE CORDAGE COMPANY, Inc.. Cranford, N. J. 
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that. It was the first of several leaders 
to go the same way. 

I did land and release several “small” 
rainbows weighing 3 to 4 Ib., but the 
kind of fish I was after all had the same 
thought—to see how fast they could get 
to the mouth of the river. Wading back 
to the bar I saw that Conyers had 
hooked a nice fish that looked as though 
it might be brought to the net. 

“See if you can get below him and 
net him!” he called to me. 

“O.K., but I don’t think my net is big 
enough,” I replied. 

To work that fish close enough to net 
him was a 15-minute job, and the excite- 
ment almost shortened my life. Every 
time the rainbow felt the gravel under 
him in the shallow water, he would go 
up into the air and shake his head so 
hard that the spoon rattled like casta- 
nets. At last he had enough, and turned 
on his side. I slid the net under him, 
but it was too small. I had to slip my 
fingers through the gills. 

It was then just about dark, and by 
the time we had reached the bank there 
was so little light we had difficulty in 
finding the cabin. Conyers had started 
to dress his fish when I asked him to 
hold up, while I got my scales to weigh 
it. That rainbow weighed a neat 9 Ib. 
but was none too big when cooked and 
placed on the table. There were 6 per- 
sons to feed, and you'd have thought 
there were 60 if you'd seen how quickly 
it was eaten. 

Over coffee and cigarettes we com- 
pared notes, and found that all the 
heavy fish had been taken on casting 
tackle. There was one broken fly rod, 
and another with a bad bend in it. Plugs 
and spoons seemed to be what the fish 
had wanted, with a red-and-white at the 
head of the list. As long as a little paint 
was left on such a lure they'd hit at it. 
They struck so fiercely that teeth marks 
were left on the metal of the spoons. 

At daybreak the next morning, Con- 
yers, Baer, and myself were about a mile 
upriver. I had traded my fly rod for a 

\%-ft., 5-oz., split-bamboo casting rod, 
150 yd. of 10-lb.-test line, and a red-and- 
white spoon. We found a long bend in 


the river that had a lengthy shallow 
rifle, dropping suddenly into a big 
swirling pool. The sun sneaked over the 
hill. I was idly watching the sunrise, 
and reeling in at the same time, when 
three fish struck at once. If you can 
imagine three fish, the smallest about 
6 lb., and the largest about 10 Ib., all 


rushing at your lure at the same time, 
you can realize my excitement. 

During the next 6 hours we hooked 
and released about 60 fish. Not one 
would weigh under 4 Ib., and the largest 
was a fat 14-pounder that I kept to 
bring back to the folks at home. They 
all were true rainbow trout, square- 
tailed, and of brilliant color. All fought 
on the top of the water, jumping and 
cartwheeling all over the place. 

At last we decided we'd had enough, 
picked up our two fish apiece, and 
trudged back to the cabin. The fish were 
so heavy that several times during that 
walk we were glad to ease them to the 
ground and take a rest. 

That fishing trip was the one occasion 
when I have been stiff and sore from 
fighting fish—R. G. McNary. 


Florida East Coast Fishing 


ROM Daytona Beach southward for 
possibly 200 miles there is some of the 
best salt-water fishing in Florida. You 
can begin at the Halifax River, which 


gives a great variety of sport. At Mos- 
quito Inlet, between Daytona and New 
Smyrna, it is an unusual day when you 
can’t get a nice string of some kind of 
game fish at any time of the year. 

In August and September not only the 
Inlet mouth but a considerable stretch 
of the river is great for sea bass, as are 
the sloughs on the ocean side. The bait 
usually is cut mullet. Most of the river 
fishing is done on the sand bars or on 
the outside, just beyond the breakers, 
using boats, while the sea fishing is done 
from the beach. It isn’t uncommon to 
catch sea bass weighing 50 lb. or more. 

There is one trick of sea-bass fishing 
that should be learned. When the fish 
first takes the bait, he will run for as 
much as 50 yd., carrying the bait as a 
dog runs with a bone. Then he will stop. 
After a while he will run again, and that 
is when you set the hook. If you try to 
hook him before that second run you'll 
lose him. When hooked, the bass will 
give you all you can handle until he is 
in the boat or on the beach. At times 
they will strike as often as you put out 


the bait. Personally I like the last 3 
hours of the incoming tide. 

Many persons catch some nice ones 
from the bridges. Angling for panfish 


with shrimp gives fine sport here. It is 
not unusual for one fisherman to catch 
a couple of hundred in half a day. They 
really are quick little’ fish. It is com- 
monly said that to catch these whiting, 
sheepsheads, and the like you must set 
the hook before they strike. The “crack- 
er” way is to wrap the line around a 
forefinger and fish right off the side. 
Then you can feel the strike and set the 
hook more quickly. 

Some of the deep holes in the river, 
and around a few of the bridges, are 
great grouper hangouts. Cut bait is gen- 
erally used for these, and they 
times run large. At times, also, you get 
into a run of lively mackerel which give 
nice fishing 


Turtle Mound, below New Smyrna, is | 


a fine salt-water trout locality. When 
they are hitting there is no finer sport. 
It is one of the best of the table fish. 


Usually they are caught by casting, and 
on a variety of baits. When they are on 
the feed, catches of 4 or 5 dozen are 
common. 

Somewhere between New Smyrna and 
Titusville the Halifax changes its name 
to Indian. A more beautiful river can’t 
be found. It varies from 3 to perhaps 20 
miles wide. Every inch of it gives some 
kind of good fishing at some time of the 
year. On the flats it may be flounders; 
on the bars, sea bass; in the deep holes, 
maybe groupers and mackerel—but 
there always are fish to be had. 

Trolling is quite a sport on the lower 
Indian River. It is done from a motor- 
boat, either inboard or outboard, at very 
low speed. This is a lazy, carefree way 
to fish. The lures are varied—anything 
from large bucktails with a spinner to 
wooden plugs. 

The next-best place is at Cape Canav- 
eral, off Cocoa, with one of the most 
noted jewfish grounds. There is a sunken 
ship about 12 miles offshore, and big 
jewfish are always there. At times they 
run up to 1,200 lb. That’s a lot of fish to 
have on a line. Some years ago an an- 
gler caught one near Daytona, and tied 
it to the beach pier. When the fish made 
a lunge you could feel the pier vibrate 

The Banana River, running out of 
Indian River between Cocoa and Cocoa 
Seach, is really wonderful. The land 
between the river and Cocoa, known as 
Merritt Island, used to be one of the 
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worst places for mosquitoes I’ve ever 
seen, But during the war, the Navy had 
a base on Banana River, and measures 
they took have helped a lot. The Indian 
River down there also gives fine sport. 
You can get exceptional sea-food dinners 
at some of the many roadside cafés 
along the river. 

Off Melbourne is another choice spot. 
It is down there that southern Florida 
really begins, Offshore you will at times 
run into a school of the great kingfish, 
and see the tarpon play. The Gulf 
Stream there is only 40 miles out. At 
Sebastian is a very narrow inlet with 
good fishing on the jetties at the inlet 
and up and down the river from there. 
Some variety always seems willing to 
hit there. 

For all the fishing possible, drive to 
Daytona Beach, put your car in a garage, 
and get a guide who really knows the 
section. You could spend a month or 
two fishing the coast down as far as 
Vero Beach. You can do it with a 16-ft. 
rowboat and a kicker. Take your camp- 
ing equipment and stay wherever the 
notion strikes you, or you can stop at 
some of the best hotels along the East 
Coast. In the near future I’m going to 
take a small houseboat I have on the 
St. Johns River and make that very 
trip.—W. C. Hartline. 


Guaymas Sea Fishing 


FINE RUN of sailfish off Guaymas, 

Mexico, in the Gulf of California, is 
usually reported in the fall. These sail- 
fish are of the Pacific variety, and run 
considerably larger than those of the 
Atlantic. 

From December on through March 
white sea bass, locally known as totuava, 
give fine sport. They are highly prized 
by visiting sport fishermen, their weights 
|running from 50 to‘100 lb., with an oc- 
|casional specimen going up to 150 Ib. 
Also to be had in those waters are gulf 
sea trout, red snapper, rock bass, Span- 
ish mackerel, spotted rock bass, and 
yellowtail. Sportsmen seeking even 
greater thrills go after giant ray with 
the harpoon. 

Mrs. Eldred Tanner, manager of the 
Hotel Playa de Cortes at Guaymas, 
writes that a favorite sport is goggle 
fishing. “We have masks, flippers, and 
spears,” she says, “and it’s really fun to 
poke about and spear your own fish.” 
There are herring, pargos, mullet, roost- 
erfish, porpoise, and other fish that 
come in near shore, and give the spear- 
man many chances to test his skill. 

An adequate number of fishing boats, 
| with expert boatmen, is available for 
sport fishermen.—F’.. C. Tredway. 





7 Bay State Trout River 


: | | HE WESTFIELD RIVER in western 
) Massachusetts is a worthy trout stream, 
with the Boston & Albany R.R. parallel- 
ing much of its course. Fishing the river 
at Chester you'll find rainbows and 
| browns, while at Russell the middle 
| branch of the river has brookies. The 
| Water is cold and clear, but can be 
| waded almost its entire course. 
When the water is high and dark, try 
& worm and gold-spinner combination. 
Later on in the season dry and wet flies 
of bright patterns work well. A silver- 
tinsel bucktail or streamer is good for 
an occasional lunker, especially in the 
west branch. The Westfield is like most 
Massachusetts rivers in that it is at its 
best 15 to 20 days after the opening of 
the season.—Charles S. Booth. 
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Fishing Close to Galveston 


URF, deep-sea, bay, and bayou fishing 

all are to be found around Galveston, 
Tex., and are followed throughout the 
year, the type of fishing being dependent 
upon the season. The city’s location on 
an island is most advantageous for this 
sport. 

During the spring and summer 
months most of the fishing is surf, off- 


shore, or deep sea. Surf fishermen using | 
cut bait, shrimp, plugs, and spoens have | 
30 miles of beach along which they can | 


look for spotted weakfish, channel bass, 
drums, whiting, tarpon, and Spanish 


mackerel. Mackerel, king mackerel, tar- | 
pon, and an occasional sailfish are the | 


objective of those fishing from private 
or charter boats offshore. 
When weather permits, deep-sea trips 


are made daily to Heald Bank, located | 
in the Gulf of Mexico some 42 miles | 


from Galveston. Red 
groupers, bonito, 
make up most of the catches. 


such trips may be chartered at the Gal- 


snappers, 


ling, | 
and king mackerel | 
Boats for | 


veston Yacht Basin, or at the 19th Street | 


Pier. 


Half-day charter trips can be made | 
to the ends of the jetties protecting the | 


ship channel. 
abundant there during the spring and 
summer, while channel bass, weakfish, 


Mackerel and tarpon are | 


drums, and sheepsheads may be taken | 


the year around, depending on weather 
conditions. 

Those fishermen who 
fish from boats can try fishing from a 
pier. There’s one at 17th Street, and 
another at 25th, each extending out into 
the Gulf from the sea wall. Both are 
very popular with tarpon fishermen. 
Last summer an average of 10 tarpon 
a day, ranging from 25 lb. up to 147, 
were caught from the 25th Street Pier. 
The number of strikes always ran more 
than 100 a day. 

During the fall and winter months 
most of the fishing is done on West and 
East Galveston Bays, Offats Bayou, the 
ship channel, and the many small bay- 
ous located on west Galveston Island. 
Some anglers try the surf for big chan- 
nel bass, but often during the cold 
months the water is unfavorable. 

The fish caught in the fall and winter 
are principally weakfish and channel 
bass. While the bays and ship channel 
yield many of these fish, the best spot 
always is Offats Bayou—a body of water 
about 5 miles long and a mile wide. 
Skiffs may be hired at a number of bait 
camps on the bayou, and most camp 
operators furnish free small maps to 
anglers which show the best holes and 
reefs. Live shrimp, fished with or with- 
out float, is the most popular bait, al- 
though some anglers have tried plugs 
and spoons and been successful. 

During the fall of 1946 a very large 
number of weakfish weighihg from 1 to 
6 lb. were caught in Offats Bayou and 
West Bay. On good days it was not un- 
common for fishermen there to average 
75 fish each. This bayou is on the west 
side of the city and only a 10-minute 
drive from the heart of the town. With 
a boat the fishermen may go directly 
from the bayou into West Bay, or drive 
by automobile about 10 miles west on 
Galveston Island to Anderson’s Ways, 
a popular place where boats may be 
rented. 

Just north of the island is Galveston 
Bay proper, which extends about 30 
miles inland. The bay is dotted with 
numerous reefs that provide excellent 
weakfish fishing.—A. C. Becker Jr. 
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don’t care to | 


a 
With a February wind 
whistling around the rooftops—you 
still can dream about and plan for 
the grandest outdoor trip you will 
ever enjoy. 
In Pennsylvania, of course... for 
here are three million acres of State 
and National Forest and Park areas 
...the finest wild-life conservation 
plan in the nation...thousands of 
miles of fishing waters stocked annu- 
ally with frisky fish. 
Pennsylvania's unsurpassed road sys- 
tem...its fine accommodations for 
sportsmen ... offer you a chance for 
great outdoor pleasure. 


So—picture yourself in outdoor Penn- 
sylvania. You will be the hero in 
a fishing story you always will 
remember. 


IF YOU DRIVE—DRIVE SAFELY 
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Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
James H. Duff, Governor 
Orus J. Matthews, Secretary af Commerce 
Penna. D of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Please me free maps and literature about 
Pennsylvan vacation highlights. 0-19 
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Dogs 





C.BLACKBURN MILLER G@@/? 


AND DEPENDABLE: 


THAT’S THE MODERN GOLDEN RETRIEVER 


UDGING from the many inquiries I 

receive, many sportsmen today are 

searching for a dual-purpose gun 

dog, good on waterfowl and upland- 
game birds, yet possessing in addition 
two other important characteristics 
an even disposition around children and 
a natural instinct for guarding the fami- 
ly possessions. 

That's a big order. A good field work- 
er able to cope with two such different 
birds as ducks and pheasants is a worth- 
while dog in itself. Add a disposition 
which won't sour around thoughtless 
youngsters, yet will convert the animal 
into a rough-and-ready watchdog when 
occasion demands, and you're practically 
asking for perfection. Nevertheless, the 
golden retriever can fill—or come very 
close to filling—the bill! 

The golden has superlative intelli- 
gence, has proved its mettle on water- 
fowl and upland birds, and is a fine 
watchdog — probably because of its 
sheep-guarding ancestry, which we'll dis- 
cuss later. In addition, it is dignified 
more so than either the Chesapeake or 
Labrador—and exceptionally good-na- 
tured. And, in passing, I might mention 
that the golden apparently lacks the 
strong odor which certain persons find 
objectionable in some retrievers. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
golden is a breed of recent origin. This 
is untrue. Although its present form 
represents a modification to suit modern 
hunting conditions, the golden actually 
can trace its ancestry back further than 
the other retrievers. 

It is a descendant of a larger breed of 
dogs known as Russian trackers, found 
in Asiatic Russia centuries ago. These 
were much bigger than the modern 
golden, and weighed about 100 lb., stand- 
ing 30 in. at the shoulder. (Today's 
standards for golden retrievers specify 
a shoulder height of 23 to 24 in. for 
males and 20% to 22 in. for bitches, with 
weights of 65 to 68 Ib. for the former and 
55 to 60 Ib. for the latter.) 

These ancient trackers were hard- 
working animals, guarding flocks of 
sheep against the attacks of wild beasts. 
They possessed two great assets: their 
thick, double coat of taffy-colored hair 
which warded off cold and snow, and 
their surprising intelligence. 

According to stories which have come 
down to the present, these dogs were so 
smart that shepherds could leave them 
in charge of the flocks for months at a 
time—and when the men returned, the 
sheep would be safe and sound... Before 
leaving for the winter, the shepherds 
merely built shelters for the dogs and 
showed them where the food Gache was 
located. In contrast with most dogs of 
the present, which would eat themselves 
sick the first few days—and then starve 
when the food was gone, the trackers 
carefully budgeted their stocks and ate 
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comfortably but sparingly until their 
masters came back the following spring, 
these old Russian accounts assert! 

At any rate, a traveling circus featur- 
ing eight trained trackers arrived at 
Brighton, England, in 1860 and was vis- 
ited by Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, a 
Scottish sportsman. The capabilities of 
the dogs interested him so much that 
he decided to buy a pair and train them 
for use in the field. But the Russian 
owner refused to break up his perform- 
ers; either buy the eight dogs, he in- 
formed Sir Dudley, or none. Sir Dudley 
bought the eight—and thereby benefited 
thousands of future sportsmen because 
he obtained a sufficient variety of blood- 
lines to experiment extensively in breed- 
ing for various traits and character- 
istics. 

Sir Dudley shipped the eight big 
trackers to his estates in Scotland and 
devoted the next 10 years to experiment- 
ing with them. The dogs proved to be 
intelligent and hardy, but there was no 
game in Scotland suitable to their large 
size. Visiting sportsmen condemned 
them as too cumbersome for field work, 
but Sir Dudley (who by then was known 
as Lord Tweedmouth) wouldn't give up. 

In 1870 he 
crossed tHe track- 
ers with blood- 
hounds — and hit 
the jackpot, soon 
producing dogs al- 
most identical 
with the golden 
retrievers all 
sportsmen know 
today. The cross 
brought about a 
welcome reduc- 
tion in size, an 
improvement in 
the powers of 
scent, and a finer, 


slightly darker 
coat. 
The breed 


caught on in Eng- 
land and by 1911 
the Golden Re- 
triever Club was 
formed there to 
sponsor it. How- 
ever, the Chesa- 
peake and Labra- 
dor had the Amer- 
ican market sewed 
up so tightly that 
for 20 years after 
the golden was in- 
troduced here in 
1914 he failed to 
catch the eye of 
sportsmen. But 
now, with his as- 
sets as gun dog, 
house dog, and 
watchdog, he's 








coming into his own with American 
hunters. 

I still remember the thrill I got one 
September day when I saw my first 


golden retriever in action. He was the 
field-trial champion, Rip, owned by 
Paul Blakewell; his record of retrievins 
236 pheasants and ducks without a miss 
from 1938 until his death in 1941 still 
amazes me. The day I saw him perform 
he seemed to be a beautiful, yellow- 
coated machine in action. I remembe 
watching a duck fall far beyond the belt 
of decoys strung out some 20 yd. from 
shore. Rip sprang forward, raced to the 
shore, and dived into the water at top 
speed. A second or two later his head 
bobbed on the surface and Rip, swim 
ming unerringly around the edge of the 
decoys, reached the duck, grabbed it in 
his mouth, and returned to land. 

There he climbed out, trotted proudly 
over to his owner, sat down in front of 
him, and tendered him the duck. Man 
that’s what I call a performance! And 
it is this day-in, day-out reliability of 
the golden that has done much to ac 
count for his present popularity. 

To turn in such a job regularly, the 
dog must have good eyesight, an even 
disposition, and the ability to withstand 
cold water, icy winds, and sometimes 
clinging mud. He must be steady and 
willing to follow his handler’s directions 
And this means that he should be 
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With plenty to offer sportsmen, this breed is growing in popularity 
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What's VWACTRON 7 


Viactron is a revolutionary 
achievement in dog nutrition 

the climax of years of in- 
tensive research. It is a com- 
bination of specially selected 
ingredients scientifically acti- 
vated by unique processing 
equipment developed and 
owned only by Gaines, in its 
new million-and-a-half-dol- 
lar plant at Kankakee, IIl. 
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with VIACTRON- 


—that helps your dog get 
MORE GOOD OUT OF EVERY OUNCE OF FOOD! 


A Product of General Foods 


For whipcord muscles and all- 


day stamina. G with Viactron 
enables your dog to digest and utilize 
more of the body-building proteins in 
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For hard-running energy. Gaines 





with Viactron enable ur dog to assimi- 
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For sturdy bones and teeth. 


Gaines with Viactron enables your dog to 
use more efficient r cium and phos- 
phorus in his food 


For sleek coat. The new Gaines 


with Viactron has a rich-in-fat food factor 
to regulate digestion and to promote the 






beneficial action of \ 






For abundant nourishment. 
Gaines with Viactron is a scientifically 


balanced food, with all the vitamins, min- 





erals ALL the food factors that science 
says dogs should have. 


ANDO GAINES COSTS 
LESS 70 FEED 
than any other nye Saggy food f 
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Vin WA Wh 
Here is the Vitamin-Mineral 


Formula for your dog 

GET PERVINAL Gnd you've bagged a special- 
ly balanced-for-dogs nutritional formula with 
every important vitamin and mineral known 
to be needed by the ‘cog. Lacking these, 
dogs cannot have... 
KEEN SIGHT and SCENT * GOOD NERVE and 
MUSCLE COORDINATION * BOUNDING EN- 
ERGY * FULL, GLOSSY COAT + GOOD Di- 
GESTION and ELIMINATION * NORMAL RE- 
PRODUCTIVE FUNCTION 

. when impairment is due to prolonged 
nutritional deficiencies. 


PERVINAL 


for all dogs, growing pups and bred bitches. 
Added to dog’s food just once daily, gives .. . 


9 VITAMINS: 10 MINERALS 


A, B,, B,, B,, D, E, © Calcium, Phosphorus, 
B Complex * Iron, Sodium, Man- 
* ganese, Magnesium, 
* Potassium, lodine, 
Zinc. 


Niacin, 
from Yeast and 


Liver Extracts. Copper, 












SEND COUPON TODAY 
FOR FREE SAMPLE and FOLDER 


;uU. Ss. eT ORPORATION 
250 East 43rd St., 5t.OL, New York 17, N.Y. 
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BRASS NAME PLATES 


12 for 83.00 
use TAGCO 








(HALF SIZE) 
For quick identification when lost 
enduring tags in brass or nickel silver. Our latest 
circular illustrates a large variety of tags, reason- 


ably priced Send for it now, it's FREE Also ask 
for free booklet. ‘‘A Name For Your Dog.’ 


DEALERS WANTED 


TAGCO, BOX 38A, WINGDALE, N. Y. 











“A SLICKER FOR ALL PETS 
DOGS, CATS, RABBITS $] 


A flexible brush. spring steel bristles 
penetrate coat of a long- or short-haired ood. 
dog. The rows of teeth are staggered so 
that when drawn over, the dead hair, 
dirt, and parasites are removed, Used a 
minute a day keeps vermin away. Sanitary non- 
rust metal back 4%” x 2”. Ebonized wood 
handle. A combination Brush & Comb $1 ppd 
Send for FREE Catalog 
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Old 1 Eared 
Bugle Voiced Black & Tan 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Special trail-bred for fox. deer. 
rabbits and special tree 7 for 
soos cat. bea r REGISTERED BI UF 
CKED © OON HOUNDS America’s 
as mier coon cilalist. Broke 
founds, Brood atrons. Young 
Hounds. Pups our specialty 
Descriptive pictorial catalog of the 
nation’s finest purebred hounds 25c 
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Bannock. Ohio 
Keep Dogs Away fe ts 
Simply pat NIX on back and once a d you can 
be ree r. NIX is 
non-poisonous and harmless. Wa mating. $1.00 
buys enough for full period. Ask — ater or send $1.00 


vour voc- (4¢ NIX 


Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co.,. Abiagton, Mass., Dept. 12 | 
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thoroughly trained to perform properly. 

True, the ability and willingness to 
retrieve apparently are born right in 
most goldens; nevertheless, they have to 
be taught the finer points of their trade. 
You'll need patience, perseverance, and 
an understanding of the basic mental 
processes of the individual dog you're 
training. Generally speaking, goldens 
are intelligent, willing, and long re- 
membering. But individuals vary among 
dogs, as among humans, so before you 
start training one, study him. 

Just a little observation on your part 
will show you whether your pup is smart 
and quick to investigate objects near 
him; whether he’s headstrong or shy, 
nervous or phlegmatic, a worker or a 
shirker content to let some other dog do 
all the labor for them both. If he’s in- 
different, you'll have your hands full; 
a young dog should show ambition if 
he’s ever going to learn the finer points 
of retrieving. However, because of the 
generations of careful breeding which 
have gone into the making of today’s 
golden retrievers, poor specimens are 
few, and in all probability you'll be as- 
tounded at the ready response yours will 
show to his daily lessons. 

In fact, one of the things you'll have 
to guard against is pushing a promising 
puppy too fast. Too many men, en- 
couraged by the speed with which such 
dogs learn—and feeling, perhaps, that 
this reflects credit on themselves as train- 
ers—bring the animals along as fast as 
possible. The result is often disastrous; 
the dog goes stale, becomes completely 
disinterested, and quits. At best, many 
months will pass before you'll arouse his 
interest again, and all too often an ex- 
cellent retriever is ruined permanently 
by this undue haste. So don’t push him 
too hard, no matter how smart and will- 
ing he appears. 

Secondly, avoid strong-arm methods. 
A golden retriever will want naturally 
to please you. Show him what you wish 
him to do, and he'll try his best. Don’t 
get excited if he makes a mistake. 
Beating him for every error will prove 
unwise; he'll respond much better to 
kindness. 

Give him the benefit of at least a little 
companionship. Like other breeds, the 


golden likes to be with humans—and the 
friendship he’ll form with you in leisure 
hours will prove of great benefit when 
you work together in the field. But don’t 
overdo it. Don’t let him take advantage 
of your good nature, stray beyond the 
boundaries of accepted conduct, and 
forget all his training. You'll have to 
strike a happy medium, making a friend 
of the animal but still keeping him in his 
place. The best time to do that is when 
he’s a pup. As you train him, let him 
know that you enjoy his company 
but that there’s a boundary beyond 
which he cannot step. In that way, you'll 
eventually have a. well-trained dog 
which will be a credit to you in the field 
as well as in public. 

What does a golden retriever look 
like? Well, according to the standard 
adopted by the Golden Retriever Club of 
America, he’s a powerful, symmetrical 
animal with a kindly expression and a 
flat or wavy coat of rich, golden hair 
which is neither cream color nor so dark 
as an Irish setter’s. He may have a few 
white hairs on his chest, but not a white 
collar, feet, blaze, or toes. His under 
coat—and this is important when he’s 
retrieving ducks on a cold day—must be 
dense and water-resistant. 

He has a broad skull, muscular neck, 
wide muzzle, preferably a black nose, 
and dark eyes. His teeth are even, be 
ing neither over nor undershot, and his 
ears are small. He walks on round, 
catlike feet; his strong strokes while 
swimming come from his well-boned 
forelegs and muscular hind legs. His 
body gives the general appearance of 
being well balanced; it is deep through 
the heart section, with strong loins and 
back ribs. In fact, one look at him is 
enough to tell you he’s a worker able 
to do a job for any sportsman who loves 
to hunt upland birds or waterfowl. Na- 
ture has equipped him for his tasks; a 
little training and he’s ready to go. 

Add to all this his gentle disposition, 
which makes him a good bet around 
children, and his natural ability as a 
watchdog, and he may well prove to be 
the answer to your prayer. One thing is 
certain, if you offer him a fair trial, he’!! 
never give you cause to regret it.—c. 
Blackburn Miller. 





Dog Questions 


Why Dogs Dig Holes 


Question: My dog continually digs holes. 
What's the reason for this annoying habit and 
how can it be broken?—Johnnie Guy, Fla. 


Various reasons may impel a dog to 
If he is hot he may attempt to bury 
Providing a com- 
rest might 


Answer: 
dig holes. 
himself in the cool earth. 
fortable place where the dog can 
solve the problem. 

If the dog’s skin is irritated by fleas, or pos- 
sibly eczema, he may seek relief in the same 
way. Treatment of skir. conditions might re- 
move his impulse to dig. 

Some dogs, especially young ones, just plain 
like to dig holes. I don’t know any method for 
breaking that habit. They usually stop digging 
when they become older.—C. B. M. 


Doesn‘t Bark on Track 


Question: My 10-month-old beagle trails rab- 
bits very well but doesn’t bark while trailing. 
I take him out with another beagle which does 
bark on the track, but my hound doesn’t imitate 


him. What's the reason for this?—Walter 
Jannos, N. J. 
Answer: I think your beagle may simply be 


too young to bark on a track. Some dogs ma- 
ture slower than others. Keep the pup working 


with the older hound and I’m sure that in time 
your dog will give tongue.—C. B. M. 


Seeds in Ear 


Question: In southern California we have a 
weed called a foxtail. It has an arrow-shape 
seed with hairlike stems that taper down to a 
point. These get into my dog’s ears and cause 
much discomfort. It’s expensive to have them 
removed with instruments and it’s almost im 
possible to guard against them because the 
weed grows everywhere. I tried plugging the 
dog’s ears with cotton but he shook it out. Do 
you have any suggestions?—V. H. Ott, Calif 


Answer: Other hunters who experienced the 
same difficulty found that the best remedy is a 
bandage tied tightly over the dog’s ears. Oddly 
enough, hearing isn’t affected and usually the 
animal doesn’t try to shake the bandage off.— 
Cc. BS. @. 


Gun-shy Cure Too Drastic 


Question: I tried curing my 5-year-old dog 
of gun-shyness by starving him until he ap- 
proached his food despite the fact I stood near 
by and fired a gun. The method didn’t work, 
though, because the dog outlasted me. 

The last time I tried to make him follow me 
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into the woods he had a bad case of the shakes. 
I’ve heard it might be a good idea to tie him 
the to my belt, thus forcing him to follow me, 
ure and then shoot a gun. What's your opinion of 
hen that method?—T. S. Sanford, Mich. 
on’t . 
age Answer: I advise you not to try it. The dog 
the will follow, of course, if his lead is attached to 
d your belt. But if you shoot so close to him 
an the shock might ruin him permanently. 
» to As a matter of fact, few dogs like gunfire. 
end When they’re in the field their hunting instinct 
his usually overcomes their dislike for the noise. 
hen However, if your dog is tied to you and is conse- 
him quently not hunting and doesn’t have the smell Porter Washinaton 
y- of game to distract him, the report of the gun : 3 9g 
ond will give him a case of jitters he may never ; * and his great Gor- 
recover from. 
u'll You have a real problem. Gun-shyness in a om . don Setter, Ch. 
dog 5-year-old dog is probably a fundamental part ; : Black Beauty's Duke. 
ield of his nature. I doubt if he will ever improve. 
—C. B. ? 
ook 
ard . FAMOUS BREEDER PRAISES FRISKIES 
b of Training Spaniel for the Field 
ys Question: How should I go about training my “Friskies builds champions. For strong, healthy, happy 
a spri spaniel as a bi ae Sawa : : 
es — spaniel as a bird dog?—R. E. Erickson, 5 SIZES dogs, I feed Friskies,” says Porter Washington, Briar- 
ate cliffe Kennels, San Fernando, Calif., breeder of fine 
few Answer: Training a springer spaniel for the | 50, 25, 10, Gordon Setters. 
hite field presents no special problem as the dog | : y es ; - 
a, will learn through experience. Take the dog | Keep your own dogs in top condition with nutritious 
nate ae ee and just let him work = Friskies Meal. You'll be giving them every food element 
a 1round. z . . 6 ° ° . 
t be You'll notice he'll enjoy this, and will trail : : they need—in an appetizing combination dogs go for. 
. game readily. When you hunt with the dog, You'll be saving money, too, because Friskies is the 
eck, however, remember that the gun should always ie o : é ee WE te ee 
neg he alah the dat, Ghaniela are base satelavees most economical type of dog food. In addition, Friskies 
be- and as a rule will bring in anything that is FA is very easy to handle—so it’s a convenient food to 
his shot.—C. B. M. carry when traveling with dogs. Feed both Friskies 
ae Meal and Friskies Cubes—for variety. 
nie . 
one Fox Terriers Not Gun Dogs 
His Question: Although you don’t recommend the he [ Sol Sud P our P| oO s 4 ak ke 
>» of wirehair fox terrier as a hunter and retriever ; r y | y 
ugh my experience seems to disprove your judgment. | ; g - e 
and A friend owned one which hunted in close, ’ 7 
a: te flushed birds like a spaniel, and was a soft- | — A th 
ble mouthed retriever. I bought one and trained | 
adic him until he was a splendid retriever on ducks 
bves and Chinese pheasants. I now have a second . - . 
Na- wirehair, and although he doesn’t possess all | Keep Your Dog 


S; a the virtues of the first, he has a good nose and | FREE FROM 


is a willing retriever. What is the basis for * 
tion, your opinion that these dogs don’t qualify for WORMS 














hunting?—William Ziegler, Ore 
und Dog Worming is easy, safe and 
iS a — effective when you use Rex 
t Answer: I once owned a wirehair whose| unters dependable Worm 
. ry ability in the field was similar to that of the | Capsules. Large Round Worms 
ig 1S dogs you describe. However, these are isolated — a ee one 
he'll cases; in general, the breed doesn’t possess the! Tape Worms use only Rex 
—C. special qualifications of real hunting dogs or Hunters Special Tape Worn , 
: Tablets. Just watch your dog ‘‘perk uy when worms 
retrievers. Although we may admire the prow-| ,_ gone. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigo! 
ess of a few individual terriers, it would be] health and happiness. You owe him relief. Ask for 
rash indeed to advocate the breed as established | Rex Hunters Worm Capsules (No. 1 for small dogs 
‘ ; C.B.M and cats and No. 2 for dogs over 8 lbs.), or for 
gun dogs.—C. B. : Tape Worms use Rex Hunters Special Tape Worn 
Tablets. Each product only 50c per box at Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Don't wait for urgent 
° need. Get some today If your store can't supply 
Too Old for Hunting? promptly take no substitute—GET REX HUNTERS 
only or order direct. Sent postpaid on receipt of price tal . - Ss 
. ‘ it ‘ — aid b ‘ is easy-t ike remedy rids dogs of worms 
Question: Recently I acquired a 2-year-old| Jj, Hilgers & Co., Dept. 98, Binghamton, N. Y. Poe 1e danger of toxic poisoning and 
beagle that has never been hunted or trained | *Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fu olent er-effects. And fewer wormings are 
to hunt. She had been kept indoors a great t sary! That's why dogs respond so well to 
time deal of the time and is very friendly, especially HOUNDS si ig, benuary ot Glover tmper 
with children. Do you think she’s too old to prot oO ffectiveness Get a package today, at 
hunt rabbits? If not, how should she be A. K. C. Registered Extra Long-Eored Black n Store 
trained?—Kar! F. Emde, Ohio & Tan Coon Hound Pups, with impressive 
true hound appearance and natural traits of DOG OWNERS 
ieitia te Answer: I don’t think your beagle is too character. Photos and truthful description 10c. . r’s dog me un have been popular wet 
ee : : SERENE i ° do overs since S16 any enne wners have 
shape rid. [ =~ ay the — cgeen: Eman Mg ie MA PLE H i LL FARM found it more economical and convenient to order 
most beagles have, a the coddling shes hac Glover's Imperial Capsules and other Glover's 
to a ents aliases bar Gack tn the Gale, te enekt Se Wm. N. Cosner, Rt. 2, Box O.L., Greencastle, Ind. Dog Medicines in kennel sizes. Send for price list 
cause and complete information, including valuable 


better for her nose, however, if she’s kept —— 




















them utie f e ‘ae < : Glover’s Dog Symptom chart. 
: ) ors. mies * o» 
: ; JUST Ol watest issue a 0g - 
: a Take your beagle out some cool morning when Per ection DOG FOODS Wt 7 d go ig — 4 rg om 
: the dew or frost is on the grass and turn her Lovers. Use Coupon to get FREE copy. 
é = loose in a cover where you know there are The Perfection Balanced Diet MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Calit rabbits. She may make some mistakes at first : VITAMINS Time-tested for more than 
F but her actions will soon indicate whether she MINERALS pont hong i ae 
* 7 A 3 
— has a good nose and the right instincts.— PROTEINS {0 |0 lbs. Meat Meal Cereal GLOVER’S 
i a GB: ft. S Write Box 20 (p.p. E. of 
be, FATS Rockies) ; vy : 
: od . ¢ tao fi PERFECTION FOODS CO., Battle Crock, Mich. mperial 
4 
on‘t Spay Too Early 
off.— — 
Question: I have two female coon-hound ‘ AN RABBIT HOUNDS : DOG M E DIC I N E 5 
pups. How old should they be before being : : of Broke nand Partly Traine i = 
ate ounce s ce 00 ng 
payed?—Harold Stump, Iowa. Healthy and Strong. Good 4. cL, Gover GOP imc. Devt, 342 
P P : afraid of hard gun fire 101 West Bist St., a » ». FY. 
d dog Answer: It isn’t advisable to have bitches ' fone Serine Sees me ‘ Send my FREE. copy of latest issue of ‘‘Our Dogs.” 
“a spayed until they are several years of age. If horhood and You will find 
' Rd the operation is delayed they seem to retain the Good Ones come from > errr ys 
work. their ambition and do not become fat and lazy. . HARRY G. WELSH 
—C. B. M. Clarion County, Pa. 
iw me 
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KUMFORT zc gee || The Health of 
DOG MATTRESS aay err YOU R D OG 


Get Your Dog Off the 
Cold, Damp Floor and , — By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 
Off the Furniture! Yaa . 
Kumfort mattresses are 
always soft, warm and : 
comfortable—provide per se ' Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
—— ——- —— ally all letters from readers regarding 
gy AY g ew their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
eyelet tufted. A fine qual Any or all sizes made 4 ao bered when writing him that serious ill- 
ity cedar treated cotton to order. Select your size ‘ nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
filled mattress. from table on right. 36” x 50” ’ a person unable to examine the dog. In 
a DOG OWNERS, DEALERS— such instances, a dependable local veter- 
SLIPCOVERS write for folder, price lists. Soney orders inarian should be consulted immediately. 
Made to fit . . . at one-half the price of the C.0.0.s SOc extra pius shipping charges. 
mattress it fits, made with snap fasteners, 


slips on and off easily . . . washable . . . buy KUMFORT MFG. C om 
| two at a time. | Foun o 5) Sadbecy 90., Basten, Sess. Remedy for Mange . 
ooh 2 ARAN -_ ~ : ————————— Question: My dog has had mange for almost 
rT To Lae _ ; som 
Does Your Dog “SCRATCH?” || DOG MARKERS | | 30 %0 oes Se 
If He Does, He Is In TORMENT aaa Brass—30ceach | | 20" Mall, Calif 
@ The best dog in the world can’t be truly happy ’ ye Answer: Apply a 3 percent mixture of sali- 


when he must continually scratch, dig, rub, and bite actual Aluminum i . , / P 2 
himself, seeking relief from an intense itching irri- size. 3Sc each cylic acid in olive oil to the affected parts 


tation that has centered in the nerve endings of his ’ 3 for $1.00 daily for a week; then bathe the animal using 

skin. He is in frenzied torment—can't help himself. “NAME OF DOG — Castile soap or soap flakes. Repeat the treat- 

But you may. Try giving him, as thousands are OWNER & ADDRESS FREE ment if necessary. 

doing, Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once each week (UMIT 15 LETTERS A PRICE Bathe the animal every 2 weeks; groom it 

Note the quick difference. Learn why a glad UNE LIST every da 

chaser wrote I surely was pleased as the TAG No. 33 y y: , ‘ : 
‘ ‘ * : The daily diet should be beef mixed with 

package helped my dog immediately. He has prac- 

tically quit scratching, has more pep and his hair is stale whole-wheat bread and cooked vegetables, 

Bec it me Pll me) 4), i) milk, and cereal. Add a raw egg four or five 


lossy again. ex unters Dog Powders cost only 
oS at an pp Bap mom i = sport shop Econ AME OF OWNER — ADDRESS times a week.—/J. R. K. 
omy size box only $1.00 | DOG'S NAME OR ANY 24 LETTERS 

IMPORTANT. Dogs’ eyes need frequent gentle A_LINE. NAME PLATE NO. 5 
bathing. Try Rex Hunters Antiseptic Eye-Lotion, | Labrador Off His Feed 
om. too, on once —_ ae skin, burns. If DOW MANUFACTURING CO. e : sta cidialal cians , 
lealer can’t supply, sen ) uestion: ac abrador retriever has 
J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 252, Binghamton. 0 N.Y. : mn at = == LeBAnos, SS. been ill for 3 rd 4 weeks. He has no appetite; 
runs a fever at times; coughs, quivers, and 


SS, SE Pe vomits; and has been shedding his hair for an 
DOC SUPPLIES <> ce A FOR SALE abnormally long time. What is the matter with 
Fine quality at Reasonable prices. =I 2 DOG OF HUNTING him?—Rodney Youngquist, Mont. 


Round collar, double billet, 13” to 17” BREEDS 
Round collar, double billet, 19” to 23 Answer: He may have distemper. Coax his 
Round lead to match, 4 foot . . ae ~ * 
Trafic or training lead, double sewed 5 Sa" wl COON, OPOSSUM, appetite with raw or cooked beef, beef heart, 
Muzzles, no bark style, state size . ° _—,°~ MINK, SQUIRREL, FOX, liver, kidney, chicken, or boneless fish. Also 
ae page Page ~ bag he ee 3 = vi : RABBIT DOGS. try milk and eggs. Give him 1 tbsp. of cod-liver 
“ . f TEN DAYS TRIAL oil twice a day, half of a 5-gr. aspirin tablet 


All goods prepaid and guaranteed satisfactory. . - . : 
Send check or money order . - Wette for tule latermation three times a day, and 1 tsp. of brandy in 1 

Write for list of additional dog supplies. 3 f"4 { . and literature. tsp. of honey three times a day. 
BROWN’‘S PET SUPPLIES mL .. Bp Prices reasonable. Keep him in a warm, dry place. Groom him 
every day. He'll probably be sick for another 


Dept. oe Beloit, Wisconsin RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ky. 3 or 4 weeks.—J.R.K. 



























































o CS Seeneenee NAME AND ADDRESS TAG ON COLLARS Pune Siecle Conteal 


BRITTANY SPANIELS —_ ~ + <— } Question: My springer-spaniel pup is 3 
> ¢ 5 . ~ . months old. Whenever I get up in the morning, 

Puppies and Young Stock Ready to Train " _. $1 ~~ ’ oats, cond . . 0020 or come in the house from outside, and he sees 
Champion Studs at Service ao ai an You own a dog. Write for free 1948 me, he leaks a few drops of urine. He does it 

Prices Reasonable 2 a bargain catalog of dog collars whether I pet him or not. What do you advise 


3%— in. wide 75¢ (Special catalog to dealers) 
PARKWOOD KENNELS | Send Neck THE DOG COLLAR MFG. WORKS me to do?—Arthur Korda, Ti. 
Route £3, Box 220, Lansing, Michigan, Ph: 28622 | Measure Maysville, Ga 

















Answer: He'll overcome this condition when 


(0° ae tar Die race! CLASSY WIRE. TERRIER PUPS | ne gets a little older. Just be patient with the 








- . pup and try not to excite him. Meanwhile, speak 
E nave $s 20, ~ of Championship Breeding to him when he starts, and put him on some 
old papers.—J.R.K. 





BRASS TAG Finest child and house pets. Safe 
reGeened ETC : 3° 3, delivery guaranteed or money back. 
FREE CHAIN Md OME 6-sl | Bred Matrons fer Sale Occasionally A Bad Case of Hives 


CLAYMAC SPORTING cooDds | 2 CHAMPION WIRE TERRIERS at STUD , : 
X 379 BAY CITY. MICH. “> : WK $20 Jock 8 Question: My dog has the following symp- 
, pe os Cas nne ackson of. toms: small swellings about the size of mos- 
ee - we e TOLEDO, - OHIO quito bites all over the body, face swollen and 
were rer rr rrr of pinkish color, front paws swollen. What's 


The Original STAINLESS STEEL the matter with him—and how can it be cured? 
> —G. W. Eck, Ill. 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- " 


66 99 RUSTPROOF- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox ADD-A-LINK oan abi cnes Answer: Your dog probably ate something 


a Leads, Bench Chains, R & Tie-out Sdn’ : ‘ . 
Hounds, Reasonable, List Free. , - ~“S., Teen te. e-ou that didn’t agree with him and, as a result, he 
has a bad case of hives. 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS ‘ ve Sar eS ' Apply witch-hazel and water (equal parts) 
Ramsey, tll. > ADD-A-LINK CO., Marion, Mass. to the affected areas two or three times daily 

' ame em mn ene ee nn en een e nn nnn, Give him 1 tbsp. milk of magnesia, and a 

— saline enema (1 tsp. salt to 1 pt. warm water). 


DOG WHISTLES ay RK. 


NO..1 ALTERNATING CONTROLLED 2 TONE Cc hi S il 

Natural personalized call, Dogs respond without special training. Unexcelled human 

hailing call Factory tested at 1 mile, Pitched just below insect interference tones. oug ing pe > 

Precision turned from special aluminum alloy rice $2.00. ‘ . 
Question: My dachshund is troubled with 


NO. 2 SUPER-SONIC SILENT TYPE WHISTLE : 2 . ° 
Dogs— other animals respond with little training, High pitch vibrations in excess of coughing spells which sound something like 


10.000 ecyeles per second. Calibrated at leading technical university. Humans feel and : Fa ® . 
hear for short distance, Precision turned from special aluminum alloy. Price $2.00. whooping cough in humans. 7 She breathes so 
heavily that I can hear her in the next room 


SANBORN PRODUCTS CO., Box 132, Dept. D-2, Mentor, Ohio. On occasion she coughs up phlegm, after which 
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He Barks! He No Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on ¢ 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. < 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50 
FREE Catalog 
WARNER'S PROD. co. Dept. L, Baldwinsville,N.Y. 












she seems better 
do?—Theresa 


What do you 
F. Gerhard, Pa. 


suggest that I 


Answer: The dog may have 
disorder. Administer 1 tsp. of sirup cocillana 
three times a day and '% tsp. of brandy in % 
tsp. of honey three or four times daily. Once a 
day add % tsp. of calcium lactate to the food 

Don’t let the animal get too heavy. Restrict 


some bronchial 











A SURE KILLER 


@ Yet so mild it cannot possibly 

Will not dry skin. 
coat glossy and deodorizes. Keep your dog in top 
condition by using Red Feather Dip. & ounce bottle 
(makes gallon of Dip) $1.50, At your dealer or write 


RED FEATHER PRODUCTS 
MELROSE 


burn your dog’s eyes or ears. 


Leaves 


FLORIDA 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT 


and combination hunters—bird dogs 
and pups. Trial allowed. Write 
for free literature and pictures. 


Kentucky Hound Kennels, 
Box 1043, Paducah, Kentucky 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY? 


Many write in praise of ‘“‘MAXIMUM NUTRITION IN 
THE KENNEL,”’ the common sense feeding guide based 
on scientific research, plus practical application 
FEED your dogs for HEALTH, REPRODUCTION 
AND LONGEVITY. 

GRACE EDWARDS, B.S., has written from 
ness of her ten years experience as owner of 
HALMAC KENNELS REG. as well as from her back- 
ground of science, Send $2 to——— 


Mac Allistar Publishers, RR4, Arkansas City, Kansas 


and receive your copy, postpaid. 

















the full 






























































LABRADORS 


FINEST HUNTING AND FIELD TRIAL STOCK 
TRABINGTON KENNELS 
Mr. & Mrs. Huntington Malarkey, Owners 
4220 S. W. Green Hills Way 
Portland 1, Oregon 

































































lrish Setters and Black Labrador 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Registered, Farm Raised and Guaranteed 
Buy a Pup from BOND, but Buy a 
Victory Bond First 


EARL BOND 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 


HOW-GERT KENNELS 


REGISTERED 


Quality Basenji Dogs and Pu 
Best Selection from Champi« 


Write 
2315 N.W. 






























ppies 
yn Stock 
for folder and prices. 







Irving St. Portland, Oregon. 


LUINOL, 722 Mange 
PET SHAMPOO 


A thorough cleanser 
Guaranteed none better 
























deodorant and repellent 





if your sporting goods store or pet shop cannot 
supply, send check for 35c, trial size bottle 


B National Products Co., Dept |l) Eau Claire, Wis. 
SMITHWOOD KENNEL, Reg. 


— offers — 
Large, black and tan male Cocker 
1% yrs.—ideal hunter—ready for spring 
training—sired by CH Country Gossip. 
$250.00 
Kirkland, Wash. 


ygue DIFFERENT! 
















R. 2, Box 639 


























Tested obey Tips — be cae 
Amert ~ uts fir 
‘ r inters, t ve tell all | 
cnnas eading breed their history 
aoa a What 
k for and how to buy. Rich color 
fu istrations A MUST for every 
' u Don’t Delay. Wr Today. 
B.C postpaid. 








A. F ‘et F. D. 3-L, lonia, Michigan 
FEBRUARY, 19 








| the diet if necessary.—J. R. K. 





Setter Hard of Hearing 


Question: I have been given a 
setter pup that is hard of hearing, 
completely deaf. If 


6-month-old 
although not | 
I clap my hands loudly or 


| shout, he hears me. Is there any whistle I can | 
get to help in training him?—T. Riggins, Tenn 
a ees F - wee ~ 
| nswer: First have your local veterinarian 
| examine the pup. It is possible that the ani 
| mals hearing may improve later. 

Since he answers when you call him loudly 


continue this for a while. Then gradually soften 


your voice 
| As for the whistle, get a loud one—with a 
very shrill sound—and you should be able to 
| attract his attention.—J. R. K. 
| Getting Rid of Lice 
| Question: How can I rid my cocker spaniel 
| of lice? —G. B. Olson, Wash 
| 

Answer: Sponge the animal's coat with al 
solution of 1 tbsp. kerosene in 1 pt. milk. After | 
half an hour bathe the dog, using Castile soap 
| or soap flakes, and add 1 tbsp. creolin to the 
bath water. | 
| Larkspur lotion may be used instead of the 
| above solution. Dip a fine comb in the lotion, 
comb the coat thoroughly, then bathe the 
animal. 

Confine the animal to one room and provide 


paper for bedding. Change the paper daily and 
burn paper which has been used. Bathe the dog 
| weekly until it is free of lice.—J. R. K. 


Puppy Has Chorea 


Question: My 7-month-old mongrel has been 
ailing for the 4 months. He can’t walk straight; 
he falls down and then has trouble regaining 
his feet; and when he sleeps his paws jerk con 
tinually. However, he eats well. What is the 
matter with him?—Mrs. Mary Lou Maupin, Mo 





Answer: He probably has chorea, a 


nervous 


| disorder which is the result of distemper. It 
may linger for months; or the animal may never 
recover, although the twitching might subside 


and cause 


Give 


him no discomfort 





him a 5-mg. thiamin-hydrochloride tab- 
let daily. Add % tsp. of calcium gluconate to 
his food once a day. Massage his back and 
legs three times each day, and do not let him 
become constipated.—J. R. K. 
Hound Won't Hunt 
| Question: My black-and-tan hound hunted 
and treed well until she suffered five or six 
convulsions last summer I gave her medicine 
and the convulsions stopped, but now she has 
no interest in hunting She won't even run 
with other dogs. What do you advise?—Homer | 
Freeman, Tenn 

Answer: Your dog will probably have re- 
current attacks, although in time she may re- 
cover to hunt again. Give her 1 tsp. of sherry 
with Vitamin B; three times each day and 1 
tbsp. of cod-liver oil daily.—J. R. K. 

Beagle Has Warts 

Question: On the underside of my beagle 
pup’s lip is wasttihe. growth which, in the 
week since I first noticed it, has doubled 
size. How should I treat it?—Allan R. Kagle 
Pa. 

Answer: This is a wart. Examine the animal's 
mouth carefully to see if there are any more 
With cotton, apply a 1 percent solution f 
potassium permanganate once each day. Give 
the dog two drops of Fowler's solution twice a 
day for a week, stop for a week, and ther: 
resume 

It is likely that surgery will be necessary t 
remove the larger warts.—-J.R.K 














CEDAR BEDDING 


(Shavings in bags—Double Strength—Superior Grade) 
Made f ik dar Produced to 
ive that ex fitior odor which all 


und comfortable 





’ s enrneoy ' ‘ then 
Keeps doggie odors away. 


$4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.00 
$13.50 100 Ib $19.50 
iin im hipment 


CEDAR BEDDING tet Form) 





ad wood, Dogs enjoy 
i H edar odor ‘Shipped 
) I oOo igrhit on bales vary 

t ea of the year 
t ! $7.50 100 Ibs. $14.00 
) Ibs. $26.00 300 Ibs, $38.00 
) Ibs. $12.00. 300 Ibs. $35.25 

‘ tintinum shipment, 
MATTRESSES (4 to S inches Thick) 
18x24 20x30, $6 7x36, $7 10x42, $8 

fluffy. re rs nt cedar shav- 


ed even w new dry 
1 < a = PF rte« to dors 

Ziy 1p erend, Bedding 

ce an da che anged and mattre ss tle ane 4. (Furnish free of 


least twe o times 


SLIP COVERS Prolongs the Life of the Mattress 
n and off s washable, Mace 

ilf the os A of cn uenbinene 

Why n buy at a time to change over? 


F. 0. B. Brooklyn. We de via express or freight. 
We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 


tion 


National Sawdust Company, Inc. 
82 North 6th St. Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 








MURDER TICKS! 


WiThH 


TICK 23 


KILLS ON CONTACT 





Powerful, safe, new volatile chemical kills TICKS, 
fleas and lice on contact. Protects against their 
return for 23 days. Tick 23 is the only remedy 
that guarantees to murder ticks or your money 
back. Order from your Kennel, Dog Trainer or 
Favorite Dealer. Or send $1.50 for 12-oz. 
bottle to— 


TILDEN LABORATORIES 
Pinellas Airport P.O. St. Petersburg, Florida 


WANTED: Six Shooting 
Dogs To Train 
Also Field Trial Prospects 
R. D. BE V A N 628 Fountain PI. 


Burlington, North Carolina 


GAME BREEDERS 
& 
RESTOCKING 


f 


LEGAL NATURAL FOODS 
NS ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
st s . a 





IM PROVE 
FISHING 


PLANT NATURAL FOODS—QUICK RESULTS 
All indications point to a bigger 
and better duck season for 1948. 
I ! hd | 


t 


( ! Ivice and book 
0. Coon, Naturalist 


GAME FOOD NURSERIES 


wm. 


P. O. Box 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


(Continued on Page 127) 











SPORTSMAVS MARKET PLACE 


Classified ads $.40 per word per insertion, payable in advance. 
Closing date for the April issue (on sale March 25) is February 15. 


ten words. 


Minimum ad 





ARMS & AMMUNITION 


HORN Novelties—Paper Knife 
Rocky Mt., Sheep blade, inset 
$1. postpaid. Cribbage boards, 
racks, smokers sets, book ends 
Entrance, Alberta, Canada 


USED Shotguns—Rifles—Revolvers 
traded. List, stamp. Howe Fur Co., 


LEARN Gunsmithing at home. Earn money repairing 

Neighborhood firearms. My catalog of firearm and 
gunsmithing textbooks for 3c stamps. Thomas G 
Samworth, (3L) Plantersville, South Carolina 


SEND US your guns for Excellent Bluing. Military 
rifle conversion. Bob Sands, 211 Montrose Ave., 
Syracuse 4, New York 

WE alter and rec hamber Winchester 20 gauge pumps 
to shoot 2' shells $6.65. Ship frame and barrel 
or complete gun One day service. Discount to dealers 
Clarksville Machine Works, Clarksville, Arkansas 


CUSTOM Rifles Your’ specifications Specializing 
30/06, 270, 257 on your Mauser, Enfield or 
Springfield action American Walnut, handmade 
stocks to your specification. General gun repair 
Northwest Gun Works, 8630 Airport Way, Seattle 8, 
Washington 

GUNS—antique—modern. All kinds of 
list 10c. Ollie Miller, 417 Kingston, 
CARTRIDGES: P-38's and 9 m/m Lugers 15c 
Complete Firearms-Ammunition list 25c 
Farish, Vicksburg, Mississippi 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK Blanks. Shotgun size $1.25 
postpaid. Send paper template. Other sizes available, 
write your needs. A. L. Bock, lowa Falls, lowa 


GUN Bluing Plating-Checkering-Stocking-Repairing 
Bluing Saits $2.95. Genuine Pearl-Ivory Grips. Gun- 
reblu, Fletcher 4, North Carolina 
ANY 99 Savage can be changed to 300 caliber. Bayer's 
Gun Shop, Walla Walla, Washington 
WEAVER SCOPES: —G4 and Mount $9.75; J2.5, 
$22.50; K2.5, $37.00; K4, $44.00; Alaskan $55.00, 
Argus $60. Mounts Stith $12.00, Redfield $10.75, 
Weaver $6.00. Binoculars and Gun cases. Winchester 
Rifles Model 70, Remington Models 81-37-513S-241, 
Marlin 39 A 22. Shotguns—Browning Auto 12 ga 
$94.40. L. C. Smith $96.00. Remington M 11, 
$85.00. Taylor's, 1520 Denman, Coshocton, Ohio 
GUNS REBLUED. 3-day service. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tion. Cutts comps, Weaver chokes, Weaver scopes, 
Recoil pads. List free. Simmons Specialties, 1428 
Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri 


AVAILABLE at once. New Hi Standard 
22 Cal. Auto. Pistol 6% or 4» inch. Heavy Barrel 
Walnut Grip. Price $51.17 ‘Express Prepaid’’. Send 
$5.00 with C.O.D. orders. Inspection ‘Privilege”’ 
Free list Firearms and Ammunition. A. J. Grenier, 
North Grosvenordale, Conn 
5000 BARGAINS, Firearms, Binoculars, War Relics 
Catalog 40c. Smith Gunshop, Runnemede, N. J 
THREE distinct models, standard, light, 
weights; 30-06, 270, 300, 257, 250-3000, 
caliber. Built on your 98 Mauser, Springfield, Enfield 
Action. Super feather weight in 300, 250-3000, 
22-250 on Columbia Jeep Action. Your 98 Mauser or 
Springfield action shortened. Columbia Gun Co., 
2220 Division St., Spokane 13, Washington 
AMMUNITION For Sale: 9mm Parabellum $9.50 per 


buck horn handle, 
(Canadian Rockies) 
towel, necktie & gun 
Harry G. Ennis, 


Bought, sold, 
Coopers Mills, Me 


powder flasks, 
LeMay, Mo 


each 
Frank 


H D Military 


feather- 
22-250 


100, 25 Automatic $6.00 per 100, 32 Automatic 
$7.00 per 100, 32 S & W $4.50 per 100, 32S & W 
Long $4.50 per 100, 38 Special $4.50 per 100, 22 


long Rifle $9.00 per 1000, 
per 1000, Immediate Shipment 


22 Long Rifle Shot $15.00 
Send check With Or 


der. Peerless Machine Co., 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York City 

LUGER Holsters, 8 inch, $5.00. Penguin, all wool, gray 
and red hunting socks, 3 pr. for $5.00, 1'2 small 
Pistol Primers by Remington, late issue, $7.00 per 
1000. 10 Gauge, new primed empty shell cases, 2 9/16 
inch, $3.00 per 100. #57 Remington shotgun shell 
primers, $7.50 per 1000. Reg. price, $12.00. Gun 


racks by Stevens, walnut finished for three guns, $4.95 


each. The Pequet, walnut finished, self-leveling gun 
rack for four guns, $5.95 each. Web rifle slings, used, 
U.S. Army, good condition, 49c each. Recoil Boots, 


prewar rubber, for all shotguns and rifles, 69c each 
Springfield leather rifle slings, good condition, 75c 
each. Forward money order. No C.O.D. shipments. Send 
coin $1.25 for Third Annual Edition of Gun Digest 
together with our complete catalog of new and used 
guns, ammunition, rifles, binoculars and powder flasks 
Our separate catalog 25c. Public Sport Shops, 11 S 
16th Street, Philadelphia, Penna 


RIFLE slings, leather, U.S. Army, good condition, 
$1.00 each. New Rifle sling swivels, quick detachable, 
$1.25 per pair. Send coin 10c for complete list of 
sportsmen’'s supplies available for immediate shipment 


Sportsmen's Supplies, 250 West Bayberry Lane, Upper 
Darby, Penna 
COLLECTORS Cartridges Catalogue, 25c. Platt 


#11 
Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N 


FOR SALE: Mode! 70-06 very good with excellent 33D 


Weaver Lee Dot Stith Mounts, $135.00. 37T Ithica 
Perfect, vent rib 30, Full Beautiful Gun, $135.00 
Lawrence Humble, 711 So. 2nd St., Hamilton, Mont 


AMMUNITION—75 sizes in stock. Dime for list. Cen- 


_tral Sports, Delphos, Ohio 

(1) NEW Winchester Mode! 70 cal. .270, Lyman Alas- 
kan Scope, Redfield Mount $195.00 (2) New Savage 
99EG .300 cal., Lyman Alaskan, Redfield Mount, 
$175.00. Springfield .22 Automatics Model 87 $26.60 
Excellent Savage 250/3000 Takedown, K2.5 & Red- 
field Mount $145.00. Perfect Savage Model 45 Super 
Sporter, 250/3000, 29S Scope & Mount $125.00 
Excellent Danzig 8mm Sporter, K Gerhard Scope & 
Mount $95.00. Excellent 300 Savage 99EG, K4 Scope, 
Redfield Mount, $150.00. Valley Sporting Goods, 
Herkimer, New York 
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NEW & Used Shotguns, Rifles & Handguns. Big List 
10c. Ken Nelson, 236 E. 14th, Fremont, Nebr 
CUSTOM handloads. Japs, 8mm German Army rifles. 
Other rimless and rim calibers. Top price for once 
fired empties. H. L. Brown, 225 No. Wheeling, Kansas 
City, Missouri. + on 
WANTED: Batavia Leader 12 gauge hammerless Baker 
Shotgun. J. A. Grass, 522 Colonial Avenue, York, 
. ___Pas _ : 
32, .30/30, 45-70-405, 348, 351 Win., 35 Rem., 
all other i -' brands Calibers. Hunt Arms Co., 
Lyon St., , Grand Rapids 2, Mich aes 
8MM (7 ore 57) Mauser 98 Custom Big Game am- 
munition, 170 grain Sp. 20c each. No packing charge 
No C.O.D.’s. J. R. Loomis, 125 West Melrose, Peoria, 
Illinois 


4 BBL, combination gun—made by Brockter & Schroe- 
der, Danzig—Beautifully engraved—details write Edw 
Besky, 51 First St., Hamden 14, Conn = Aes 
WANTED: German rifles—98 Mauser, 1903 Spr, En- 
field, Krag, actions. Write stating quantity & price 
Beautiful sportsters built to your specifications. Finest 
Mat. & workmanship guaranteed unconditionally 
Northwest Firearms Co., N5007 Normandie St., Spo- 
kane 12, Washington 
CHECKERING Tools—Hand Filed 
er, Border and Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 
line set $2.75; 18 or 20 line $3.50. Postpaid. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users, sold past 15 years. Free Cata- 
log. Warner Products Co., Dept. L, Baldwinsville, N. Y 


WE have in stock, for immediate delivery, eric 


1., and 
133 





Set of three—Check- 


all American 
center fire cartridges in a variety of loads. Also many 
calibers of Foreign ammunition. Factory loaded. Write 
for free list on ammunition and guns. Ramey Appliance 
Co., Gate City, Va. as 
BAN-CO Products. 3 Handy bottles. Rust preventive, 
Mould-preventing Neatsfoot Oil and Antiseptic Liquid. 
Send 75c for all 3. Ban-Products Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
SEND 10c for list 100 used guns. Frayseth's, Willmar, 
Minn i, 
PERCUSSION Caps, Black Powder. General Line Muz- 
zie Gun Supplies. Write your needs. Farris, Muzzle 
Gun Supplies, Portsmouth, Ohio : 
THE highest bidder gets a 9MM German Luger with 
holster. Joe Thomas, 2706 Fleming Rd., Middletown, 
Ohio 
SACRIFICE 16 Gauge Auto Savage 
Chester Randers, Owatonna, Minn 
WINCHESTER M-70 rifle, .257, L48, Unert 142” 16x, 
new $207.20. M-70 .300 Magnum, L48, Alaskan, 
King-Pike, new $194.70. M70 .220 Swift, L48, Fecker 
1'.” 16x, new $210.70. Need other equipment? 


Perfect $78.00 


Write. Keim Sporting Goods Co., Fredericksburg, 
Ohio (Rt. 2) . 
JAP #25, Italian 6.5 shells $5.95 per 20. Jap #31, 


8mm, P-38, $4.80 per 20. All Copper Jacket Bullets. 
Gallagher Company, Fenton, Michigan ‘ 
30/06 SPRINGFIELD rifles, army model, like new, 

$55.00 each. 30/40 Krag rifles, 22” barrel, excellent, 
$44.00. 45/70 cartridges, $2.25 box. Reppert, Route 
4, Norristown, Pa. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


MILLER Bedford, New London, Ohio, World's Rarest 
Guns, large list free. Send self addressed stamped 
long envelope 








ARMS EQUIPMENT 


CHECKERING Tools, handmade by checkering expert. 
Set of three; checker, border and cleaner; also di- 
rections, complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner Products 
Co., Baldwinsville. New York bcd 
RIFLE-stocks—Blanks Birdseye Curly Maple Oregon 
Myrtle American Walnut Ebony Tips Inletted and 
shaped—any action. Also Black Duck Decoys. D. 
Thomas, Box 184, Vineland, N. 

GENERAL Gunsmithing, Rebarreling. Rebluing, chokes 
and scopes installed, Military conversions a specialty. 
Webber Gun Shop, Junction City, Kansas 


BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES a 
BINOCULARS repaired and hard-coated. Alignment to 





Navy tolerances. Mail glass for free estimate. New 

and reconditioned binoculars for sale $15.00 up— 
also traded. Send for leaflets ‘‘Use Care'’ and 
“Hard-Coating’’. Binocular revairers 


since 1925 
Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 3, es 
BINOCULAR CASES, NEW: for 7 x 50 and 10 x 50, 





marked B&L. $7.50. Kodak Style finest quality 
leather, for most 6X and 8X, $5.50. Also box or 
kodak style made to order. Mirakel Repair Co.. 
Mount Vernon 3. N. Y. 

PRISM Binoculars—Finest U. S. Gov't. optics. Huge 


50mm Coated objectives. Less than half price: 7x50 
mm, $79.50; 10 x 50mm, $89.50; 12 x 50mm, 
$92.50 plus tax, prepaid. Literature on request. Du- 
Maurier Binoculars Mfrs., Dept. 18, Elmira, N. Y 


BUSCHING ~ Optical Co.—Binoculars, Telescopes, re- 
paired. Coated, sealed. There is no substitute for ex- 
perience. Rt. 7, Box 154, Olympia, Washington 
BINOCULARS, ‘Sco Sights, Spotting Scopes: 20% 
to 50% increased visibility by hard-coating your 
present lenses. Reduces glare, improves definition, 
greatly increases light transmission. Amazing shar 
ness and clarity for night use. Write for details 
Optical Coating Laboratory. Route #1, Clinton, Md. 
TELESCOPES bought, sold, traded, repaired. Reticules 
coating. German, Domestic. Robert Thomas, Silve1 
Spring, Md. 
BINOCULARS 8x32 only. $65.00 with tax (new) with 
case; New Taylor Pocket Compass, silver-nickel case 
$1.50; Navy Type waterproof flash light, large 2 cell 
$1.75; Fairchild AAF Sextant A-10 with carrying case 
$12.50; Elgin Stop Watch (surplus) like new $7.50: 
(Free Folder). Pan American Navigation Service, 
12021-H5 N. Hollywood, Calif. 





BINOCULARS, field glasses, repaired, hardcoa 
collimator alignment. Free estimates Cases availa 
Rochelle Optical Co., Dept. 2, 28 Cliff St., 
Rochelle, N. Y 





SIGHTS & SCOPES 


TACKHOL E Dot, the Original Center Dot reticul: 
‘scope sights. Preferred by thousands of big g¢ 
hunters, target and vermin shooters. Promptly insta 
your K 2.5, K4, J2, 330,440 K6 $8.00; Alaskan, ! 
model Noske, Texan, $12.50. New scopes stocked 7 
hole oa equipped Alaskan $72.50, J 2.5 $30.50, } 
$45.5 K4 $53.00, K6 $56.50, Texas $62.50 
$65. Shes illustrated folder. Stith, Redfield, We 
mounts for 54, 70 or 99 rifles. T. K. Lee, P.O 
2123, Birmingham 1, Ala 
ARGUS Super Spotting Scope $74.50, stand $+ 
Mark 218 spotting scope $22.50, stand $4.75. W 
er and Texan scopes. New G88 4X scope $3 
Liberal trade allowances. Acme Sport Equipment 
Champion, Battle Creek, Mich 
NEW Scopes. Alaskan, $52.50; Texan, $40.00; K 
$34.00; K4, $40.00; J2.5, $20.00; Texan Lex 
$54.40. Mounts at low prices. John Waterman 
Kerckhoff, Fresno, Calif 
NEW Weaver K4 $36.00; K2.5 $34.00; J2.5 $22 
mount included. Lyman Alaskan $52.50; Argus Su 
Spotters $60.00; Also target scopes, binoculars 
mounts. Ask for bargain price list. Prompt serv 
Robert Kreider, Palmyra, Pa. 





BIRDS & ANIMALS 

Fur Sheep, for sale. Adaptable to any 
_mate. Write. Addis Kelley, Maywood, California 
GIANTSTRAIN raccoons, minks, foxes. Baby sku 
for pets. Order bred females now. Instructive cx 
catalog 25¢ 
RAISE guaranteed ‘Chinchilla rabbits. Greatest pr 
from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 
Experience unnecessary. Fascinating hobby 
money-making business. Write world's largest bre« 
today. Willow Farm, R20, Sellersville, Pa 


KARAKUL 


NEW ZEALAND Red Rabbits. Large, healthy 
pedigreed; Winners at Nation's largest shows. | 
circular. T. Dan McGrath, Montezuma, Iowa 


PHEASANT Eggs available in May, chix in June 
20th season, large scale pheasant production 
Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, Wisconsin 
PHEASANTS, Ringnecks, Mongolians. Reeves W 
ducks, Peafowl—any Amount. Reasonable Price 
ply to Gress Pheasantry, Reinholds, Penna 
MAKE Real money. Let angoras build you indepen 
prosperous business. Results Amazing. We show 
how. Iowa Angora Association, 1215 34th Northe 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
$2500 yearly raising Angora Rabbits. Contract 
ticulars free Wilson's, 1090 Shryer, St. Paul 8, M 
$250.00 MONTHLY. Raising Angora Rabbits. Part 


lars free. White's Rabbitry, Newark, Ohio 
RAISE Fryers new easy way. One-man Home P 
earns $500 monthly. Booklet Free. Poultry Gu 


Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minneso 


r 


valuable breeds 
Year-rou 








1046-D So. Olive, Los Angeles 15, California 

es GAME BIRDS - 

PURE Northern Bobwhite Quail: In lots of 5 or: 
pairs. Special on 100 pair lots. Charles H. Ada 
P. O. Box 283, Birmingham 1, Alabama 
PHEASANTS, poults, chicks Renes $ 


and eggs 
zame Farm, Middletown, Conn. 
GENUINE Northern Bobwhite Quail. Fall 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. E 
wood Road, Orange, Conn 

RINGNECK Pheasants—Rugged Northwestern 
York State birds. Prices on request 
Game Fields. Bliss Road, Oakfield, New York 
PURE Northern Bob-White Quail, reared on wir 
breeding or restocking. Prices on request. ‘ 
white Quail Farm, Abingdon, Virginia 

MATURED pheasant breeders for immediate de! 





and 





Deep Sprir 


Meng, Dog 


Golden's 16.00 pair, Goldhurst, 20.00, Lady 
herst 25.00, Mutants 12.00, Ringnecks 10.00 
Silver's 10.00. Oakwood Game Farm, Box 04°%2 


Ada, Oklahoma 

PHEASANTS for field trials, restocking. Booking « 
for eggs and chicks. Upland Game Farm, Box 
West Chicago, Illinois 


RINGNECK Pheasants For sale. Fully matured 


$3.00 per bird. John A. Gibbons, Hawly, R. D 
Penna. 
PEAFOWL. 1946 Hatched Green Java $85.00 


1945 Black Shoulder $65.00 Pair. 1943 Black S! 
der $80.00 pair. Select Blue head 1947. Wild tu 
toms $30.00 each. E. E. Strickland, Kosciusko, } 
PHEASANT Eggs Mongolian, Formosan, White Mut 

25c each, Ringneck 22c and Ringneck chicks 
Formosan chicks 45c. Skyland Pheasantry, Rt. 1 
consin Rapids, Wis. 





FOX & MINK 


FOXES—Nine in one day. Trap slyest furbea 
Particulars free. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, S 
burne Ctr., 

“MODERN Mink Ranching”’ 
1947. Mink raising explained thoroughly. Wel! i 
trated. Englewood Mink Ranch, Englewood, Color 


BRED Female Mink—all types—production guarant 


book $1.00. The la 





Reasonable prices. Booklet pen plans free 
Ontario Mink Ranch, Gravel Rd., Webster, N. Y 
BLUE Foxes pups or proven breeders. Write En 
Ranch, Havre, Montana 


MINK of Pre-Eminent Quality. Kenais and Mutat 
Au Sable River Fur Farm, Oscoda, Michigan 
MINK, Bred females priced reasonable, folder 
Highly illustrated and instructive booklet mailed 
$1. Davis Fur Farms, Dept. B, St. Johnsbury, Vt 
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MINK—Bred_ Females. Naturals and Mutations. Blue 
Back Mink Ranch, Hawley, Pa 


QUALITY_bred females, April delivery. Fernandez Fur 





Farms, R.F.D. #1, Box 985, Sandy, Utah 

MINK: All colors. Free folder gives inside secrets 
feed, care Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 19, 
Utar ‘ 





CHINCHILLAS 


REA South American Chinchillas Breeding stock 
available. Write or visit Ludwig Acres Chinchilla 
Ranch, Box 7, Mohnton, Penna. 

CHINCHILLAS, Adult, 
tized stock, lowest prices. D. 
Mich : Ek, ~ elle a A 
CHIN‘ ‘HILLA Raising Book, Illustrated $1.50. Breed- 
ers For Sale, Reasonable. Norman Rick, Box 125, 
Wyomissing, Pa. 





—young pairs, | quality “acclima- 
G. Kidder, Muskegon, 








BOATS & MOTORS 


NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver- 
sions, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply, Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan. _ 


INBOARD Hulls, Outboard Runabouts, Hydroplanes, 
Hunting & Fishing Boats. Marine accessories. Lug- 
gage & Boat Trailers. Huebl Boat Co., LeSueur, Minn. 


NEW P-38 steel airplane belly tanks. .165 
$9.95. Anzio Boat Co., Box 89A, Merce ed, Calif 


p-40 STEEL belly tanks new. 75 gallon 6 ft. 4 in. 
_$7 50. Anzio Boat Co., Box 89A, Merced, Calif 


gallon 





FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3 75 up. 
Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘“‘Build A 
Boat’’ catalog, 10c ‘‘How to Build Boats’’ book. 
$1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOAT Building Plans: Runabouts, cruisers, “gail boats. 
Wood and plywood construction. Illustrated book, 
Modern Designs For Boats and Yachts’’ $1.00 John 
B. Clark, Yacht Designer, 329 Kenmore Drive, Bay 
Village, Ohio. : ant 
RUBBER Boats—New and unused 5-man Army-Navy 
surplus—complete with carrying case, inflating pump, 
pr. collapsible aluminum oars (will float.) Size in- 
fated 81/2 ft. long by 5 ft. wide. Deflated 18 inches 
diameter by 3 ft. long. Weight 45 Ibs. Safe, difficult to 
tip, separate airtight compartments. Cost to gov't. 
$200. Easily repaired with cold patch. Ideal for camp- 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting, exploring. Boats man- 
wactured in 1945—$49.95. Boats made earlier— 
$39.95. Attachment for use with outboard motor— 
$8.95. Adapters to inflate boats at service station— 
T5c. Remit at least 50% with order—balance COD. 
Immediate shipment. Goebel & Brown, 12-14 Monroe, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OUTBOARD Motor Parts 
Pistons, (Standard; oversize.) 
Outboard Motor Mart, 309 Atlantic Ave., 
Mass 

OUTBOARD Motors—1948 Neptunes 142 to 91/2 H.P. 
Eariy Delivery. Reasonable Prices. Complete Stock 
Neptune Parts. Citizens Supply Co., P. O. Box 1241 
L, Muncie, Indiana. 

MARINE Conversions for Ford and Jeep Engines. Cata- 
log 10c,. Lehman Manufacturing Company, Dept. L., 
Newark 2,N. J 

PACKAGED Boats—Complete Moulded and Sheet Ply- 
wood Kits—$39.50 up—All sizes. Literature 25c. 
Marine Mart, Buffalo 7d, N. Y 

SIXTY Best Designs, Full Size Patterns, Blue Prints— 


New-Used, all makes. New 
Cylinders rebored. 
Boston 10, 





Outboard, Sail, Power—With book ‘‘Boat Building’’ 
$100. Marine Mart, Buffalo 7d, N : is 
OUTBOARD Motors. New and used, demonstrators 
and rebuilts. All makes and sizes. List free. Matchett 
Marine, Sturgis, Michigan 

NEPTUNE Outboard Motors, 1947 models, 1'/2 HP 


single list $70.00 reduced $44.50; 2 HP single list 
$103.00 reduced $74.50; 342 HP alternating twin 
reguiar $103.00 reduced $99.50; 4 HP opposed twin, 
regular $130.00; reduced $99.50; Your chance to buy 
anew motor for the price of a used one. Beikirch’s, 
755 Winton Rd. N., Rochester 9, N. Y. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


ARMY Te nts, Covers, , Clothing, Paint, Write . Jarashow, 


10-19 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

US. ARMY Saddlebags. These are good for 101 uses 
to the hunter, cyclist, and fisherman. Used—but guar- 
anteed 100% perfect. Made of finest pebbie-grained 











leather. Can be separated to make two shoulder bags 
6.95. Sent prepaid C.O.D. plus ——-.. Refund if 
issatisfied. Schafler, West Copake (5) N. 


CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


PHOTOG RAPHIC and Home Movie Equipment, Film 
Rentals. Free New Catalogs. The Dayton Film, Inc., 

2227 Hepburn Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 

CAMERAS, Projectors, Enlargers—Lowest Prices. Free 

Catalog. Cavalier Camera, 1822 Center, Pittsburgh 
Pa 


19, 








DOGS & KENNELS 


AIREDAL ES. ‘Registered. ‘Pups $40.00 up. Bred bitches 
$125.00 to $150.00 Stud service. Rex Kennels, R.R. 





i, Box 500, St. Louis 14, Missouri. a 


PUREBRED Collies of distinction. Pups & older, $50 
up. Stud service $25. Finger’s Collies, Dundas, Mi Minn 












RANG Airedales, the all-round dogs are ideal p pets. 
and protectors for city or country 
Excellent hunters that trail, tree and re- 
eve from land or water. Healthy, registered = 
$40.00 up. Trained dogs $150.00 up. Ship 
with safe delivery guarentest. Sold a 
i Or advance appointment only. Write for par- 
uculars. Sportemen's Service, Dept. B1, LaRue, Ohio. 
Re SALE: 5S. Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
bbit a shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Blue 
'ass Farm Kennels. erry. Kentucky. 
Beck 













AUNTING | Hounds. Reasonable. Catalogue. 
ound Kennels, D-10 Herrick, Illin 


FHOICE Pups—Dalmation (Coach 
,Also Sable and White Collies— Biack and Tan 
ao Regal Kennels, Nevada, 


les Setter, Springer. Pointers. Labrador pups. El. 


$35, fems $2 H. Everett. Atkinson. Ne- 





ite Collie— 
Rat 















ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties. Frank- 
iim Young. Nivernead, L.1.. N. Y. 


REGISTERED Newfoundiands, St. Bernards 
Puppy Stock. Stamps for reply. Dorothy Birkey, 
W. Hillsdale St., Lansing, Michigan 
BLACK - Pedigreed Newfoundland puppies. Protec- 
tion and Companionship assured Family. Earl Thurs- 
ton, Hartsville, Ind 


BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, ‘choice quality 
pups. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna 


BREAK dog from running undesired game; train to run 
game wanted. Use Rickard’s Dog Musks. Simple, safe, 
sure. State problem for Free information or include 
dollar for bottle. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pete Rick- 
ard, Dept. OL-1, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
GOLDEN Black Labradors. Imported—A-1 Field Dog 
Breeding. Pups or started dogs that please the best 
hunters. Kellogg's, Junius, South Dakota 
NORWEGIAN Elkhound puppies. High class registered 
strains. Also litter English Bulldogs. Envilla Ranch 
Havre, Montana 


GERMAN Shorthair Pups 


Grown. 
605 


. Tria 1. Qua lit y 


Litter registered, whelped 


Aug. 19th. Ch. Rusty V. Schwarenburg and Ch 
Sawtooth Tiger breeding. $40.00. M. R. Armitage, 
Fairfield, Idaho 

FOX, Coon Hunters: I offer Walkers, black and tans, 
redbones, blueticks, others. Also Beagles, rabbit 
hounds. Prices Reasonable. Trial. Okaw River Kennel, 
Cowden, Ill. 


OORANG Airedales, the all-round dogs are ideal pets, 
companions and protectors for city or country homes 
Excellent hunters that trail, tree and retrieve from 
land or water. Healthy, registered pups $40.00 up 
Trained dogs $150.00 up. Shipped on approval with 
safe delivery guaranteed. Sold by mail or advance ap- 
pointment only. Write for particulars. Sportsmen's 
Service, Dept. B1, La Rue, Ohio 
PUREBRED Collies, healthy, intelligent, 
up. G. McDowell, Dimondale, Mich ne 
FOR Sale, Registered German Shorthair pups. “Swaren- 
_berg blood line. Lyndon Barker, Parkers Prairie, Minn. 
AIRDALE puppies, best quality. Eligible A.K.C. Sold 
with satisfaction guarantee. Hunters Friend Kennels, 
P. O. Box 2, Gibbon, Oregon 
FOR sale Collie, English Shepherds, Boston Bull pup- 
pies. Norbert Gonnering, R. 1. Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 


Ee BEAGLES ' 
BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock, Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
mar, : ‘ 
REGISTERED hunting beagles; all ages, bred females. 
_Shipmann, Warsaw, Indiana. nicer 
HUNTING Hounds. Reasonable Catalogue. ‘Beck Hound 

Kennels, D-11 Herrick, Illinois. _ 
BEAGLES. Broken. Triai. Choice Puppies. Guy Werner, 
Seven Valleys, Penna. 


POINTERS & SETTERS 


REGISTERED Pointer pups, Champion “Spunky Creek 
Boy & Champion Doctor Biue Willing, blood lines. 
$6500 each or trade for Modern guns. Harold Hem- 
meigarn, Route #1, Box 105, Maria Stein, Ohio 
GORDON Setter Pups. A.K.C. Reg. J. C. Marshall, 
Main, McCook, Nebr 
IRISH Setters, Registered, 8 mos. old, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


ENGLISH Setter Pups $50.00 up. At Stud Champion 
Bucky B superb shooting dog $35.00. Dr. W. H 
Beard, 290 Grove Street, Wellesley, Mass 

GERMAN Shorthaired pointer pups $35.00 either 
sex, Illustrated information on request. Louis Devet, 
Iron Mountain, Mich 


GERMAN Shorthair pups. Schwarenberg, 
bloodlines. Clifford Shaw, Henning, Minn 


GERMAN & ENGLISH Pointer Pups, trained dogs. Eng- 


lovely. $50.00 

















520 


1407 Beddell, 


Dusseldorf 


lish, Irish, Gorden Setters, Springers, Duck Dogs 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Washington 
POINTER Stud Service, $25. Booking $10. Howard 


Miller, Ludlow Falls, Ohio 
ENGLISH Pointer puppies for discriminating sports- 


men. Thorquest Kennels, Brodhead, Wis 

CLASS Pointers. All ages. Stud Service. Howard 
_Miller, Ludlow Falls, Ohio : 
GERMAN Shorthair pointers, puppies, started dogs 


Outstanding champion breeding. Sire Lake O’Bago, 
Grandsires Chs. Rusty and Fritz. $25.00 up. L. J 
Brown, Box 63, Route 1, Fairwater, Wisconsin. 


wie HOUNDS 


PLOTT COON and Big Game Hounds. Registered. The 
Atom Bomb of the hunting world. Pictorial catalog, 
information, 10c. A, Steganga, lonia, Michigan. 


HONEST Coon Hounds are Scarce, Can furnish a few 
for $75.00 up. Express Co. Hold money six days. 
B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Kentucky. 


HUNTING Hounds. Reasonable. Catalogue. Beck Hound 
_Kennels, D-12 Herrick, Illinois. 


STRAIGHT Cooners, $12 Combination hounds $75. 

Fox hounds $40. Squirrel dogs $25. Well started coon 
hounds $40. Rabbit hounds $20. 10 days trial. Pets 
$10. Virgil Hendrix, Seligman, Mo 


REGISTERED Long Eared, Black-Tan Coon and Big 
Game Hound pups, from natural born tree hounds. 
Photos and descriptions 10c. All pups shipped C.O.D. 
William N. Cosner, Greencastle, Indiana 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Straight Cooners, Combination 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Beagles, Blueticks, Redbones, 
Blacktans. Reasonable. Trial. Free List. Echo Valley 
Kennels, rrick, Lllinois. 


FOR SALE—Coonhounds, 











Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, 
combination hunters, Blacktans, Redbones, Blue- 
ticks, Spotted; reasonable. Trial allowed. Literature 
free. Wildwood Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 


longeared Black & Tan Coonhound 
cooners. Wm. Dodge, R. 3, 





|" 

ups. Parents A-1 
Caledonia, Michigan. o SRY +1 aad 
REGISTERED iong eared Black & Tan fox & coon- 
hound pups. Royce Coon, Ghent, N.Y 


WESTERN trained lion, cat and coon hounds. R Regis- 
tered long-eared black-and-tan, bluetick puppies, 
check. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 











Bi ISTERED Airedales for Hunters, watchdogs and 
companions, Choice healthy puppies shipped on ap- 
~~ = satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 
e Gartner, Crestline, Ohio. 
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COON Hunters one trip, one day, will break dog from 

rabbit, fox or deer, also 10 day kennel method—all 3 
methods $1. ‘Tips ‘To Dog Owners” Free. M. J. Car- 
ney, Blairstown, Mo. 





REGISTERED Redbone 
A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 25c. W. 
R. 1, Clarenag, Mo 
BASSET HOUNDS 


and Blockton Pups. Parents 
B. Frisbee, 


Registered puppies from hard hunt- 

ers of proven ability. Stud Service (Photographic) 
to four males. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. _ 
COONHOUND black and tan pups PR U.K.C registered. 
Henry Jacob, Litchfield, Ulinois 





BASSETHOUNDS. Three generations of champions. 
Belbay Kennels, Reg., New Alexandria, Penna. 
FOR SALE: Hunting Hounds, Redbones, Blueticks, 


Blacktans, Walkers, Reasonable. Trial. Free list. State 
dog interested. Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. 
FIRST CLASS walker Foxhounds. Two to four years 

old, Broke, on trial. One year olds started or ready. 
Chester Roediger, Celina, Ohio, R 
COYOTE Hounds, also pups, Racing Greyhounds. 

Ammon, Bassett, Nebraska 
REGISTERED long eared black, tan fox and coonhound 

pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass 
OZARK Hounds—Can get you any kind of top hunting 

dogs you wish. D L. Rogers Ex-Agent-Telegrapher, 
Frisco Railroad, Wyandotte, Okla 
FOX Hounds. Walker, black-tan, 
busch, Goodhue, Minn " 
BLACK and Tan coonhound pups. 2 months to 2 years 

Selected, choice, fast type. Registered. C. E. Caven- 
der, Culver, Indiana 
200 HUNTING Hounds. Bloodhound Crossed. 

Sam Levers, Wooster, Ohio ; : a 
REGISTERED, Blueticked coonhounds, bred females, 

puppies. Jack Annesser, 6104 Monroe, Wayne, Mich- 
igan 


Ben 


cross. Martin Wie- 


Lists. 





SPANIELS = 


PEDIGREED Cocker Spaniel Pups. Reds, Blac 
Buffs. Thomas Lowe. Seneca Falls. New York. 


SPRINGER Spaniels of quality; largest and finest lot 
in the west. State age, color and sex wanted. 
Kesterson’s Kennels. Skamokawa, Washington. 
SPRINGERS. Cockers. Hunting strains. Bred bitches. 
Ship approval, Sprucedale Kennels, Ducansville. Pa. 
SPRINGER Spaniels Youngsters from America's finest. 
Internationa! Champion Frejax Royal Salute. Frejax, 
Box 74a, R #2, Royal Oak, Michigan. . : 
FOR SALE: Cocker Spaniel gps Reg. or non-reg., any 
_color. $20-50 each. Mrs Werner, Holton, Kans. 
SPRINGERS—Reg. pups and young, partly trained 
_stock. Hunters-Eden, 4280 E. Iliff, Denver, Colo, 
SPRINGER Spaniels, pups & older dogs, Bench & 
Field prospects. Also Cockers. Pompey Kennels, 
Frostburg, Md 

SPRINGER Pups, for breeding and hunting. A pedigree 
of champions. Wm. H. Knopf, Chagrin ‘alls, Ohio. 


SPRINGER Spaniels Field Bred, Champion Sired, Reg. 
Rugged Hunting Youngsters. K. R. Wagaman, Cherry- 
dale Kennels, R. D. 1, Emmitsburg, Md 

SPRINGER Spaniels of Qua&lity. Bred to hunt. Puppies 
ready to train. Ragen Farm Kennels, Gorham, Maine. 
FOR Sale. English Springer female Spaniel spayed. 
Year old, $45.00. Car! Wilkinson, Chelsea, Iowa 
BRITTANY Spaniels, Champion Blood lines, Pups and 
older dogs, Bred Female. Paul Yoder, Smithville, 
Ohio 

ENGLISH Cockers English Springers Extra Good Breed- 
ing, Bloomsburg, Pa. La Rue Trovelet 

COCKER Spaniels on approval. Puppies bred and open 
bitches, studs, some champion _sired. All colors. 
Reasonable prices. Clark Groff, R4, Ottumwa, Iowa 
BRITTANY Spaniels. All ages. Best Breeding. Leeway 
Kennels, R. R. 15, Box 418, Indianapolis, Ind 
COCKER Spaniels, Hunting, Companion, Show 








Bred 


Bitches. Registered. Talicorn Kennels, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa 

IRISH Spaniels, American Spaniels, all ages, all pa- 
pers. D. Matteran, Appleton, Minn 

SPRINGERS. Champion bloodlines, Registered. Young 


stock. Oscar Ruby, York, Pa 
BRITTANY Spaniel Pups Eligible to A. K. C. Reg 
James Mattix, 810 N. 15th, Lafayette, Ind 


Spaniels, Dachshunds. 
Rush Lake, Wis 


pedigreed Lamoka 


CHAMPION American Water 
Pups and Grown. Brogden, 
COCKER puppies _ ds or blacks, 





Kennels, Dundee, N 

RETRIEVERS ; 
CHESAPEAKE BAY Retrievers, the old large heavy 
rxpe, eligibie, real hunters. Lee Scott. Mechanics- 
vilie owa 


LABRADORS and Chesapeakes, exceptional trial and 
hunting bloodlines. Bill Rook, Beardsley, Minnesota, 
REGISTERED Golden Retriever pups for field, show 
and Companions. $50.00. Robert Peterson, Rich- 
ville, Minn - 
GOLDEN & Black Labrador puppies 
youngsters ready to hunt now. Registerable & guar- 
anteed. Imported Sandylands Golden Harvester at stud. 
Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, S ; ys 
GOLDEN Retrievers Unexcelled in field, wonderful 
companions. $50. & up. M. Piatt, Rt. 1, Gary, Ind. 
BLACK Labradors—Reg. 2 males 1 female out of Son 
of Dual Ch. Shed of Arden. Whelped 4-17-47. Also 
six weeks old. Reg. puppies. R. E. Stroman, Glasgow, 
Montana aos Oe SNS ak) 8 
BLACK Labrador puppies to offer of quality breeding 
from registered stock with field experience. Price list 
giadly furnished. Farm raised in modern kennels. Ro- 
dal] Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Nebraska. — 


BEAUTIFUL Labrador Retrievers All Ages 
Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 
LABRADOR pups. Yellow and black. “Sand Lake Ken- 
nels, Aberdeen, So. Dak 
REGISTERED Chesapeake Retrievers. 
Kennels, Box 12, Orick, Calif 


. # Retriever Puppies. 


A few started 


. Bargains. 


~ Orick Valley 
CHESAPEAKE Bay “E. Simpson, 
_2840 June St., San Bernardino, _ Sas 
LABRADOR Retrievers state wants. Labcroft Kennels, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, Route 1 
BARGAINS in Golden Retrievers, Labrador Retrievers, 
Registered. Approval. Shelter Cove Kennels, Reg. 
Battle Lake, Minn. A aE LE Rh ie 
GOLDEN Retrievers. Champion Bloodlines 8 months 
Field. Anna Johnson, R. 2, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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Train- 
RR5, 


BLACK Labrador pups, eight and nine months 
ing started. Peverill's Pom-Dane Kennels, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 





2S as DECOYS & CALLS as 

SEW! You want Mallard Decoys? Pattern $1.00. 
Allard’s, Dept. O, 2640 31 St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
WING Flapping Decoys; Ducks, Owls, Crows. Write, 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois 


FISH GAME ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant “Natural Foods. Free 
Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, Box 371B, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

FISHERMAN— Now is the time to plan that fishing 1 trip 
next summer. Information on some of the best trout 
fishing in U. S. Questions cheerfully answered. Send 
30c in stamps or coin for correspondence. K. Williams, 
Mackay, Idaho, Box 267 


TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


a Earthworms, Complete instructions. $1.00 
. L. Huffman, Dept. 2, 391 Pleasant Lake, Rives 

panction, . Mich ‘ o 

FLY, LURE, | Rod, | Materials. ~ Catalog free, | Instruction 

ott “Fly- Tying,’ **Rod-Making,’ ‘Fly-Diction- 
.’ “Lure-Making,’’ each 10c. Send 30c for all. 

Wiltmarths, Pa N. Y. 


READ Secrets of Catchin; 
the big catfish lay, and 




















Catfish, I explain where 
ow I catch them daytime 


pole fishing, (also night fishing). Six Chapters of Cat- 
| lore: Facts-Tricks-Best Baits, etc., for Chan- 
nels, Bl 


ues, and Big Flatheads. $2. 00 postpaid. includ- 
ing pound of Bait. J. Curtis Grigg pkinton, Iowa. 
RAISE ‘‘Soilution"’ Earthworms for fishing. gardening. 
fish & frog food. Wisconsin Earthworm Farm. Osh- 
kosh. Wis i a 
RAISE Worms For Profit. 
make a good living with a smal! investment. 
$1.00 for complete details. Southwest Bait Co., 
W. Spring Street, Palestine, Texas 
FISH Worms raised easily by our Simple Method— 
Explains how to build Outdoor, Indoor beds, feeds, 
moisture, drainage, etc. Sone book $1. 00, Post- 








Let us show you how to 
Send 
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FLY-Tying materials ond tools. Professional grade 
only. We have imported hogks. Materials catalog 6c. 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles 32, 
Calif 
= quality TDE. HP. English | Fly Hooks, write for 
J. . Blanchard, 125 Eastbourne Ave., Ham- 
sites, Ontario, Canada 
RAISE famous Soilution Earthworms for rich soil 
building and _ fish-bait Free instructions and 
rice list. Texas Worm Ranch, 1842 W. Mistletoe, 
n Antonio 1, Texas. _ et 
HOOKS (Mustad) Ringed $1.45 hundred, T.D. $2.25. 
Bucktails 75c. Hofmann-fiytieing Material, 993 
Gates, Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


BAIT FISHERMEN—A hobby for You. 25c brings six 
snelled hooks assorted and money saving details. 
Reinke Brothers, 1469 So. 55th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
BIG Red Wiggler Fishing worms—Best for winter and 
ice fishing. 200 for $2.00 delivered. Coosa River 
Farms, Rome, Georgia. 























PATENTED Fast Change Flies! Greatest fishing im- 
provement since transparent leader! Dry Popular 
Dozen, $2.98. Austad, 1017 Belmont, Salt Lake 
City 5, Utah 





BAMBOO Rods cleaned, resilked, varnished & minor 
repairs. Price $5. Burl Winn, Moyers, Okla 


SINKER Molds—Several tyles. Many ~ sizes 





Styles Don't 
fail to get our 1948 folder. It's free. Reading Instru- 
ment Co., Box 78, Reading, Penna 
HOOKS—Norway's Mustad Sproat, TD Eye, $1.25 
Hundred; Perfect Bend, TD Eye, $1.75; Fly Tying, 
Lure, Spinner, Rod Making Materials, Catalog Free, 
Supreme Mfg. Co., Amarillo, Texas 
FISHERMEN 3 Stainless Steel Jiffy Clasps and Hooks, 
Slide them on and off, Quick, Easy, Sure, Any Size. 
Send 35c in Coin. Jiffy Products Co., R. D. #1, Niles, 
Ohio. = ie 
THE IDEAL GIFT! Actionized streamer flies, tied by 
experts, with care and precision; of the finest maribou 
obtainable. Size 6 & 8 only. Black Ghost, White Ghost, 
Black & White, Yellow Maribou. Pick any three and 
send One pares to Hastra Tackle Co., 5 Charlies St., 
Belleville 9, N. 
FISHING cones: Native Canes, Bamboos, Supplies. 
Jointed Native Cane $2.75. Steel Rod, Guides, Han- 
die, $2.75. Aluminum Rod, Combination Five, Seven 
or Nine Foot Rod, Three-foot Case, Nylon-wrapped 
guides, Locking Reel Seat, Finest Quality, $6.95. Many 
other items. Dealers write. Bob Pace, Combs, Ark. 
MONTAGUE ‘‘Flash"’ 3 pc. with extra tip 8'2 ft. Ton- 
kin Cane Fly Rods $12.50. Pfleuger “‘Akron”’ Casting 
Reels $10.00 Postpaid. Valley Sporting Goods, Herki- 
mer, N. Y. 
CATFISHERMEN!!! Free literature on America's Best 
“Catfishing Guide.’’ A Jam-packed 40 page pocket 
edition of Catfishing Lore. Curly Sharp, Marquette, 
Iowa. 2 
REEL Seats—Trolis, spinners! Colorful anodized Dur- 





alumin. Catalogue. River Glen Products, Farming- 
ton, Conn 

BEAUTIFUL two piece fly rod 8’, 42 oz. extra tip, 
hand built $20.00, Rods rebuilt $6.00, sections 


made, Cliff's Tackle Shop, Kane, Pa a 
ICE FISHERMEN—A new and improved jigging min- 
now, imitation of real minnow fish getter. Perch or 
ickere| size $1.00 postpaid. Z. Groblewski, 9 N. 
Market St., Nanticoke, Penna % 
ICE FISHERMAN—It's Back—The original Universal 
Non-Freeze Tip-Up. Free information. Write Fish- 
crafters—Box 804, Worcester, Mass 


CAST Aluminum Multiple Cavity Sinker Molds han- 
died and hinged. E. L. Sweet & Son, Tonawonda 
2, N. Y. 


SPINNER on Hook, Bucktail Weedlers. ~ Natural, 


Life- 
like, Lure, Colors, Black & White, Yellow & Black, 
Red & White, all Red, White, Yellow, Black. Natural 
Bucktail (2) for $1.00 postpaid. K-C Kitty Lures, 
$423 Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SINKER Mold $1.50, Rod Varnish .50, Carp Bait with 
formulas 50c. Skwarko, 2 Seneca Street, Pittsburgh 
49, Penna 





NYLON: Tapered Leaders—Sizes Oz, 1x, 2x, 3x, 4x, 
5x—color clear or mist—9ft 25c, 5 for $1.00, 6ft 20c, 
6 for $1.00; Tippets—40 in, color clear or mist, Sizes 
Ox, 1x, 2x, 3x, 4x, 5c. Doz. 25c. 5 for $1.00; Coils— 
10yd, clear color only, 4, 6, 8lb. test, 15c, 4 for 50c; 
Free Nylon List. Claymac Sporting Goods, Box 379LX, 
Bay City, Mich, i ae: eb Ts. 5 
LEADER Bargains! Over 1,000,000 Famous Brand 
Nylon Level-Tapered Leaders—Coils—Tippets—Snells 
—Spinning Lines at Reduced Prices. Free List. Martin- 
Pierce, 7043 Roseville, L77, Newark, N 


CUSTOM Tied Proven Killers. 10 Flies and 2 Stream- 
ers All Different $2.50. Wharton Custom Flies, 33 
Gambier Street, San Francisco 12, Calif. 


MAKE your own bait casting rod from our precision 
preshaped shafts of select Cuban Degame. Very light 
and durable. Superfinished medium action shaft with 
simple instructions for fine 5’ rod. $3.00. McGinty & 
Company, Elberton, Georgia. ae 
ICE Fishermen—Goggle Eye Ice Fly, widely used in 
winter for bluegills, perch and other pan fish. Bulle- 
tin by request. Preston Tackle Co., Box 173, Pontiac, 
Michigan. . — 
LUMINOUS Worms—Best fish catchers you ever used 
or money refunded. 24 inches only $1.00 postpaid. 
Porko, 7105C Glenwood, Chicago 26. 


ALUMINUM Casting Rod Cases—1” diameter—any 
length—50c ft. Tackle Tubing Shops—1867—75th 
Street, New Kensington, Penna. 

TONKIN Bamboo Rod sets or sections. For two-piece 
and three-piece fly rods from 7’ to 9¥2’. Casting 
sticks from 5’ to 6'4”. All ferrule sizes and length for 
repairs—or make your own—ferrules, fittings, etc. Fly 
hooks, Spanish gut, materials. Catalog Free. Paul 
Young, 8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


NYLON Genuine Fishing Line or Crocheting. Rubber- 
ized, Waterproof. 25 pound breakage. 1500 ft. $2.25. 
Vinick, 1468 Montpelier, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


FISHERMEN! Catch Fish When Others Fail. The New 
Edition ‘‘Old Fisherman's Guide Book"’ is full of real 
information and suggestions for the old timer as well 
as the beginner. Over 85 baits and bait recipes—best 
ever discovered, easily prepared. For all kinds of fish. 
Over 600 other hints, tips, lures, recipes and secrets of 
great value; worm culture, gun bluing, catching tur- 
tles, secrets of catching fish and how to attract them. 
Book now $1.00, two for $1.50, twelve for $6.00. 
Electric fish lure has a powerful scent, attract fish for 
quite a distance, make them bite like hungry wolves. 
$1.00 per bottle, 3 for $2, Postpaid. No C. D. 
Linders Store, Dept. , Delphos, Ohio. 
LARGE Fish Worms. ; doz.—$1.00. 15 doz.—$2.00. 
500 worms $5.00. 1,000 worms $8.00. Postage, Pre- 
paid. Price. Earthworm Hatcheries, Box 348, Route 
10, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


FLY-TYING 


CUSTOM Tied Flies, dressing varied to order. Sam- 
ple 25c. Hynes Tied Tackle, Pullman, Michigan. 


FLY TYING Materials. Tools and Hooks. Large 
Stock of choice materials for the discriminating tyer, 
the novice and the professional. ety scarce items 
listed in our free catalog. E. Hille 35 Rose St., 
Williamsport 19, Pennsylvania. 


WHOLESALE Prices; Fly-Tying Materials and Tools. 
1947-48 catalog. 217 Fly Patterns with Detailed 
Descriptions, 25c cash. Sporting is Dealers will 
find this a a Profitable Line. Colby’ 8, Rochester, N. H. 


FLY MAKERS! 1947 Catalog, Culver Lures Co., D.5, 
_1847 South 14th St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


FLY-TYERS! Best materials, low prices. Catalog. Perry 

_Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven. Conn. ne 

QUALITY Fly Tying Materials, Hooks, Fiy Fishing, 
Trolling and Spinning Tackle. Maine custom tied 

Main Free catalog. Fletcher's Fly Shop, Rangeley, 
aine. 


FLYTYING - Fishcrafters ABC illustrated chart teaches 
quickly how to tie flies, streamers. Send two dimes. 
Fishcrafters, Box 804, Worcester 1, Mass. 


QUALITY imported and domestic Fly Tying tools and 
1 ae Free Catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View, 



































TROUT flies, custom and standard patterns. Write for 
prices. Ar-By's Fly Shop, Rt. 4, Box 334, Johnstown, 
Penna. 

CUSTOM Tied Flies—Hand dressed to specifications. 
English hooks. Herter’s ‘‘AAA’’ Materials. Whip- 
finished. Samples 50c. Loon Lake Lures, Waseca, Minn. 

MATERIALS for fly- -tying. Hooks, Flosses, Chenilles, 
bucktails, spinners. Mail 10c for 1948 Catalog. Cas- 

cade Tackle Co., Medford, Oregon. 








FLY Tiers: Free Bulletin Fly Tying —— Saad pay 
more. G. B. Hanson, Ryan, St. Paul 1, 


TROUT Fisherman! Expertly tied ia an a 
and made to order patterns. Free catalog. Merton J. 
Parks, Cloquet, Minn. 


i oa Trout Flies Free List. L. W. Samson, Remsen, 














FLY-Tying kits complete with instructions and vise, 
$1.00 postpaid. Send for free catalog. Sonnies, 3817 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 


WE supply squirrel tails for “fly tyers and dealers. 
Write Logan Laboratory Supply, 373 Stauring Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FLY-TYERS. Materials. Wholesale, Retail. Catalog 5c. 
Streamcraft Tackle Co., Lewistown, Penna. 


FINEST Quality Fly Makers Materials. Free list. Van's 
Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich. 

FLY Fisherman 1948 Catalog contains complete line, 
Fly Materials, Fly Tackle. Spinning Tackle, Custom 

Rods, Rod Sections and fittings. Send 25c refunded 
first order. Traver Tackle, North Syracuse. N. Y. 


TAXIDERMY 
MODERN Taxidermy Magazine. 
N. Y¥. Devoted entirely to 
copies, 25c. 
BEAUTIFUL scarfs, jackets, coats made from your 
fox, raccoon, mink, muskrat, etc., raw pelts. Latest 
style, finest workmanship. Free booklet. J. Eugene 
Trefz, Paris, Ulinois. 











Greenfield Center, 
Taxidermy, Two sample 





BIRDS, Animals, fish expertly mounted by Osmer D. 
_Cole, R. 1, Box 179, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 


MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete. Game head s, 
rugs, fish. Larson's Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc. 


DEERSKIN Gloves. made from your raw deersk 








Deerheads mounted. Joseph Bruchac, Greenficid 
Center 7, N. Y Ba 

MUSEUM Taxidermy Course All Subjects $2.00, 
Schumacher, Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. Glass 


Eye Manufacturer 


GLASS Eyes Finest American, made in our own ! 

tory for deer, bear, pheasant, all other birds and 
animals. Used by Leading Taxidermists. Headforms 
Panels, all Taxidermy and Fur Supplies. Postal brings 
Big Free Catalog. America’s Largest Dealers. Elwood 
Company, Dept. 77, Omaha, Nebraska 


TRAPPING 


TRAPPERS—If = want to catch mink get my book 

of clearly written, Illustrated, Trapline proven in 
structions. Price R. T. Hardy, Roanoke Rapids 
North Carolina 


DEER HUNTERS—Would you like to be able to get a 

deer every year? I honestly believe that most of you 
can with the aid of my ‘‘Sure Fire Deer Hunting 
Method’’, which is a clever trick that I can truthful! 
say has never failed me once since the day that | 
discovered it seven years ago. Price only, one dollar 
and guaranteed to satisfy or your money back. NL 
Skinner, Route 1-0, Callicoon, New York 


CAGE trap—result of field experience. Improved cage 
and trigger. Complete plans $1.00. J. T. Varnell, 130 
Beach Avenue, Salem, Oregon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATERWEEDS removed easily : and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


GINSENG, Goldenseal. 1,000 seed, $3.00. 100 plants. 
$4.50. Lower rates on larger orders. How to grow— 
where to sell included. F. O. Collins, Viola, Iowa. 
POSTERS—For protecting your game reserves, hunt- 
ing grounds, etc. Several kinds. Large size. Low 
price. Send for folder and prices. Orlo Budd, 
Savannah, Ohio, ns 
YOU CAN entertain with Trick Chalk Talk Stunts 
Catalog 10c. John Balda, Cartoonist, Oshkosh, Wis« 
6 to 7 feet Steer horns, also hunting horns. M. Far 
rell, Plano, Texas. 
BIG Game Hunters. Write new for particulars on s Spring 
boar and fall big game hunt. Make reservations 
early. Frank Dvorak, Guide Outfitter, Box 873, Fernie 
B. C., Canada. 


WRITE for details of park ranger, 






































game protector, 








railway mail clerk and patrol inspector exams 
Delmar Institute, M2, Denver, _Colorado. 
Engraves all Metals. $1.00 PP 


ELECTRIC Pencil: 
Beyer Mfg., 229-A Dixon, Uniontown, Penna 


VIOLIN For Sale. Made by Amatini 1646. Appraised at 
$12,000 in good condition. W. R. O’Conner, Box 898 
Pelly, Texas. 


THROWING “Knives, perfectly balanced, handcrafted, 
with sheath, $1.50 Postpaid. Dealer’s inquiries in- 
vited. Stark Manufacturing Co., 1718-F Walnut, Al- 
lentown, Penna. 


MEN: Large Size Shoes, Large Size Sox! We specialize 

in large sizes 10 to 16, widths AA-EEE. Oxfords, Hi 
tops, Work shoes. Guaranteed extra quality. Free Cat- 
alog. Kingsize, 503, Brockton, Mass 


PROFITABLE hobby. Collect valuable rock specimens 
on fishing trips. Dealer list, blueprint to build ana 
lyzer, and details, 35c for handling. Science Lay Serv- 
ice, Dept. L, 2770 Dale St., St. Paul 8, Minn 


ARE You Job Satisfied? Get A Government Job! Men 

Women. Vets get preference. Prepare now for 1948 
examinations. Booklet—Particulars Free. Write bodes 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S35, Rochester 4, N. 


ALASKA Hunting Mitts, leather outside; a. wool 

skin lining inside; knit wrists. Right has trigger 
finger slot; warmest and most durable mitt ever made 
small or medium size. Army surplus, slightly used 
Worth $5.00 pair. Price prepaid pair. Shoff 
Fishing Tackle Co., Kent, Washington. 


FREE Movie Catalog. Superior Film Service, Box 713 
Dept. OL, Troy, N. Y. 


A Gold Mine of Opportunity: nature produces many 
supplies free. You produce beautiful novelties, souve 
nirs, and handcraft work. Write for particulars. T. S 
Wilkinson, 367 Pleasant Street, _Worcester 2, Mass 


DEER Head 11” Beautifully cast, just the thing for 
Back Bar, Den, Office or were room. $3.00 ea 
postpaid anywhere in U.S J. Mackett, 3116 N 

5th Street, Milwaukee 12, Ais. 


DO you want | to be a Game Warden or Conservation 

Officer? We can help you Qualify for these positions 
and many others in the Field of Game Management 
Write Game Management Service, 1025 South State 
St., Garner, Iowa. 


SUN-FUN MAGAZINE—Health, profit, hobby thrills 
_10c. Penebaker, Box 141, San Marcos, Texas 
ADVENTURE in wild knowledge! Exciting new trails to 
outdoor science. Free samples. Naturegraph Com 
pany, 225 Main Street, Los Altos, California 


SMOKED "PHEASANT for that "Sportsman Friend 
Packed in an attractive gift package. Shipped Aijr 

Express Prepaid for $15 per brace. Cash with Order 

Calif Warren, 9959 Sepulveda Bivd., San Fernando 
ali 


RAWHIDE--Soled Navajo Moccasins Handsewn with 

sinew. Not slippers but the primitive Indian Foot 
wear. Made on the Reservation $12.00 pr. pp. Also 
Indian handsewn buckskin gloves at $6.50 pr. Kaiba) 
Buckskin, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


COLORADO and Wyoming's fabulous oil boom spawn- 
ing new millionaires. You too want shot at $1,000- 
$5,000-$20,000 on investment of only $140? New 
high price of $2.65 per barrel for oil setting people 
crazy. Write me today—not tomorrow for details. I'l) 
attend to everything while you stay home. Dyer-Ol. 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Col. 





























GLOVES. Your deerskin or ours. C. K. Wood, Johns- 
town, N. Y. 

LADIES Purses, Wallets, Key cases made up from 
your tanned dee rskins. Send for free pamphlet. 
Deerskin Purse Co., Hartford, Wisc. 








FISHWORMS—Choice Red Wigglers 200—$1.25, 500 
—$2.75 postpaid. R. E. Hale, Murray, Kentucky 
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MAKING Ladies Fox Jacket $40.00. Making Fox Scarf 
$6.00. Strange, Taxidermist, Lenox, Iowa 


FISHERMAN! Get ‘‘How to Win Prizes and Influence 
Fish.'’ Sensational at $1.00. Particulars Free, Thorn- 
ton, 1115 E. Washington, Bloomington, Il. 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


ARCHERY—Factory Price. Catalog Free. Sheboyss® 


Archery Company, Sheboygan, Wisc. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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AUTO TRAILERS 








BUILD Your own trailer! Save money. Have every 
feature you want! Plans for house, sport, camp and 
utility trailers. Catalog describing 9 models 10c. (15c 
in Camada and overseas). Send for this catalog 
today. Jim Dandy, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wisconsin. 





TRAILER Plan Booklet—House, Sport, Etc., with com- 
plete Parts, Accessory Catalogue and book, ‘‘Trailer 
Building’’ $1.00. Marine Mart, Buffalo 7d, N. Y 
BOOKS & MAGAZINES 7 
&4 CARD Tricks,’’ 25c! Free Book Catal logs! Hirsch, 
Spring Valley 15, N.Y 
OUT-OF-PRINT Unusual Books quickly found. Send 
wants. Clifton, Box 1377ol, Beverly Hills, Calif 
CHAOS” (Impending Atomic Cataclysm) $1 pre- 
paid. World- -Press, Columbia City, Indiana 
BACK Dated ~” Magazines—Foreign domestic, art. Any 
dates. Books, booklets, pin-ups ‘Catalogs 10c. Cicer- 
ne's Mart, 863 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. _ 
ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare. Re- 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service, Box 113, 
Rancocas, N. J. 
MAGAZINES—Trade, Vocational, Diversion. Current 
single copies. All fields. Price list Free. Commercial 
Engraving Publishing Company, 34BP North Ritter, 


Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





START spinner 


business yourself. Send for list of 
blades, shafts, beads, rudders and parts for construct- 
ng jures that will catch fish. Spinner Specialties, Inc., 
ewiston, Idaho 
FREE: Complete method raising Fishworms; 25c han- 





dling. Stoner’s, Chattanooga 4, Tenn 





ALASKA—*“‘The Last Frontier’’ offer thousands of ex- 
ellent opportunities. $1.00 brings government map 
and copyrighted report with authentic listing in Fish- 
ng, Mining, Fur Farming, Prospecting, Aviation, Con- 
struction, Homestead lands Alaska Opportunist, P. O 
Box 883, Dept. OL, Hollywood 28, Calif 
NTERESTED in Latin American and Foreign employ- 


ment? $1.00 brings copyrighted Foreign Service Di- 


rectory, with Hot List of concerns interested in Oil, 
Mining, Aviation, Construction, Transportation, Manu- 
facturing. How-When-Where to apply. Global Reports, 
P.O. Box 883, Dept. OL, Hollywood 28, Calif 

ALASKA Bound? $1.00 brings complete up-to-the- 
minute information on current job opportunities, 
hou sing conditions, fishing and mining industry, gov- 
ernment positions and homestead lands. Alaskan 
Opportunities, Dept. OL, 7512—18th N.E., Seattle 5, 
Washington 

BACKYARD or Commercial Bait Garden. Booklet on 
Plans and Methods for outdoor production of worms 
and other live bait. Price $1.00 with order. Kalkaska 
Worm and Bait Garden, Box 357, Kalkaska, Mich 
WOULD YOU Pay 3% First $350 Made? Color-illus- 
trated book ‘‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! 
Some offer occasiona] day off. Work Home! Expect 
something odd! Pacific-F, Oceanside, Calif. 





OLD COINS & STAMPS 


COMMEMORATIVE $?/2, Columbus, Oregon, Cleveland. 
2 =e ea, 80 page Cat. 25c. N. Shultz, Salt Lake 
9, Utah. 

55 Different United States—5c. Approvals. 
1143-V North Keeler, Chicago 51, Illinois " 
20 DIFFERENT Scarce San Marino Stamps only 10c to 
New Approval Applicants for British Colonies and the 
Americas. Write Today. K. L. Humble, 529 Bush Street, 
Dept. 6, San Francisco, Calif 

PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS: Without obligation write us for informa- 
tion as to what steps a inventor should take to 
secure a Patent. Randolph & Beavers, Registered 
wom Attorneys. 365 Gabeden Bidg.. Washington 1, 





Utechts, 





INVENTORS: Write for tree booklet explaining how 
you may secure greatest profits from your hunting, 
fishing or other sports inventions, patented or un- 
patented Dept. 10B, Institute of American Inventors, 
1926 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, Cc 


INVENTORS—Patent laws encourage the development 
of inventions. Our firm is registered to practice be- 
fore the U. S. Patent Office. Write for further particu- 
ars as to patent protection and procedure and Inven- 
tion Record form at once. No obligation. McMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
204-C Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 
LANCASTER, Allwine & Rommel, 466 Bowen Bidg., 
Washington 5, . C. Registered Patent Attorneys. 
Practice before United States Patent Office. Validity 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. Book- 
let and form ‘“‘Evidence of Conception’’ forwarded 
upon request 

INVENTORS: Hundreds of manufacturers 
quested our assistance in 
products. Complete 
American Inventors, Dept. 
Washington 6, D. C 


INVENTORS—Send today for 


have re- 
locating marketable new 
information, free. Institute of 
10B, 1926 Eye St., N. W., 


“Detailed Patent Infor- 


mation’' outlining Preliminary steps to be taken 
toward Patent Protection, also convenient ‘‘Evidence 
of Invention”’ 363-B 


form. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C 


x _ REAL ESTATE 

OZARK LANDS: “For your health. pleasure and 
profit.” $5 per acre and upwards for 40 acres 
facts; $10 per acre and upwards for actual river 
fonts. Free list and literature. Hubbard. 424-O Min- 
fsota, Kansas City 4, Kansas. 


STROUT'’S Big Farm Catalog—Mailed Free. Describes 
wer 2800 outstanding Bargains. Coast to Coast. 
Time-money Saver. Write today. Strout Realty, 255-SW 
ith Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., 20 W. 9th St., Kan- 
sas C ty 6, Mo., 453 S. Spring, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WEST'S Latest Catalogue: Over 1000 farm and busi- 
Rss bargains, 180 Representatives, 16 States; Free. 
West's Farm Agency, AAC-4, Cornish Arms Hotel, 311 
West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 11, N. Y. 


FLORIDA Camp Sites—Daytona-DeLand area near St. 
Johns river, Lake County, first in melons, ferns, 
Sage third in citrus World's finest bass fishing. 
Snderful hunting. Sanctuary from ‘‘A’’ bombs. Spe- 
~~ pre-development price 2!» acres $195 at $10 
onthliy. Maps and pictures for card. Vernor Land 
Company, Dept. A-10, Box 413. Houston 1, Texas. 


TOBACCO & PIPES 


cIGARS—Tobacco—Write for 
etter smokes for less money, 
eb Pete Moberly, 











information regarding 
mentioning your favor 


wands Box 992, Owensboro, Ky 








RAISE 


MINK 


for PROFIT 





a’ 


Unusual opportunity 
today to begin raising 
mink, Sales of Muta- 
tion Mink pelts high as $90.00 each. Start your 
foundation herd with Genesee mink breedi ng 
stock. Pedigreed 2 Sold with 
specific guarantee af urchaser 





Bred females for spr 
FREE Mi k F Id New! Easy to understand 

mn ofcer Tells how you can raise 
Mink successfully. Filled with valuable tnformation 
Beautifully tilustrated,. Send for free copy today 


GENESEE MINK FARMS 


a B Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colorado 


o 


PHEASANT HUNTING 


In Connecticut. Two Hours from New York City 


Twenty-five Dollars Minimum Charge per Party 














and Overnight Accommodations available — 
Use Our Dogs or Your Own 
FRANK WEED 
HOUSATONIC GAME FARM 
Route 133 Conn. 


Brookfield Center, 
66 


Telephone DOanbury 815 














PURE-BRED 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
The profit possibilities in this fascinating business 
will amaze you! NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. Costs 
little te start, just a few minutes daily and a few feet 
of backyard space. Several females and one male starts 
atlarge herd which can furnish you an income for years. 

WE SUPPLY ALL INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 
Tremendous demand for breeding stock, delicious 
meat and world’s most beautiful rabbit fur. Dealers, 
cut off from imported rabbit pelts, need thousands of 
these luxurious furs NOW. Satistaction guaranteed. 

Write today for free, illustrated booklet. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM R-20A SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Largest Breeder of Chinchilla Rabbi 






MINK ‘25 


All shipments made subject to 5 
inspection before acceptance. 

The quality of my EXTRA DARK MINK is 

indicated by the fact that I have ave — 


days 


net to me $28.00 per pelt for all pelts taken 
from my mink p so a the past 3 years. 
Silverblu, Black Cross 
Blue Frost & White Mink 
Priced on request 
Book “‘Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’ s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 








Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest 
type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, which have won 
top awards at seven shows since 1934. Member ef N. Y 
and U. S. Associations. For complete details write at 
once or wire 


FINGER LAKES FUR FARM, BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 


LET ANGORA RABBITS 
GROW YOUR INCOME 











Earn up to $3000.00 a year or 
more Wool brings top prices 
Plenty markets. Steady cash in 
come, Future prospects bright 


Write today for free informa 











tion, prices and markets 

WHITE'S RABBITRY 
Bex 228 

NEWARK, OHIO 
The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Sometimes called Toy 
Bears Delightful pets. Every 
body wants them. Thousands 
needed by laboratories. Clean, odorless. Can 
be raised anywhere. Make money, get started 
now. Write for free illustrated literature, or 
send $5.00 for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


GULF HAMSTERY, 1548 BASIL, MOBILE, ALA. 














WILD TRAPPED TEXAS 


BOBWHITE 


BEST FOR STOCKING 


$3.00 each, 25 per cooy imum order, Reserve Now! 
Delivery Feb., M \ W y Wait? Over 30,000 birds 
ordere e la ‘ Free booklet: 16-pages, maps, 
illustrated, a er \ i bobwhite.) 

Above new picture free with bird orders, or picture 
alone $1.00. Full colors 13'2x18 inches. A beauty to frame. 


527 Ogden St., San Antonio 2. Texas 
(shipped over one half million bobwhite) 


M.E.BOGL 


CHINCHILLAS 


Choice quality Genuine 

SOUTH AMERICAN 
CHINCHILLAS. (Not 
rabbits) Pedigreed and ,; » 
Registered breeders for sale. Delivery 
now or later. The Aristocrats of Fur Ani- 
mals. Gentle, Clean, Odorless, Prolific, 
Profitable Vegetcrians. Easy and eco- 
nomical to raise. For information and 
price write 


DAVEY CHINCHILLA UNIT 
330 PLUM ST. FORT COLLINS, COLO. 








Raise REAL 
CHINCHILLAS 


for Pleasure and Profit 
Real Chinchillas (not 





a rabbit). Original 
little fur bearers of 
Andes Meguntains. 
Vegetarian, clean, gentle, prolific,"easy and 
econorhical to raise. Pedigreed, registered 
breeding stock now available. Good oppor- 
tunity today to begin raising ‘‘The Finest 
Fur for Tomorrow’’ 
Send for Free illustrated descriptive folder, 


“Raising Chinchillas for Pleasure and Profit.”’ 


GENESEE CHINCHILLA ae 


842-B Metropolitan Bidg., Colo. 


Squab meat easily and cheaply raised for food. If 
you sel], you get POULTRY TOPS for this poultry. 














Eaten or marketed ONLY 25 days old. Write today 
low prices. 


for big free book, good food starter. 
easy methods for profits. new sales 
opportunities. success accounts 
written by money-making breeders 
in every State. RICE FARM, 429 
H. Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 





tive folder and magazine 104. Book - RAISING 

SMALL STOCK and Magozine 25¢. All the above ‘ 

and magazine (Monthly) for one year $1.00 
Pearl River 


Farmer, 5 WY 











Raise TURKEYS 
THE NEW WAY! 


Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to 
make up to $3,000 in your 
own backyard. Address: 


NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 185 COLUMBUS, KANSAS 








Game GIMMICKS cus %acre 


i FOOD a 5) Two WANs To GRAB A MITE. AFTER A FAST DIVE, THE 
~ . a KINGFISHER SE!IZESITS PREY WITH ITS BILL, WHEREAS 
iTS CLAWS yY 

















THE OSPREY TAKES HOLD WITH 


“THE BARREN- GROUND CARIBOU CARRIES 
HIS LARDER RIGHT WITH HIM ALL WINTER! A 
SOUD SLAB OF TALLOW, OFTEN SIX INCHES THICK & 
AT. THE RUMP, BY SPRING ITS ALL USED UP Y 
WHEN COLO WEATHER COMES, MOST WEASELS ; 
TURN ER MINE -WHITE--~-- ALL BUT THE TIP OF 
THEIR TAIL. THE FARTHER SOUTH,THE LESS 
CHANGE, SAY NATURALISTS WHO INSIST 
TEMPERATURE EXPLAINS IT; OTHERS CLAIM THE 
TRANSFORMATION SETS IN TWO DAYS AFTER THE - 
FIRST SNOW, AND THE THERMOMETER HAS NOTHING) 
TODOWITH iTS 






Pa oe 


wm, FOX 













Sa 


a 
Doa TRACKS” IN THE SNOW, WITH HAIR MARKS 
BETWEEN THE PADS? CATCH THE FOX WHO MADE 


‘EM mame AND RID WILDLIFE OFA af, 
PREDATOR ot. 




















BACK AGAIN, \ 
THANK yOu! } § 


BUT GRADUALLY TILEFISH 
STAGED A COMEBACK 
w<~ LUCKILY FOR US. 
FOR SOME FOLKS SAY 
THEYRE THE TASTIEST 
OF ALt FISH ExcErr f 
MAYBE THE PomPANO! 


THE FIRST TILEFISH ---WHEN STEAMERS RE- NO... ARCTIC ICE, DRIVEN 
ON RECORD WERE PORTED A BLANKET OF DOWN INTO THE WARM 
CAUGHT IN (BT9 BYA § MILLIONS OF DBAD TILEFISH,/ ARGA BY SEVERE NORTHE 

DEEP-WATER TRAWLER | ISOMILES ACROSS,ON THE GALES, HAD KILLED 

QFF NANTUCKET, MASS.) NORTH ATLANTIC. HOW COME!) THEM OFF, AND IT WAS 
THEY PROVED GOOD TO EAT,} EARTHQUAKE? SOME STRANGE) FEARED THE SPECIES WAS 
BUT DISASTER STRUCK DiseEasEa? ; OWE FOR gooD 
THREE YEARS LATER... 
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YOU MIX ‘EM...BUT 
“OLD THOMPSON” MAKES ‘EM ff 


&. OLD 
i Thomson 






Fussy about Old Fashioneds? Remember this: All your ‘ 
lactase atkins tahiies | ; key js = Lastier 
avorite mixing tricks mean little unless the whiskey is < 

tasty ... that is why experts pour ““Thompson.” It’s better because 
—it’s WED+- IN +» THE - WOOD...Aged Glenmore 
whiskies are blended with choicest grain neutral spirits but, 















instead of being bottled immediately, ““Thompson” is put 






back into barrels to assure perfect blending. This old-time 






method takes longer and costs more but it gives you the 






extra quality you need to really make any drink you serve. 









Glenmore Distilleries Company «+ Louisville, Kentucky 


OLD " 
HOMPSON % 


RR A N f) Blended whiskey 86.8 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are five years or more old. 32\A°%, 
straight whiskies—67\4°%, grain neutral spirits. 





GLenmore'’s 


Y OLD 


HOMPSON 


BRANI 


Blended Whiskey 
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HOCKEY STAR 


ow gen 


says— 
he \ 


oe 


y 


| (VESMOKED MANY 
DIFFERENT BRANDS... 
AND COMPARED, CAMELS 
ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH ME! 


2 
Pe 


we. 

wa 
ra 

ee) 


< 
Ate 


"ie ’ : 


“¥ 
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EXPERIENCE? New Yo 
Ranger Cal Gardner has 
years of hockey behind hb 
including two years with | 
junior champions oj tin 
world and “a , 
able player award.” 


Let your”7-Zone" tell you why... 


More people are smoking — [»=.4° 
CAMELS than ever before! ~~ 


o- 


% 


>& = YourT-Zone” 
i 3 Taste... Throat 
' 


cigarette. 
Try Camels. 

: See if Camels 
- don’t suit your 
. , “T-Zone” 

\ ._ . toa “’T.” 


“Dee 


a 
t .«. that’s your final proving 
q = > 


ground for any 
ee 


x 


@ You'll read about it... hear about it... you'll 
see it for yourself —In sports, in business, in homes 
all over America, smoker after smoker who has 
tried and compared different biands Curing the 
wartime Cigarette shortage has found Camels the 
“choice of experience”! pt 

Why? Hockey Star Cal Gardner says, “Of all jihe 
brands I tried, Camels suit my “T-Zone’ best! 

And that’s where you'll find the answer—in 
“T-Zone.” Try Camels and let your own ce 
ence tell you why more people are smoking Ca 
than ever before! 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors Smoke Camis 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


When 113,597 doctors were asked by three independent 
research organizations to name the cigarette they smoked 
more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 





